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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  volume  is  almost  identically  that  of  "  The  Boy  Travel- 
lers in  the  Far  East."  Frank  Bassett  and  Fred  Bronson,  with  their  accom- 
plished mentor,  Doctor  Bronson,  have  traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  South  American  Continent  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  Twice  have  tliey  crossed  the  Andes;  they  have  descended 
the  Madeira  and  the  Amazon  rivers;  navigated  the  La  Plata  and  the 
Paraguay ;  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  continent,  and  studied  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  many  people  whom  they  encountered  on  their 
way.  For  the  information  of  their  friends  and  schoolmates  at  home  they 
recorded  the  results  of  their  travels  and  observations,  and  it  is  the  author's 
pleasure  to  tell  the  story  of  their  journey. 

The  characters  of  the  story  are  fictitious,  but  the  descriptions  of  every- 
thing coming  under  the  observation  of  the  Boy  Travellers,  or  learned  in 
their  wanderings,  are  intended  to  be  as  nearly  exact  as  possible.  The 
author  has  not  relied  alone  upon  his  personal  knowledge  of  South 
America,  but  has  drawn  from  tlie  narratives  of  others  who  preceded  or 
have  followed  him.  It  has  been  his  earnest  endeavor  to  present  a  realistic 
picture  of  South  America ;  its  lofty  mountains,  magnificent  rivers,  luxuriant 
forests,  and  fertile  pampas,  together  with  tlie  many  varieties  of  people  that 
form  its  populations;  their  governments  as  we  find  them  to-day,  and  an 
epitome  of  their  history  from  ancient  times.  lie  earnestly  hopes  for  the 
same  kindly  reception  by  press  and  public  that  was  accorded  to  his  volumes 
of  a  similar  nature  concerning  Asia  and  Africa. 

Many  works  of  travel  have  been  examined  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  but  it  has  not  been 
practicable  to  refer  to  all.  The  author  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness 
to  that  prince  qf  travellers,  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  whose  graphic 
description  was  the  first  adequate  picture  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent ever  presented  to  the  world.  He  is  specially  indebted  to  the 
admirable  work  of  the  lion.  E.  George  Squier,  upon  "  Peru  and  the  Land 
of  the  Incas,"  not  alone  for  information  about  the  country  and  people,  but 
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P  R  K  F  A  C  K. 


TiiK  i»lan  of  tliii*  viiluiiif  i»i  almost  idcnticallv  tlint  of  *' The  liov  Travel- 
liT«  ill  the  Far  F^i.^t."  Frank  l»,iKM*lt  ami  Vml  l»ron.M»n,  with  their  ac<'om- 
plinhiHl  nient<ir,  l)«K*tor  l>ii>nH»n,  havt*  travfix^i  tli«*  Im^tii  anil  breadth  «>f 
the  South  Anieri<*an  Continent  from  the  I^t)lniU^  of  Panama  to  the  Strait 
•  »f  Mai:»»ilaii.  Twiee  have  tiifV  ito^mm]  the  Aihlt*^;  they  liavr  •)rM*en(lc<l 
the  Madeira  ami  tiie  Amaz«Mi  ii\ri>;  tia\i^atol  tlie  Li  Plata  and  tho 
Paraguay;  \i^itiMl  tin*  jiriiieipal  eiiirti  of  tlir  eontim-tit,  and  ^tndie1^  tho 
inannen*  and  <Miht<»ms  of  the  many  |N*o|i]e  vvIimih  tiiry  <*n<*oinit«'red  on  their 
wav.  For  liie  inft»rmatit»n  of  thfir  f^iend^  an«i  wlHK»linat«>  at  imme  thev 
ren»rde«l  tlu*  rt»^nlt*»  of  tlieir  iravrls  and  oliMTvatituis,  afid  it  i^  tiie  author's 
pleaHurt*  to  ti'll  llie  hti»ry  of  their  journey. 

Thr  rhararirrs  «»f  tiie  ^torv  are  ti<*tii:«»u-.  hut  tlir  de!»eriptii»n?*  of  every- 
thill;:  e»»:iiirit;  umliT  tlif  tih-^iTvatioii  .if  tlie  r».»v  Travrllrri*,  ^r  learned  ill 
tlu'ir  \iaTidrrin;:«i,  are  ifiteiidrd  to  U*  a>  nearlv  «\a«*t  a^  |»o^^i!,^^  The 
anth'T  h.i«»  Hot  irlifd  al«»ne  U|»oii  jn^  |MT-«i>ti.il  kri«'\vU*«i;ff  of  South 
Aini-rira,  hut  ha-  drawn  from  tiir  narrativr?*  of  .ttiMT*  \%h»  pn-.^iMhil  or 
hivi*  fiiiliiMtMl  him.  It  h;!-*  U-rri  l»i%  tMriu—t  i-ndravor  t«»  |»n*M'tit  a  r«MliKtic 
pi«'ture«»f  South  Amvriea  ;  it*  l.»fty  mountain-,  ma:;intii'trit  riM  r*.  luxuriant 
for^•-t^,  and  frrtile  |»am}M>.  to^^'i-iluT  uitii  tlM»mafiv  \  ari«tir«»  of  jH'.ipU*  that 
form  It-  |Mi|Hilatii»n- :  tlirir  :;o\  rrnmiMit-  a-  wr  ti'id  tlu'in  today,  ami  an 
epitoiiH*  of  their  hi»tt»ry  fn»m  anrimt  tiim>.  lie  rarm-^tlv  Ijo|h'«»  for  the 
aaine  kindly  reee|»ti«»n  l»y  j»re-j%  and  jmhlir  tiiat  was  ae«'ordiH|  to  in?'  volume* 
of  a  himilar  ttature  eonrrrnin^r  A-ia  and  Afriri. 

Many  work*  of  travel  have  heen  «'\aminrd  in  tin*  prej>aration  of  thin 
liook.  SoiiM*  i»i  th«*jM*  are  mentioned  in  the  nirritiv»\  Init  it  ha-  not  In^en 
practieahle  t«»  refer  X**  all.  The  author  aekiio\vled;!i*!*  h-  k'i<*at  ind<d)t(HlneM 
to  that  priiiee  «if  travi-lleri*,  Alexander  Von  Ilundw.ldt.  uIm»m»  ^^rapliie 
dea(*ri|)ti«iii  wai»  the  tit>t  ade<)uate  pieture  of  the  Niutli  Amerieaii  eunti* 
neiil  ever  |»rviM*nte<l  t«»  the  world.  lie  is  *|K«eiaIl\  indehtiMl  t«»  the 
Atimirmhle  work  of  the  IliUi.  K.  (te<»rp*  S<|uit*r,  u|Hin  **  Peru  and  the  Ijind 
of  tlie  Inca*,**  not  alone  for  inforniation  ahout  the  ci»uiitry  and  |»tNi|de,  but 


6  PREFACE. 

for  several  illustrations  which  have  been  kindly  loaned  for  this  volume. 
He  is  also  under  obligations  to  the  following  books:  "The  Andes  and 
the  Amazon,"  by  Professor  James  Orton ;  ''  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians," 
by  J.  C.  Fletcher  and  D.  P.  Kidder^  '^ife  in  Brazil,"  by  Thomas 
Ewbank;  "Fifteen  Thousand  Miles  on  the  Amazon,"  by  Brown  and 
Lidstone ;  "  Brazil,  Amazons,  and  Coast,"  by  H.  II.  Smith  ;  "  Wanderings 
in  Patagonia,"  by  J.  Beerbohm  ;  "Across  Patagonia,"  by  Lady  Florence 
Dixie;  and,  "The  War  between  Peru  and  Chili,"  by  Clements  R.  Mark- 
ham.  The  reports  of  the  surveys  and  explorations  of  the  various  proposed 
routes  for  an  interoceanic  canal  have  supplied  important  data,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  engaged  in  cutting  the  Panama  Canal  have  cheer- 
fully answered  the  author's  interrogatories  concerning  that  enterprise. 

The  publishers  have  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  illustrations  from  their 
previous  publications  on  South  America,  in  addition  to  those  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  or  obtained  from  Mr.  Squier's  •'  Peru."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  their  courtesy  the  author  has  been  able  to  present  a  "copiously 
illustrated"  book,  which  is  always  a  delight  to  the  youthful  eye. 

T.  W.  K. 

Nkw  York,  Jult/,  1885. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  PAK  AM  A.— INCIDENTS  OF  THE  VOYAGE.— 
OLD  TIMES  AND  THE  PRESENT.— ASPINWAU..— A  TROPICAL  CITY.— THE  TK- 
REDO.— EXTRAS CE  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

"TS  everytliing  ready?" 

J-       "  Yea,"  was  the  reply.     "  The  trunks  are  packed  and  strapped,  and 
the  carriage  will  be  at  tlie  door  at  ten  o'clock." 


"That  is  qnite  early  enough.  The  steamer  leaves  the  dock  at  noon, 
«nd  we  can  easily  be  settled  on  board  by  eleven  o'clock," 

"Qnite  easily,"  was  the  response.  "  And  liere  comes  Frank,  who  lias 
been  to  see  the  porter  about  the  heavy  baggage." 
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"It's  all  arranged,"  said  the  latter;  "tlie  baggage-wagon  will  take  our 
trnnks,  chairs,  and  other  heavy  things,  and  have  them  ready  at  the  pier,  so 
that  we  shall  have  only  our  satchels  and  nigs  for  the  carriage." 

"An  excellent  plan,"  was  the  reply;  "and  the  next  business  before 
118  is  to  go  to  breakfast." 

The  conversation  recorded  above  took  place  not  many  months  ago  in 
the  corridor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York.  The  parties  to 
the  dialogue  were  Dr.  Bronson,  his  nephew,  Fred  Eronson,  and  Frank 
Bassett,  a  cousin  of  Fred.  Some  of  our  readers  have  met  this  trio  of 
travellers,  or,  at  all  events,  have  read  of  their  wanderings  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  When  we  last  saw  them  they  were  on  their  homeward  jonrney 
from  Zanzibar,  after  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  visiting  the  equatorial 


lakes  of  the  Dark  Continent,  and  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Bagainoya. 
Those  wlio  liave  perused  the  narrative  of  the  travels  of  Frank  and 
Fred  with  the  amiable  doctor  will  need  no  further  introduction.* 

The  Doctor  and  his  young  friends  had  planned  a  journey  to  South 
America,  and  at  the  time  onr  present  story  begins  they  were  just  starting 
on  their  new  adventure.  With  their  experience  in  former  travels  they 
realized  the  wisdom  of  going  to  the  steamer  in  ample  season    to   take 

*  "The  Boy  Travclbrs  in  tlie  Far  East."  Adventures  of  Two  Youths  in  Japan,  China,  Siam, 
Java,  Burmab,  SumBtia,  the  Philippine  IslanJs,  Boraeo,  the  Uata;  Archipelago,  and  Central 
Africa.     Five  Volumes.     Published  bj  Harper  &  Brolbers,  Xen  York. 
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everything  leisurely,  and  be  comfortably  settled  before  the  bour  of  de- 
parture. 

Promptly  at  the  advcitiBed  time  the  eteainer  left  the  dock,  followed  by 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  witness  her  departure  or  say  fare- 
well to  friends  on  board.  As  she  moved  slowly  into  the  river  there  were 
dozens  of  liandkorchiefB  fluttering  over  her  rail,  and  other  dozens  waving 
answer  frocn  the  shore.  ISteadily  the  distance  between  ship  and  pier  in- 
creased, and  it  soon  became  impossible  to  distinguish  friends  from  one  to 
the  other,  even  with  the  aid  of  glasses.  With  her  engines  at  half  speed 
the  great  vessel  moved  majestically  down  the  channel,  passed  the  Narrows, 
and  entered  the  lower  bay.  A  fog  blowing  in  from  seaward  compelled 
the  pilot  to  order  the  anchor  dropped,  and  the  chain  rattled  tlnongb  the 
hawse-hole  with  a  vehemence  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
steamer's  bows. 

For  two  hunrs  the  fog  continued;  then  it  lifted,  and  t!io  way  to  the 
ocean  was  revealed.  Cp  came  the  anchor,  round  went  the  ponderous 
screw,  the  outer  bar  was  passed,  the  pilot,  his  pOL-ket  filled  with  lettere, 
the  last  messages  to  friends  on  shore,  descended  to  his  boat  and  was  safely 
deposited  on  the  light-ship  at  Sandy  Kouk,  and  then  the  steamer  took  iter 
coarse  for  more  southern  waters. 


The  flag  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  fluttered  at  the  main- 
truck,  and  it  Deeded  little  observation  to  show  that  the  craft  on  which  our 
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friends  bad  embarked  belonged  to  that  faiuoiis  organization.  Wlien  the 
project  for  visiting  Sonth  America  was  first  discussed,  the  Doctor  told  his 
yonng  friends  that  their  best  plan  would  be  to  proceed  from  New  York 
to  Aspinwall  by  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamers.  "We  will  then,"  said 
he,  "have  the  whole  of  the  continent  before  us;  we  can  go  down  the 
western  coast  to  any  point  we  choose  to  visit,  or  we  can  travel  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  coast,  and  make  our  way  westward  by  one  of  the 
overland  routes,  or  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  We  can  ascend  the 
Amazon,  or  descend  it,  or  we  may  cross  the  Andes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santiago.  We  will  leave  our  plans  incomplete  till  we  reach  Panama,  and 
there  be  guided  by  circumstances." 

As  our  friends  were  by  no  means  novices  in  ocean  travel  they  speedily 
dropped  into  the  ways  of  the  ship  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  pas- 
sengers and  officers.  The  passengers  were  a  polyglot  collection,  numbering 
some  fifty  or  more,  and  including  about  a  dozen  nationalities.  There  were 
Americans,  on  their  way  to  California  or  Centi-al  America;  Englishmen, 
with  similar  destinations,  or  bound  for  Callao  and  Valparaiso;  Frenchmen, 
who  were  interested  in  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal ;  Peruvians,  Chili- 
ans, Nicaraguans,  and  other  natives  of  Central  and  South  America; 
Germans,  commercially  engaged  in  the  republics  beyond  the  Equator; 
besides,  as  Fred  expressed  it  in  his  note-book,  "several  districts  to  hear 
from."  But  in  spite  of  their  difference  of  nationality  they  were  entirely 
harmonious,  and  tlie  voyage  proved  a  most  agreeable  one. 

"  Things  are  not  now  what  they  were  before  the  overland  railways 
were  built,"  said  one  of  the  officers  in  conversation  with  Frank;  "in  those 
days  we  carried  three  or  four  hundred  passengers  in  the  first  cabin,  and 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  in  the  steerage.  Now,  the  travel  between 
the  east  and  west  goes  by  railway,  and  comparatively  few  persons  make 
the  sea  trip  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  But  it's  as  pleasant 
as  it  ever  was,  and  if  people  would  only  think  they  could  spare  the  addi- 
tional time  there  would  be  more  of  them  going  by  steamer  than  by  rail. 
There's  no  more  delightful  voyage  in  the  world  than  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco.  You  are  in  sight  of  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way ;  the  ocean 
is  so  calm  that  you  might  suppose  yourself  on  an  inland  lake,  except  on 
rare  occasions;  and  before  you  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  trip  you  are 
entering  the  Golden  Gate,  and  making  fast  to  the  dock,  at  your 
journey's  end." 

Dr.  Bronson  confirmed  the  assertion  of  this  ancient  mariner,  as  he  had 
made  the  voyage  to  California  in  the  manner  described;  "and  we  used 
to  think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  were  getting  along  finely  when  we  went  from 
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Kew  Toik  to  San  Francisco  in  twenty-tlireo  days.  Now  we  can  go  in  a 
week  by  the  railway,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  American  temperament  to 
make  the  longer  journey." 

Frank  and  Fred  were  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  a 
storm  before  reaching  the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  looking  up  the  accounts  of 
previuus  travellera  they  Iiad  found  an  old  conplut ; 


Tliey  qnestioned  the  captain  on  tlie  eubjeet,  and  fonnd  that  the  poet- 
ical assertion  was  not  withont  basis,  as  many  a  ship  sailing  on  her  course 
liad  encountered  a  gale  in  tlie  neighboriiood  either  of  Ciipe  Ilatteras  or 
the  Bermuda  Islands.  "But  in  marine  verses,  as  in  every  otlier  sort," 
the  captain  continued,  "you  must  allow  for  the  poet's  license,  wliich  often 
requires  a  very  large  margin  to  include  it." 

Hatteras  and  "the  vexed  Berinoothes"  permitted  them  to  pass  with- 
out  a  semblance  of  a  gale.  They  sighted  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group,  and  there  was  great  excitement  on  board  the  steamer  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  eliip  was  stranded  on  the  shore.     Fred  arid  Frank  rushed 


below  to  tell  tho  Doctor,  and  that  worthy  ran  on  deck  as  soon  as  he  could 
don  lib  bat  and  coat.     The  captain  Bcaiiiied  with  his  glass  the  unfortunate 
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craft,  and  relieved  the  general  anxiety  with  the  information  that  she 
had  sent  a  linu  to  the  land,  and  tliere  was  no  danger  to  the  lives  of  lier 
people,  whatever  might  be  tlio  risk  to  the  property.  "If  anybody  was  in 
peril,"  said  he,  "  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  save  him  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  mere  question  of  ship  and  cargo,  none  of  us  care  to  take  any  risk,  or 
even  go  ont  of  our  course  for  a  minute.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  stop  a 
great  steamer  like  this,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  peril  to  her  passengers  and 
crew.  We  will  save  life  always,  and  the  property  of  our  own  company, 
but  when  It  comes  to  the  ships  of  other  people,  who  would,  quite  likely, 


refuse  to  pay  anything  for  the  service  without  a  lawsuit,  we  mind  our  own 
business  and  keep  on  our  way." 

The  correctness  of  his  reasoning  was  apparent  to  all  the  listeners,  and 
before  the  day  was  over  the  stranded  sliip  was  well-nigh  forgotten. 

They  passed  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  and  then  steered  between  that 
island  and  Jamaica.  The  sight  of  the  palm-trees  tliiit  fi'inged  parts  of  the 
shores  reminded  the  youths  of  their  journoyiiigs  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  increased  their  eagerness  to  be  once  more  in  tropical 
l-Mida.     Ill  the  Caribbean  Sea  they  renewed  their  acquaintance  with  the 
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fijing-fishefl,  tliat  darted  fi-oin  wave  to  wave,  and  were  eoinetimes  so 
nuinerouB  that  hundreds  of  them  could  be  seeu  at  once.  On  the  seventli 
day  of  the  voyage  the  heavy  baggage  was  bi-onglit  from  below  nnd  piled 
on  deck,  each  piece  being  carefully  weighed,  and  checked  off  on  the  pur- 
ser's books.  The  Doctor  explained  to  tlie  youths  that  each  passenger  was 
entitled  to  free  transportation  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  acioss 
the  Isthmus,  but  all  above  that  amount  was  subject  to  an  extra  charge. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  the  steamer  entered  the  harbor  of 
Aspinwall  and  made  fast  to  her  dock.  The  city  waa  named  in  lionor  of 
"William  H.  AspinwalJ,  of  New  York,  but  the  French  persist  in  calling  it 
Colon,  which  waa  its  appellation  before  the  Panama  Railway  was  thought 
of-  It  was  a  place  of  little  consequence  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California,  in  18i8,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  route  of  speedy 
trave!  between  tJie  Atlantic  and  Piicific  coasts  of  onr  continent. 

Frank  and  Fred  were  up  early  on  the  inorning  of  their  arrival  at 
Aspinwall,  and  as  soon  as  the  gang-plank  was  out  tliey  hurried  on 
sliore,  accompanied  by  tlie  Doctor.  Tropical  verdure  greeted  their  eyes 
as  they  looked  inland,  and  tiie  open  sheds  and  sliglitly  built  houses  told 
very  plainly  that   they  had  reached  a  region  where  frosts  were  unknown. 

The  wharf  where  the  steamer  lay  was  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and,  on  inquiry,  tliey  learned  that  it  was  built  on  a  coral  reef, 
which  formed  an  excellent  foundation,  "  You  observe,"  said  Dr.  Bronson, 
*•  that  the  piles  resting  in  the  water  are  covered  with  copper,  to  resist  tlie 
teredo,  a,  tropical  worm  which  is  very  destructive  to  wood.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  something  about  him. 

"  Well,"  the  Doc- 
tor continued,  "  the  i>-i*^^^¥^-^i=-- 
teredo  is  better  known  ^~—^,—^-_  , 
as  the  shipworm,  a 
name  he  has  obtained 
from  his  habits  of 
attacking  the  timber 
of  ships  in  tropical 
cunntries,  and  also  in 
the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zones. 
He  is  a  long  worm 
with  a  boring  head; 
iin»gine  an  anger  en- 
dowed with  life,  and 
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you  have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  tlie  teredo  is.  He  enters  the  wood 
when  young,  and  keeps  on  boring  all  his  life ;  he  goes  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  only  turns  aside  for  hard  knots  or  for  a 
fellow-worm,  whose  presence  he  seems  to  detect  by  the  sound  of  his  work. 
The  teredo  attacks  wood  immersed  in  salt  water,  and  hence  his  destruc- 
tiveness  to  ships  and  to  the  piles  that  support  docks  and  other  marine 
structures.  The  timber  is  perforated  and  riddled  so  much  that  it  crumbles 
to  pieces  in  the  course  of  time,  and  not  a  very  long  time  either.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  worm's  performance,  and 
not  a  few  human  lives.  Ships  lying  in  tropical  harbors  have  been 
ruined  by  the  teredo,  and  the  injury  has  remained  unknown  until  the 
vessels  went  to  sea  and  were  lost  in  the  fii*6t  gale  that  blew. 

"But  he  has  not  been  without  his  uses,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  smile. 
"It  was  the  teredo  that  gave  Brunei  his  idea  of  a  machine  for  tunnelling 
under  the  Thames  River,  and  since  his  time  most  of  the  machines  for  tun- 
nelling in  soft  earth  have  been  made  on  the  teredo  principle.  The  head 
of  the  worm  has  a  series  of  cutting  disks  that  eat  away  the  wood ;  Brunei 
made  a  gigantic  worm  with  windows  in  front,  and  each  window  was  occu- 
pied by  a  man  who  removed  the  earth  before  him  and  thus  made  way  for 
the  machine  to  be  pushed  forward.  The  progress  of  Brunei's  worm  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  Thames  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  teredo  in  a  piece 
of  wood." 

The  Doctor  delivered  his  improvised  lecture  amid  the  rattle  of  boxes 
that  were  sliding  down  the  sloping  gangway  from  the  side  of  the  steamer, 
as  the  process  of  unloading  began  almost  immediately  on  herarrival.  The 
lecture  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  inattention  of  the  audience,  the 
antics  of  a  donkey  in  a  portable  stall  having  caught  their  eyes.  The  animal 
did  not  relish  the  rapid  descent  along  the  gangway,  as  his  progress  easily 
averaged  a  mile  a  minute,  and  the  momentum  acquired  in  the  slide  carried 
him  far  out  upon  the  wharf.  He  reared  and  plunged  as  he  was  going 
downwards,  and  in  his  struggles  one  of  the  upper  slats  of  his  cage  was 
torn  off.  But  at  this  point  he  became  discreet,  and  carried  his  protests 
no  further  than  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  its  loudest  tones. 

Threading  tlieir  way  through  the  mass  of  bales  and  boxes  that  covered 
the  wharf,  our  friends  were  soon  on  solid  earth  at  the  end  of  the  coral 
reef  already  mentioned.  Here  the  tropical  forest  was  visible  in  all  its 
luxuriance,  and  not  very  far  awa}^  as  the  city  does  not  cover  a  large  area, 
and  the  trees  grow  luxuriantly  wherever  they  are  not  kept  down  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Dr.  Bronson  explained  to  the  youths  that  Aspinwall  is 
built  upon  the  island  of  Manzanillo,  which  is  about  three  miles  long  by  a 
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mile  ill  width ;  the  harbor  wab  formerly  known  aB  Navy  Bay,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  by  Columbus  oit  his  third  voyage. 


In  spite  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place,  Aspinwall  contains 
lilllo  to  fntercBt  the  ordinary  sight-seer.  "  Yon  observe,"  sjiid  the  Doctor, 
"  that  everything  h  designed  for  use,  and  not  for  ornament ;  tlie  bnildinga 
are  of  a  practical  character,  and  many  of  them  arc  not  even  intended  to 
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be  permanent.  Tliere  Are  oiity  a  few  liundred  houses  in  tlie  city,  most  of 
tliein  of  wood,  and  very  loosely  constructed.  Some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  railway  company  are  of  iron  or  brick,  partly  as  a  precaution  against 
fire,  and  partly  to  secure  imninnity  from  tropical  inBocte  and  tlie  rapid 
deterioration  of  wood  in  the  damp  climate  of  the  Isthmus.  The  canal 
company  has  followed  the  same  plan  in  the  construction  of  its  shops  and 
sheds,  but  as  these  structuree  will  be  of  no  further  use  when  the  canal  is 
completed  there  is  no  attempt  to  make  tliera  ornamental.  In  the  oi'djnary 
parlance  of  the  tourist,  Aspinwall  can  be  '  done '  in  half  an  hour." 


Following  the  Doctor's  suggestion,  they  strolled  along  the  street  of 
hotels  and  shops  near  the  head  of  the  wliai-f,  passed  in  front  of  the  stone 
church,  the  first  Protestant  edifice  ever  erected  in  New  Granada,  gave  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  iron  buildings  of  the  Panama  Railway,  and  then 
returned  to  the  steamer  for  breakfast.  After  that  meal  was  concluded 
they  went  on  shore  again,  arranged  for  temporary  quarters  in  one  of  the 
hotels,  and  immediately  transferred  their  baggage  to  it. 

As  soon  as  they  were  settled  at  the  hotel  n  carriage  was  ordered  for  a 
drive  around  the  island  by  the  "  Paseo  Coral,"  as  the  encircling  road  is 
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termed.  For  mucli  of  tlie  way  the  drive  was  tlirougli,  or  close  upon, 
the  tropical  forest,  and  the  youths  were  more  than  once  reminded  of  their 
excursion  in  Singapore,  and  the  ride  in  Ceylon  from  Point  de  Galle  to 
Colombo.  On  one  side  of  the  island  there  was  a  view  of  the  ocean,  while 
on  the  other  tlie  scene  included  tlie  dense  swamp  and  series  of  islands 
lying  between  them  and  the  mainland,  witli  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  that  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
The  Doctor's  scientific  ardor  was  roused  by  the  numerous  shells  with 
which  the  beach  was  strewn,  and  several  times  he  stepped  from  the 
carriage  to  gather  specimens  for  his  cabinet  of  concliology.  The  youths 
looked  longingly  at  the  bananas  and  other  frnits  which  grew  in  abundance, 
but  they  heeded  the  advice  of  their  mentor,  and  abstained  from  indulging, 
Aspinwall  is  not  a  healthy  place  at  best,  and  the  dangers  of  s  stay  there 
are  greatly  increased  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  its 
gardens,  when  one  has  freshly  arrived  from  a  sea-voyage. 

On  returning  from  their  excnreion  onr  friends  went  to  deliver  letters 
to  one  of  the  oflicials  connected  with  tlie  canal  company's  works,  but,  not 
finding  him,  they  went  to  the  railway  terminus  to  witness  the  departure  of 
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the  train  for  Panama.  The  passengers,  mails,  express  matter,  and  "  fast " 
freight  had  been  loaded  as  expeditiously  as  possible  into  a  train  of  eight 
or  nine  cars,  and  when  all  was  ready  the  usual  signals  were  given,  and  the 
locomotive  moved  off  with  its  burden.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
had  joined  our  friends,  and  explained  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  com- 
pany to  despatch  a  special  train  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  whether  from 
Europe  or  America,  in  addition  to  the  regular  trains  that  were  sent  each 
way  daily.  Sometimes  five  or  six  trains  were  sent  off  in  a  single  day,  but 
such  occurrences  were  unusual. 

"In  the  old  times,"  he  continued,  "when  this  was  the  principal  route 
of  travel  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  the  arrival  of  a  steamer 
made  a  busy  scene.  Several  hundred  passengers  were  to  be  transferred, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  mail  and  express  matter ;  the  passengers 
were  packed  into  the  cars  as  closely  as  possible,  and  when  there  was  an 
unusual  rusli  it  took  two  or  perhaps  three  trains  to  carry  them  all.  In 
such  cases  the  steerage  passengers  were  sent  away  ahead  of  the  others, 
while  the  cabin  passengers  and  mails  followed  an  hour  or  two  later.  Most 
of  tlie  passengers  were  encumbered  with  several  articles  of  hand-baggage, 
together  with  oranges,  bananas,  and  other  fruits  bought  from  tlie  natives 
that  swarmed  around  the  station  ;  you  would  have  thought  they  were 
setting  out  for  a  journey  of  a  week  or  more,  and  provisioning  themselves 
accordingly,  instead  of  a  continuous  ride  of  three  or  four  hours  over  a 
railway.  There  was  often  a  contest  for  places  in  the  carriages,  and  many 
an  impromptu  fight  has  occurred  on  the  spot  where  we  are  so  peacefully 
standing." 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  train  Dr.  Cronson  and  the  youths  re- 
turned to  the  hotel,  where  they  found  the  official  from  the  canal  company 
awaiting  them.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Coln^,  the  secretary  of  the 
American  committee  of  the  company,  and  after  the  formalities  of  intro- 
duction were  completed  the  party  set  out  for  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the 
promised  waterway  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

The  entrance  to  the  canal  Is  on  the  mainland,  just  behind  the  island 
on  which  Aspinwall  is  situated.  The  island  has  been  enlarged  in  this 
direction,  and,  when  the  great  ditch  is  completed,  Aspinwall  will  be  its 
Atlantic  terminus  in  much  the  same  way  that  Suez  is  the  Ked  Sea  ter- 
minus of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Our  friends  were  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  works  of  the  canal 
company,  as  they  walked  through  the  miniature  city  which  has  sprung  up 
since  the  work  of  cutting  the  waterway  was  undertaken.  There  were 
acres  and  acres  of  .warehouses  and  workshops,  dwellings  for  the  laborers, 
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and  residences  of  the  officers,  together  with  other  edifices  connected  with 
the  enormotiB  enterprise.  There  was  a  scene  of  Activity  around  the 
mnci  tin  e-shops,  where  engines  and  dredges  wci'e  undergoing  repaid,  and  it 
wan  difficult  to  hclievG  tliat  all  tiiis  life  liad  heen  infused  into  the  tropical 
languor  of  the  Istlinius  in  the  past  few  jeara. 

Mr.  Gohie  told  tlie  strangers  that  the  new  town  had  received  the 
name  of  Christopher  Coliunbns,  in  honor  of  the  great  navigator,  wiio  was 
believed  to  have  visited  the  spot  on  liis  third  voyage,  at  the  time  lie  dis- 
covered the  bay  in  which  Aspinwall  is  situated.  "  And  here,"  said  he,  as 
they  readied  a  row  of  neat  cottages,  "is  the  street  called  Cliarles  do  Les- 


seps ;  these  honses  were  made  in  New  York  and  then  brought  here  and 
pnt  together,  and  we  have  honses  at  other  places  of  the  same  character. 
Most  of  our  dredges  were  made  in  the  United  States,  and  an  American 
company  has  taken  the  contract  for  a  large  part  of  onr  excavating,  Part 
of  the  land  on  which  the  city  is  hnilt  was  reclaimed  from  the  bay  hy  fill- 
ing in  with  the  earth  dredged  out  fur  the  canal  and  its  approaches.  Be- 
fore we  get  throngli  with  the  work  we  shall  have  changed  the  appearance 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  so  that  its  friends  will  hardly  know  it. 

"When  we  came   here,"  he  continncd,  "one  of  the  first  things  we 
determined  npon  was  the  deepening  of  the  harbor  of  Aspinwall  np  to  the 
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point  wlicrc  tlie  canal  is  entered.  As  soon  ae  the  dredges  were  ready  tliey 
went  to  work  and  made  a  cliannel  that  permitB  the  largest  shipB  to  come 
up  to  the  shore.  Wo  might  have  left  it  till  the  end  of  the  enterprise,  bnt 
it  was  hetter  to  have  it  done  at  the  outset,  ae  it  facilitates  the  landing  of 
our  material." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cohi^  the  party  entered  a  boat,  and  spent  a 


Iialf-hour  or  more  in  an  excursion  around  the  harbor.  While  tliey  were 
being  propelled  by  the  strong  arms  of  six  negro  boatmen  from  the  West 
Indies,  their  entertainer  told  them  abont  the  history  of  the  canal  enter- 
pi-iec.  Frank  and  Fred  listened  eagerly  to  tho  narration,  and  tlie  former 
made  notes  of  its  most  important  points.  Witii  the  aid  of  these  memo- 
randa we  will  endeavor  to  repeat  the  story. 


KoTt. — Tliis  book  was  written  anil  in  ttie  hands  of  tlic  pubUshcre  prcvii 
Asplawall  b;  iiiiurgvats,  ia  March,  ISSS. 


o  tlic  burning  of 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HRST  DAY  ON  THE  ISTHMUS.— THE  PANAMA  CANAL.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CANAL 
ENTERPRISE.— PLANS  OF  BALBOA  AND  OTHERS.— THE  VARIOUS  ROUTES  PRO- 
POSED.—STRAIN'S  SURVEY  OF  DARIEN.— VISITING  THE  WORKS  AT  PANAMA. 

*'TnHE  idea  of  a  waterway  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  American 
-*-  Continent,  or,  rather,  of  the  istlimus  connecting  North  and  South 
America,"  said  Dr.  Bronson,  "is  almost  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World." 

"  Quite  right,"  replied  their  host.  "  In  1513,  or  twenty-one  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbns,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  proposed  making  a  passage  through 
the  rivers  of  Darien,  but  his  death  shortly  afterwards  caused  the  project 
to  be  dropped. 

**  Ten  years  afterwards,  or  in  1523,  Fernando  Cortez  had  conquered 
Mexico,  and  proposed  a  waterway  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
He  employed  Gonzalo  Sandoval  to  make  a  very  careful  survey  of  the 
route,  and  continued  to  urge  his  proposition  after  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
V.  had  removed  the  government  of  Mexico  from  his  control.  But  the 
emperor  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the  scheme,  wln'ch  con- 
templated the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of  money,  and,  besides,  he 
was  more  interested  in  obtaining  a  revenue  from  Mexico  than  in  doing 
exactly  the  reverse.  The  proposal  of  Cortez  was  rejected  as  emphatically 
as  was  that  of  Balboa,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  two 
routes  are  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  of  the  lines  proposed  for 
inter-oceanic  canals. 

'*  By  reference  to  a  book  by  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Antonio  Galvao,  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  year  1550, 
four  routes  had  been  discovered  and  examined,  tliougli  none  of  them  had 
been  surveyed  with  care.  Galvao  states  in  his  book  that  a  maritime  canal 
can  be  cut  in  four  different  places :  First,  between  the  Gulf  of  Uraba  and 
the  Gulf  of  San  Juan;  second,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  third, 
along  the  San  Juan  River,  and  through  Lake  Nicaragua;  and,  fourth, 
through  the  Mexican  Isthmus.     Several  explorers  were  sent  to  examine 
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tlieao  routes,  but  tliey  enconntered  many  difficulties,  and  none  of  tliein 
broHglit  back  any  exact  information.  So,  you  perceive,  tlie  principal 
I'ontcB  for  an  inter-oeeaiiic  canal  were  known  to  tlie  geographical  world 
tliree  liundred  years  ago." 

There  was  a  panse  to  enable  Frank  and  Fred  to  examine  the   map 
which  was  spread  before  them,  showing  the  routes  wliicli  Mr.  CoIn6  Imd 


mentioned.     AVhen  the  examination  was  completed  their  entcrtiiiner  con- 
tinued: 

"Very  little  attention  was  given  to  tlie  subject  for  about  two  hundred 
years  from  the  time. I  have  mentioned.  In  the  latter  part  of  tho 
eigiitecnth  century  the  idea  was  revived  again;  England  thonglit  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  her  if  she  could  obtain  control  of  a  passage 


SDRVEY  OF  THE  DABIEN  EODTE. 


from  ocean  to  oceati, 

and  in  1778  she  sent 

an  expedition  against 

Nicaragua  in  ordei-to 

obtuin  possession  of 

tlie  country.     Tlio  enterpnea    v  a 

nnsnccessfiil,  and  the  coininiiiid 

Lord    Nelson,   narrowly   escaj   d 

with  Iiis  life, 

"In  1780  and  "SI  siirve_vs  v 
made  of  tlie  Panama  and  X  ca 
ragna  routes,  tlie  fonrjcr  bv  o  i 
of  KingCIiarJesin.  ofSpain.a  d 
tlie  latter  by  Antonio  de  Bncarel 
Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Tiiese  were  tlie  first  technical  surveys  of  tlie  i-ontes, 
all  previous  examiiiations  having  been  made  witliont  the  aid  of  engineer- 
ing instruments,  and  unaccompanied  by  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of 
earth  to  be  removed,  and  the  probable  cost  of  the  work. 

"In  1804,  Alexander  Von  Ilrtmboidt  and  Admiral  Fitzroy,  the  former 
liaviiig  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Darien  route,  declared  in  its 
favor.  This  route  has  had  many  adherents,  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended  in  its  examination.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the 
naniea  of  all  the  explorers  and  engineers  who  have  examined  the  various 
IsthtuuB  routes.  The  catalogue  is  a  long  one;  many  valuable  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  tiiis  work,  and  the  n)ost  of  those  who  returned  alive 
were  able  to  present  only  unsatisfactory  reports.     The  climate  was  fear- 


folly  unlicaltliy ;  the  natives  were  either  hostile  to  the  cnterpri 


r  indif- 
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ferent,  and  would  rarely  give  assietance;  and  though  the  governmeiita 
through  whose  territory  the  routes  lay  were  generally  well  disposed,  they 
could  not  always  control  their  subjects." 

"Probably  the  most  thorough  explorations,"  remarked  Dr.  Bronson, 
"  were  those  ordered  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  1870. 
Several  ehips  were  litted  out,  and  the  Darien,  Nicaragua,  Telmantepec, 
and  Panama  routes  were  examined.  Commodore  Shnfeldt  went  to  the 
Isthmns  of  Teliuantepee ;  Commanders  Hatfield  and  Lull  went  to  Kicara- 
gna,  the  latter  visiting  Panama,  to  complete  the  exploration  of  that  route. 


c«^^ 


Commander  Sclfridge  and  Lieutenant  Collins  examined  the  Darien  route, 
and  also  some  of  tl)e  rivci-s  entering  the  ocean  a  little  farther  to  the  north. 
The  whole  exploration  occupied  about  three  years,  and  the  reports  are  very 
voluminous,  Tliey  arc  more  interesting  to  the  engineer  than  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  I  did  not  bring  thoni  along  ns  pact  of  my  baggage." 

"  I  have  read,"  said  Fred,  "  about  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Strain. 
Please  tell  us  what  route  lie  examined." 

"  Strain's  expedition  was  to  survey  tlie  Darien  rente,"'  replied  the  Doc- 
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tor.  "It  ended  disastron&ly,  as  the  party  lost  its  wnj,  and  also  its  instm- 
ments  and  provieious,  and  wandered  for  many  days  in  a  dense  forest  wliero 
the  men  were  obliged  to  cut  their  path  at  nearly  every  step.  More  than 
half  the  party  perished  in  the  wilderness,  and  Lieutenant  Strain  died  soon 
after  his  retarn  to  the  United  States. 

"  The  misfortunes  of  Strain's  expedition  were  due  in  great  measure  to 
information  which  proved  to  have  been  almost  entirely  false.  An  English 
engineer,  named  Gisborne,  had  published  a  book  containing  a  pretended 
survey  of  the  conntry,  which  he  claimed  to  have  surveyed  ;  in  consequence 


fif  this  report  the  governments  of  Etigland,  France,  New  Granadii,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  sent  expeditions,  all  of  wbicli  fikilcd  disastrously. 
Strain's  was  the  only  one  of  tlie  nnnibcr  that  succeeded  in  crossing  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  the  rest  having  turned  back  on  account  of  the  many  un- 
expected difficulties,  and  the  hostility  of  tlic  Indians,  wlio  attacked  thcni 
repeatedly.  It  tnrned  out  that  Gisborne  bad  never  crossed  the  Istlmiue, 
and  his  map  of  the  Darien  region  was  abnost  wholly  imaginary. 

"Several  companies  have  been  formed  at  different  times,"  tbo  Doctor 
continued,  "  for  the  constrnction  of  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
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but  the  most  of  tliein  have  existed  only  on  paper.  Tlie  first  of  these  com- 
panies WHS  based  on  Gisboiiie^s  imaginary  surveys,  and  was  organized  in 
England,  with  a  capital  of  ecventy-tive  million  dollars.  Sir  Charles  Fox 
and  other  heavy  capitalists  were  the  promoters  of  tliis  company,  and  they 
conBdently  expected  to  complete  their  work  before  the  year  1860.  The 
preliminary  operations  showed  that  the  canal,  if  built  at  all,  would  cost 
several  times  that  amount,  and  tlie  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

"Concessions  have  also  been  granted  on  other  routes, but  no  serious 
work  has  been  performed;  the  concessions  were  limited  in  the  time  of 
commencing  and  completing  the  work,  and  one  after  another  the  limit  of 


^l»^^^^ 


time  expired  without  anytliing  having  been  accomplished.  The  Panama 
route  is  the  only  one  on  whieli  there  lias  been  an  attempt  to  make  a  canal ; 
the  government  of  the  Unifed  States  has  made  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  for 
the  construction  of  n  canal  through  that  country,  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  tlie  scheme  has  not  gone  beyond  the  surveys  and  the  reports  of  the 
engineera." 

"  Wo  are  confident,"  said  Mr.  Colni;,  with  a  smile,  "  that  our  canal  from 
Aspinwall  to  Fanauia  will  be  completed,  and  that  large  ships  will  pass 
through  it  before  the  Ist  of  Jutiuary,  1S90.  Indeed,  some  of  our  engi- 
neers promise  it  for  tlie  New  Year  of  1SS9.     Thus  far  tlie  work  has  pro- 
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gressed  quite  as  fast  as  we  expected  at  the  outset,  and  if  no  unforeseen 
difiiculties  arise,  we  shall  have  the  canal  completed  before  1890." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  how  much  the  canal  was  likely  to  cost,  and 
how  it  would  compare  with  the  Suez  Canal,  which  they  had  visited  on  their 
return  from  the  Far  East. 

"Not  to  trouble  you  with  details,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "the  estimate 
of  the  cost  was  originally  six  hundred  millions  of  fmncs,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Very  few  enterprises  come  within  the 
original  estimates,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  perhaps  another  hundred  millions,  must  be  added  to  these 
figures,  and  some  engineers  say  three  hundred  millions  will  bo  required. 
The  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  about  one  hundred  millions,  and  the  work 
at  Suez  was  very  liglit  compared  with  that  at  Panama." 

"I  remember,"  said  Fred,  "that  the  Suez  Canal  is  practically  a  great 
ditcli  througli  a  sandy  countr}',  with  no  elevation  of  more  than  sixty  feet, 
and  but  very  little  rock  to  be  cut  away.  Nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
canal  was  made  by  filling  up  depressions  in  the  desert,  which  were  turned 
into  lakes  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  into  them.  Is  there  anything  of 
the  kind  here?" 

"  Not  by  Any  means,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  cut 
through  a  region  where  the  difficulties  are  enormous  by  comparison  with 
those  at  Suez.  Instead  of  a  waste  of  sand,  there  is  a  tropical  forest  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  in  place  of  the  depressions  which  were 
converted  into  lakes  to  form  part  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we  have  a  chain  of 
hills  which  are  nearly  three  hundred  feet  high  at  the  lowest  points.  The 
summit  level  of  the  Panama  Railway  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet 
above  tlie  level  of  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  canal  must 
have  the  enormous  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  at  some  points  more 
than  that." 

"  That  is  quite  correct,"  replied  their  host.  "It  will  be  the  deepest 
canal  cutting  in  the  world  when  it  is  completed.  On  the  section  of  Cule- 
bra,  in  a  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  we  must  remove  twenty-five 
million  cubic  metres  of  earth  and  pile  it  up  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  our 
work  is  rendered  easy  in  this  respect,  as  there  are  many  valleys  close  to  the 
canal  where  the  earth  can  be  disposed  of.  Do  you  know  how  much  is 
represented  by  twenty-five  million  cubic  metres?" 

Fred  made  a  calculation  on  a  slip  of  paper,  roughly  converting  metres 
into  yards  by  adding  one  fifth.  Then  he  reduced  the  yards  into  cubic  feet, 
and  announced  that,  with  the  earth  to  be  removed  from  the  Cnlebra  sec- 
tion of  the  canal  they  could  build  a  wall  nine  feet  thick  and  twenty  feet 
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high  for  (I  distance  of  twenty-eiglit  miles,  and  have  a  good  many  car-loada 
to  spare, 

"  Tliis  will  give  you  an  idea  of  tlie  work  to  be  performed  liere,"  replied 
Mr.  C0I116,  "and  you  must  remember  tliat  it  is  only  one  single  section  of 
tlie  entire  line.  Tlien,  too,  there  are  great  difSculties  in  the  way  on 
account  of  the  rains,  and  the  sudden  overflows  of  the  Chagres  River,  whicii 
crosses  tlie  line  of  tlie  canal.  Instead  of  being  a  depression  to  be  filled 
with  water,  it  is  liable  to  ponr  out  at  any  moment  much  more  water  tlian 
we  waut." 


"The  average  rainfall  of  this  part  of  the  Isthmus,"  said  Dr.  Bronson, 
"according  to  the  official  reports,  is  over  twelve  feet.  This  is  not  distrilj- 
uted  through  the  year,  but  is  confined  to  abont  seven  inontljs.  During 
a  single  rain-storm  six  and  a  half  iucbcs  of  water  have  fallen. 

"The  consequence  is  that  there  are  excessive  floods  in  the  rivers;  the 
Chagres  River,  which  you  see  represented  on  the  map  as  crossing  the  canal, 
is,  in  the  dry  season,  a  stream  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep.     During  a  heavy  flood  it  is  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
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over  fortv  feet  deep,  and  it  Ims  been  known  to  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet  iti 
a  few  liours.  In  these  Hoods  it  brings  down  trees,  rouks,  and  earth,  and 
sometimes  houses,  and  tlie  sides  of  liills.  In  one  fresliet,  an  iron  tank, 
that  Btood  seventeen  feet  above  tlie  railway  track,  was  washed  away,  and  on 
eeveral  occasions  considerable  portions  of  the  road  have  been  destroyed," 


"We  get  over  tliat  difficnlty,"  said  Mr.  Oohio,  "t>y  makinj;  a  barrage, 
or  dam,  across  the  river,  and  between  two  liills,  to  retain  tlie  watere  during 
tlic  freshets,  and  let  them  out  gradually  by  lateral  sluices.  The  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  formed  by  tlie  dam  will  be  mnch  more  than  enough  to 
hold  all  the  water  coming  down  in  the  greatest  rise  that  has  ever  Wen 
known  since  the  railway  was  completed,  in  1855.  Mr.  De  Ijcsseps  says 
that  there  are  three  reservoirs  in  the  world  of  greater  capacity  than  this: 
one  is  at  St.  Etienne,  France;  one  at  La  Giliappc,  Belginni;  and  one 
at  Alicante,  in  Spain.  They  have  stood  for  three  c-enturies,  and  are  ns 
good  and  strong  as  they  ever  were.  Science  lias  improved  since  the  great 
retaining  walls   of   Alicante  were  erected,  and  the  dam  of  the  Cliagres 
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River  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  do  justice  to  tlie  seieiice  wliioli  eon- 
Btructs  it." 

By  this  time  tlie  boat  liad  readied  tlje  line  of  tlie  breakwater  wbicli 
was  being  conetnicted  to  protect  the  harbor  from  the  etroiig  "  iiurthcrB  " 
that  sometimes  blow  at  AspiiiwatI,  and  make  anchorage  unsafe,  The'earth 
dredged  from  the  canal  and  from  the  shallow  portions  of  the  bay  was 
partly  nsed  for  forming  the  ground  already  mentioned,  and  partly  for  con- 
etiucling  the  breakwater.     For  the  lalter  purpose  it  was  piled  between 
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walla  of  roek,  and  it  was  expected  tliat  the  work  would  be  completed  long 
before  tlie  canal  was  ready  foi-  use. 

From  the  breakwater  tliey  were  taken  to  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
opened  by  tlie  dredgea  foi  the  canal,  and  the  locition  of  the  pioposed  new 
port  was  pointed  ont  Then  they  proceeded  np  tlie  greit  ditch  for  two 
or  three  miles,  and  landed  where  the  lanal  and  r.ii1wa}  were  close  together. 


Two  hand-cars  were  standing  on  the  track  and  evidently  waiting  for  them. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  they  had  brought  the  letter  was  there,  and  also 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  railway.  At  the  invitation  of  the  latter,  the 
party  was  soon  distribntcd  on  the  vehicles,  three  on  one  and  three  on  tlie 
other.  Corafoi-tably  seated  on  tlie  front  of  the  liand-cara,  which  were  jno- 
pelled  by  natives  in  very  scanty  dress,  onr  friends  roiled  easily  over  the 
level  track,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  higli  ground,  and  also  of  Panama. 

Frank  and  Fred  thonght  tliey  had  never  taken  a  more  delightfnl  ride. 
The  air  was  delicious;  there  was  tlie  hixuriant  vcgctatioTi  of  the  tropics 
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all  aroiiiicl  them  ;  birds  were  abundant  in  the  trees ;  monkeys  occasionallj 
chattered  above  them,  or  swnng  from  tlie  linibe,  as  if  inviting  tlie  strangers 
to  stop  and  visit  tlieir  relatives;  tlio  speed  was  jnst  enongh  for  comfort; 
their  vision  was  unimpeded,  and  there  was  no  locomotive  in  front  of  them 
to  poison  the  air  with  fumes  of  hnrning  coal  or  shower  tliem  with  cinders. 
Tlien,  too,  their  gnide  was  a  cyclopeedia  of  knowledge,  as  ho  had  been  for 


a  long  time  connected  witii  the  railway  and  was  tlioronghly  conversant 
with  its  historr. 

"  It  was  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  roads  to  bnild  that  I  ever  heard  of," 
said  lie,  "and  three  times  the  work  was  suspended  on  ncconnt  of  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  enongh  laborers  or  bringing  forward  the  necessary 
material.  Everything  bad  to  be  brought  from  New  York  or  some  other 
American  or  European  city,  as  there  was  no  labor  worth  having  to  be 
found  on  the  Isthmus  itself.  Between  Aspinwall  and  Monkey  Hill  the 
engineers   bad   sometimes  to  wade  np  to  their  waists  while  laying  ont 
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the  line,  aiid  after  the  road  was  completed  the  track  repeatedly  sank  down 
out  of  eigiit.  It  happened  several  times  that  two  or  three  hnodred  feet  of 
road  would  thus  disappuar  in  a  single  night,  and  then  the  whole  force  of 
the  road  was  put  to  work  to  till  np  the  cavities.  There  are  some  places 
that  were  filled  two  or  three  times  before  the  road-bed  was  solid  enough 
to  stay.  Since  the  canal  company  began  operations  here  it  has  built 
some  new  tracks,  and  occasionally  meets  with  the  same  trouble,  but  the 
old  part  of  the  line  is  all  right  now. 

"There  is  a  good  story  of  liow  the  natives  of  the  country  aronnd 
Cratnn  had  their  first  view  of  a  locomotive.  The  track  was  completed  to 
that  point,  and  a  day  was  set  for  running  an  engine  over  it.  People  came 
for  long  distances;  they  had  heard  wonderful  stories  of  the  witchcraft  of 
the  strangers,  and  there  was  great  curiosity  to  know  about  it.  There  was 
an  immense  crowd,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  locomotive  came  in 
sight,  pufiing  vigorously,  and  emitting  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke.  There 
was  great  excitement,  which  i-eached  the  pitch  of  terror  when  the  creature 
came  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  the  wiiistle  was  blown.  The  whole 
crowd  fled  to  the  river,  and  many  of  them  jumped  in,  expecting  they 
would  be  pursued,  and  possibly  devoured. 

"  Finding  the  monster  did  not  follow  them,  they  gathered  courage  and 
reaseembled,  but  stood  at  a  safe  distance,  ready  to  run  again  if  necessary. 
They  sent  forward  their  priest  to 
examine  the  animal;  he  surveyed 
it  carefully,  and  then  informed  his 
followera  that  it  was  not  an  animnl, 
bnt  a  machine,  in  which  there  was  a 
veritable  demon  chained,  ind  com 
pelled  to  work  the  crank  winch  pio 
pelled  it.  The  explanation  was  ent 
licient;  the  good  priest  knew  it  wis 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  enlighten  thuin 
on  the  nses  of  steam,  and  found  the 
demon  story  the  shortest  wiy  out  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is  just  possible 
though,  that  he  was  not  versed  m 
natural  philosophy,  and  litsexplani 
tion  may  have  been  the  honest  result 
of  his  observation." 

At  several  points,  as  they  passed 
along,  Fi-ed   observed    men  cutting 
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nway  tlie  buElies  by  tlie  madside,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question,  he  learned 
tliat  tlie  growtli  of  tlio  tropical  forest  was  so  rapid  that  men  ^ere  kept 
busy  all  along  the  route  in  keeping  it  down,  so  that  it  woiild  not  tonch  the 
passing  trains.  "But  it  is  not  without  its  advantages,"  said  their  inform- 
ant; "  what  it  costs  to  keep  down  tiio  rapid  vegetation  is  more  tiian  com- 
pensated by  tiie  interlacing  of  tlie  roots  through  the  road-bed  so  that  it 
makes  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  water  which  rushes  down  tlie  elopes 
after  the  Iieavy  rains.  Many  a  serious  injury  to  the  road  has  been  pre- 
ven^ted  by  tliis  mass  of  roots." 

Tlieir  attention  was  called  to  the  flowei-e  that  grew  in  the  forest,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  youths  were  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  varieties 
of  trees  and  plants  that  they  passed 
in  tlteir  ride.  There  were  palms  and 
mangroves,  canes,  ferns,  orchids, 
and  creeping,  climbing,  and  hanging 
plantsalniost  without  number.  There 
was  hardly  a  tree  witliout  a  parasite, 
and  many  trees  were  covered  from 
tite  base  to  tlie  topmost  limb  with 
foliage  that  was  not  their  own.  In 
some  cases  the  trees  wore  actually 
killed  by  the  parasites  that  clung  to 
them,  and  reminded  our  friends  of 
the  picture  of  a  deer  strangled  by  a 
serpent. 

Fred  asked  for  the  famous  prod- 
uct of  tlie  Istlimus,  a  member  of 
the  orchid  family,  Periatera  Elata^ 
known  as  "  Flor  del  Espiritu  Santo," 
or  "  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It 
was  pointed  out  to  them,  and,  at  the 
youth's  request,  they  stopped  long 
THE  EsptHwn  81NT0  rLon-Eiu  euougli  to  gatlicr  a  few  specimens. 

The  youths  greatly  admired  the 
flower,  and  when  they  saw  it  neither  of  them  wondered  at  its  name  nor  the 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  in  Central  American  countries.  It 
has  a  white  blossom  resembling  the  tulip,  and  in  the  inside  of  the  blossom 
is  the  figure  of  a  dove.  It  needs  no  imagination  to  show  the  form  of  the 
bird  ;  there  it  rests,  with  its  wings  drooping  at  its  sides  and  its  head  bent 
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forvard  bo  tliat  tlie  bill  almost  touches  the  breASt ;  the  body  of  tlie  dove  is 
of  a  snowy  white,  while  the  biil  is  tipped  with  i-ed.  The  flower  h»s  a 
[wrfuine  reecmbliiig  that  of  the  magnolia,  and  it  blooms  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eninmer  months. 

Frank  wanted  to  send  home  some  of  the  plants,  and  was  told  that  he 
conM  do  so  witli  ease,  but  the  bulbs  would  not  live  iinless  they  were  pro- 
cared  in  May  or  June,  when  the  stalks  had  been  snfiieiently  developed  to 
prodnce  the  flower.  It  is  said  that  the  early  Spanish  explorers  of  the 
Isthmns  bowed  before  this  flower  and  worshipped  it,  and  the  reverence 
that  was  then  developed  has  never  been  lost.  Down  to  quite  recently 
it  was  very  dtHicnlt  to  procnre  spccimeiia  of  tlie  Espiritu  Santo  flower, 
Offing  to  this  reverential  feeling,  and  it  is  only  since  the  colonization  of 
tiie  Isthmus  by  Americans  that  the  stranger  has  been  able  to  obtain  all  he 
wants.  The  flower  Is  now  cultivated  in  hot-houses,  and  has  been  trans- 
ported to  other  tropical  countries,  where  it  is  snceessfnlly  grown. 

Fred  called  attention  to  several  trees  resembling  some  they  liad  seen  in 
Java  and  Ceylon,  and  Frank  picked  out  three  or  four  varieties  of  mahogany 
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wliieii  lie  conld  recognize.  Occasionally  tliere  was  a  clearing  devoted  to 
bauauae  and  other  fmile,  and  at  Gatiiri  Station,  wliere  the  road  was  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  Cliagres  River,  several  natives  offered  the  fruits  for  sale. 
The  old  village  of  Gatun  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  group  of  lints  half  concealed  hy  the  foliage.  In  the  old  days 
of  California  travel,  before  the  coiietruction  of  the  railway,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gatun  drove  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  goid-seekers ;  according  to 
one  writer,  "eggs  were  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece,  and  tiic  ground- 
rent  for  a  hammock  was  two  dollars  a  night." 

An  excavating  machine  was  in  operation  not  far  from  the  railway,  and 
huge  mounds  of  earth  had  been  thrown  np  on  eitiier  side  of  the  line  of 
the  canal.  Ilnndreds  of  laborers  were  at  work,  and  the  scene  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  encountered  at  Aspinwall,  or,  ratlier, 
at  the  new  city  whicli  has  risen  near  it.  "  This  is  an  American  machine," 
SHid  their  guide,  as  he  pointed  to  the  excavator,  "and  it  will  interest  yon 
to  know  that  the  excavators  and  dredges  from  New  York  have  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  tliose  of  French  construction.  They  are  very 
effective,  and  rarely  get  out  of  order ;  the  French  machines  were  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  Suez  Canal,  but  the  soil  here  is  much  harder  than  that 
at  Suez,  and  requires  a  more  powerful  engine  for  its  removal." 

From  Gatun  the  party  returned  to  the  canal  entrance,  and  tlienco  to 
their  hotel  in  Aspinwall.  Later  tiiey  dined  with  their  new  friends,  and 
when  they  retired  for  the  night  they  folt  that  they  iiad  crowded  a  good 
deal  of  sight-seeing  into  their  first  day  on  the  Isthmus. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OVER  THE  ISTHMUS.  — A  PROFITABLE  RAILWAY.— ISTHMUS  FEVER.— TROPICAL 
TREE.S  FLOWERS,  AND  ANIMALS.— SIGHTS  IN  PANAMA.— THE  CATHEDRAL.— 
A  STROLL  ON  THE  BEACH.— THE  PARADISE  OF  CONCHO  LOG  ISTS. 

^VTEXT  morning  our  friends  arranged  to  leave  for  Panama  by  the  regular 
-^^  train.  Just  as  tliey  were  about  starting  from  tlie  hotel  they  were  met 
by  the  manager  of  the  railway,  who  invited  them  to  occupy  the  directors' 
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car,  which  was  to  be  drawn  by  a  special  locomotive,  and  would  follow  the 
train  an  hour  or  more  later.     They  accepted  the  invitation,  sending  their 
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baggage  by  the  train,  with  the  assurance  that  it  wonld  be  found  at  the 
station  at  Panama  on  their  arrival.  The  directors'  car  afforded  superior 
facilities  for  seeing  tlie  objects  of  interest  along  the  route,  and,  besides, 
they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  the  manager,  and  also  by  the  official  who 
had  been  of  such  practical  assistance  on  the  previous  day. 

They  were  joined  by  some  of  the  officials  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  altogether  the  party  was  a  most  agreeable  one.  Dr. 
Bronson  explained  to  the  youths  that  when  the  canal  company  was  organ- 
ized it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  command  of  the  railway  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  work.  A  controlling  interest  in  the  line  was  bought  by  the 
canal  company,  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the  shares  re- 
ceived a  good  price  for  their  property. 

"  The  Panama  Railwaj'  has  been  the  most  profitable  thing  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,"  said  the  Doctor,  "or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able I  ever  heard  of.  The  managers  have  generally  kept  their  affaii-s  as 
much  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  would,  doubtless,  assure  you  that  they 
had  lost  money  by  their  investment,  which  is  often  the  case  with  men 
who  have  a  remunerative  business  of  any  kind.  The  local  fare  over  the 
line  between  Aspinwall  and  Panama  was  established  at  twenty-five  dollars, 
and  remained  at  that  figure  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Twenty-five  dollars 
for  a  ride  of  forty-eight  miles,  or  more  than  fifty  cents  a  mile!  Thousands 
of  passengers  were  carried  over  the  road  every  month,  and  every  thousand 
passengers  meant  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  railway.  At  one 
time  the  steamships  were  carrying  steerage  passengers  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  eighty  dolhirs,  including  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus; 
the  steamship  company  thus  received  fifty-five  dollars  for  carrying  a  pas- 
senger five  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  including  his  board  and  lodging 
for  twenty-three  days,  while  the  railway  company  received  almost  half  as 
much  for  carrying  him  forty-eight  miles,  lodging  him  four  hours  in  rickety 
cars,  and  giving  him  no  board  whatever. 

"But  bygones  are  bN'gones,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "and  if  any  trav- 
eller disliked  the  price  of  the  railway  journey  he  had  the  privilege  of 
going  by  the  old  route.  This  involved  a  tedious  journey  up  the  Chagres 
River  by  bongoes  or  native  boats  as  far  as  Gorgona,  and  a  ride  thence  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  mud  to  Panama.  The  riding  was  done  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  as  there  was  no  wagon-road  ;  travellers  were  often  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  as  there  were  very  scanty  accommodations 
in  the  few  villages  along  the  road;  a  week  or  more  was  generallj'  con- 
sumed in  the  trip;  the  prices  of  everything  were  exorbitant;  and  the 
tourist  generally  reached  the  end  of  his  journey  feeling  very  much  as  if 
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he  had  been  passed  tlirongli  a  patent  wringing-maeliine.  Not  a.  few  fell 
ill  and  died  on  tlie  way,  and  many  a  fevered  Bufferer  in  California,  years 
afterward?,  conld  trace  the  beginning  of  his  ills  to  liis  exposure  on  the 
Isthmns.  'Isthnvns  fever'  beeatne  known  almost  as  a. distinct  malady, 
and  it  was  often  very  diHiculc  of  cure.     It  is  pretty  well  forgotten  now. 


thanks  to  the  rapid  transit  afforded  by  tlie  railway.  Under  all  the  circnrn- 
etances,  the  enterprising  men  who  constructed  this  road  deserve  every  cent 
they  received  from  it ;  it  lias  saved  thousands  of  lives  to  tiie  popnlation  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  has  added  niaterially  to  the 
commercial  facilities  of  the  world.  It  was  built  under  many  discourage- 
ments, and  the  energy  displayed  in  its  construction  wns  worthy  of  a  libcnil 
reward." 

They  rolled  merrily  over  the  track  and  in  a  little  wliilc  liad  passed 
Gatnn  Station,  and  the  point  they  visited  in  tlieir  excursion  to  inspect  the 
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work  on  tlie  canal.  They  woniid  among  the  low  hills  and  along  tlie  bank 
of  the  CliHgi'es  Iltver,  catching  pretty  views  here  and  there,  and  fiassing 
several  unimportant  stations  without  stopping.  One  of  the  ofSoials  pointed 
out  the  cottage  which  was  tlie  favorite  I'esidence  of  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens 
during  his  connection  with  tlie  railway,  and  also  a  gigantic  tree  which  haa 
long  been  known  as  "Stephens's  tree."  Other  objects  of  interest  were 
indicated,  and  there  was  not  an  idle  raonient  in  the  whole  journey, 


The  railway  crosses  the  Chagres  River  at  Barbacons,  where  there  is  ft 
fine  bridge,  whicli  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  that  capricious  stream  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  creditably  upon  its  buJldei-s.  A  little  beyond  Barba- 
eoas  they  met  a  train  bound  eastward,  and  waited  a  short  time  on  a  siding 
ty  enable  the  locomotive  and  its  burden  to  get  out  of  the  way.  The  delay 
gave  an  opportunity  for  a  brief  excursion  into  the  tropical  forest,  which 
came  close  up  to  the  railway,  as  it  does  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
between  Aspinwall  and  Panama. 

Frank  and  Fred  were  accompanied  by  one  of  their  new  fiicnde,  who 
Ecetned  to  be  well  vei-sed  in  the  botany  of  the  country.     The  first  tree  to 
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meet  their  gaze  wsb  a  iialm,  and  wliile  they  were  iiotino^  jts  peculiarities 
tlieir  guide  told  tliein  there  was  no  place  in  tlie  world  where  so  many 
varieties  of  tiie  plm  could  be  found  together  as  on  tlic  Isthnins.  "  There 
are,"  eaid  be, "  twenty-one  different  species  of  palm-trees ;  I  am  informed 
that  tliree  or  four  more  have  been  fonnd  in  tlie  vicinity,  bnt  I  have  not 
Been  tiiem.  From  one  of  the  well-known  varieties  is  extracted  the  pabn- 
oil  of  commerce;  another  prodnces  a  sweet  sap  from  wliieh  tlie  natives 
distil  a  wine  they  use  freely  as  a  beverage ;  there  is  the  '  sugar  palm,'  from 
which  sugar  is  made;  the  'sago  palm,'  which  pradnces  sago,  but  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  that  of  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  the  '  ivory  pahii,'  which 
supplies  vegetable  ivory;  the  'cabbage  pabii,'  whose  stalks  resenibie  the 
cabbage  in  appearance  and  taste;  and  the  'glove  palm,'  from  which  bags 
for  holding  grain  or  kindred  things  arc  readily  obtained.  Houses,  weapons, 
domestic  utensils,  and  many  other  things  are  inade  from  the  leaves,  stalks, 
fruit,  hark,  or  wood  of  the  palm,  and  the  tree  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  natives  of  the  Isthmus  us  is  the  bamboo  to  the  inhabit- 
anU  of  tropical  Asia." 
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It  was  impossible  to  peneti-ate  far  into  tlio  forest,  owin^  to  the  network 
of  liaiiging  and  creeping  plants  tlmt  blocked  tlic  way,  and  tlie  yontlis  were 
not  long  in  realizing  tlie  diffieulties  enconntered  by  the  suvveyoi-a  who  laid 
ont  the  line  of  the  railway.  Tlioir  guide  described  many  of  the  vegetable 
prowtlis  that  were  visible,  and  the  luiinbcr  was  so  great  that  Frank  was 
fjiirly  bewildered  with  tlieiii.  Si>  he  called  attention  to  the  birds  darting 
among  the  thick  foliage,  and  asked  about  the  animal  kingdom  of  the 
country. 

"  There  are  birds,  beasis,  reptiles,  and  insects  hero  in  great  nnmber," 
was  the  reply.  "There  are  parrots  of  several  kinds,  some  of  which  will 
learn  to  talk  while  others  will  not ;  there  are  toncans,  with  enormous  beaks 
especially  designed  for  tlie  disposal  of  frnits;  Immming-birds  of  gorgeous 
hues  and  hardly  bigger  than  bees;  and  there  are  orioles,  trogons,  tanagers. 
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and  other  birds  whose  names  are  only  known 

locall;  or  in  scientific  works.    There  are  wild 

tarkey 8  and  gronse  among  the  hills ;  the  lat- 
ter are  shj  and  not  easily  taken,  and  the 

hnnter  is  always  at  a  disadvantage  on  account 

of  the  thickness  of  the  shrubbery ;  the  tapir 

abonnde  id  the  low  ground  and  marshes  near 

the  rivers,  and  his  flesh  is  not  nnlike 
pork  in  taste  aTid  appearance.  You 
have  already  seen  monkeys,  and  if 
you  could  go  into  the  forest  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  settlements  you  might 
see  hundreds  of  them  in  a  etngle  day. 
They  go  in  lai^  parties  oftentimes, 
and  whenever  they  make  a  ■'aid  on  a 
banana  plantation  they  destroy  in  a 
few  hours  tlie  labor  of  a  whole  sea- 
son. There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the 
old  days  the  natives  used  to  serve  up 
monkey  flesh  to  the  California  eml- 
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the  size  of  a  lialf-grown  cliickeii 
"Not  exactly,"  replied  their 
which  is  very  abiindaiit  on  the 
Isthmus,  and  considered  nii 
excellent  article  of  food.  It 
is  mpacions,  like  the  crab  gen- 
erally, and  cornea  fearlessly 
into  the  prescTice  of  man  in 
search  of  a  breakfast.  These 
crabs  devour  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  ivill  often  rednce  a 
horse  or  ox  to  a  heap  of  pol- 
ished bones  in  a  few  lionrs.  It 
will  be  well  for  you  to  tread 


grants  under  the  name  of  'opossnm.' 
The  opoasnm  is  found  here,  but  he  ia 
not  easily  taken,  and  a  man  from  the 
States  would  have  no  hesitation  In  eat- 
ing its  flesh,  thongh  he  might  seriously 
object  to  dining  on  monkey. 

"  Besides  the  animals  I  hare  men- 
tioned," he  continued,  "we  have  the 
ant-eater,  peccary,  sloth,  deer,  cougar, 
bear,  and  tiger-cat ;  the  peccary  is  also 
known  as  the  '  wild  hog,'  and  is  closely 
allied  to  the  tapir.  There  is  a  lizard 
called  the  iguana,  which  is  sometimes 
live  or  six  feet  long,  and  is  as  deliciona 
as  lobster  or  chicken  ;  its  eggs  are  much 
prized  by  the  natives,  and  frequently 
seen  in  the  markets.  Atnericans  who 
come  here  are  generally  chary  of  eating 
iguana,  because  it  is  a  lizard  ;  we  have 
got  over  this  difticnlty  by  naming  it 
'  Panama  lobster,'  and  thus  silencing  all 
objections.  Tlicre's  a  great  deal  in  a 
name." 

The  youths  admitted    the  evident 

truth  of  the  assertion.    Suddenly,  Frank 

espied  almost  under  his  feet  a  crab  about 

,  and  asked  if  it  was  a  "  Panama  beetle." 

guide,  with  a  smile.     '*It  is  a  land-crab, 
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carefully  on  the  groDnd  in  the  vicinity,  ob  you  never  know  wlieti  yon  wilt 
encounter  a  scorpion,  tarantnla,  or  centipede,  or  even  a  venomouB  snake. 
Occasionally  we  tind  large  serpents  of  the  constrictor  species,  bnt  they 
are  not  as  dan^erone  as  the  smaller  reptiles  And  insects.  The  tarantula  is 
a  sort  of  hairy  spider,  quite  pretty  to  look  at,  but  so  venomous  that  his 
Uite  canses  death  in  a  few  hours.  The  natives  have  a  belief  that  if  a  ta- 
rantula simply  walks  over  the  flesli  uithont  biting  there  is  left  a  poison 
cos  trail  which  causes  rheninatic  and  other  pains,  lasting  foi  jears  or  per 
laps  for  a  lifetime  Catch  one  of  these  spiders  and  show  it  to  a  group  of 
natives,  and  they  will  lun  shrieking  away  from  you  ' 


The  whistle  of  the  locomotive  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  and  re- 
called the  young  nataraliats  to  the  train.  Fred  observed  a  native  witli  one 
foot  bandaged  across  the  toes,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"  Probably  jiggers,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  please  tell  us  what  jiggers  are?" 

"  Its  native  name  is  chigoe"  answered  tlieir  guide,  " and  tJiia  has  been 
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anglicized  into  'jigger.'  Ita  Bcientific  name  is  Pulex penetrans ;  it  is  a 
epeciee  of  flea  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  tlie  human  body,  especially  uq- 
der  the  fikin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.  Its  presence  is  indicated 
by  a  slight  itching  and  subsequently  by  a  metnbranonB  sac,  like  the  head 
of  a  pin.  This  sac  can  be  i-emoved  with  a  needle  or  by  washing  tlie  feet 
with  tobacco  juice ;  if  allowed  to  remain  it  causes  an  ulcer,  and  the  victim 
will  quite  likely  lose  his  toes.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  close  watch  to 
one's  feet,  and  wash  tliem  frequently  with  strong  eoap  or  decoction  of 
tobacco." 

Natural  history  gave  place  to  more  immediate  matters  as  the  train 
passed  one  of  the  points  where  excavations  for  the  canal  were  going  on. 
The  scene  was  a  repetition  of  that  at  Gatun,  and  needs  no  special  descrip- 
tion, but  it  naturally  led  to  further  conversation  upon  the  great  enter- 
prise wliicli  was  intended  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

Fred  asked  how  it  happened  that  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  con- 
necting North  and  South  America  was  being  constructed  by  Frenchmen 
and  with  French  capital? 
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"  For  the  very  simple  reason,"  the  Doctor  answered,  "  that  Americans 
were  unwilling  to  risk  their  money  in  the  work  and  the  French  were 
ready  to  do  so.  The  final  surveys  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Bonapaite 
Wyse  of  the  French  navy,  and  the  expense  was  paid  by  French  capital- 
ists. M.  De  Lesseps,  whose  name  has  become  known  throughout  the 
world  for  his  energy  in  making  the  Suez  Canal,  caused  an  international 
congress  to  be  assembled  at  Paris  in  1879 ;  this  congress  decided  in  favor 
of  the  present  location,  and  for  a  canal  without  locks.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  company  was  formed,  and  the  work  is  going  on  as  you  see  it. 

"  It  is  quite  likely  that  diplomatic  questions  will  arise  concerning  the 
use  of  the  canal  by  the  great  nations  of  the  globe ;  meantime,  we  need 
not  disturb  ourselves  about  it,  but  wait  patiently  for  the  day  when  ships 
will  be  able  to  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean.  To  understand  the  advantages 
to  commerce  which  will  result  from  the  construction  of  the  canal  you 
have  only  to  look  at  this  map  and  observe  the  diflference  between  the 
proposed  routes  for  ships  and  those  which  are  at  present  followed." 

The  Doctor  unfolded  a  map  which  we  give  on  page  53.  While  Frank 
and  Fred  were  glancing  at  the  routes  marked  upon  it,  Dr.  Bronson  read 
the  following  array  of  figures : 

Miles. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Sydney,  Australia,  via  Cape  Horn,  is 12,870 

"  "  •'  tm  Panama 9,950 

In  favor  of  Panama 2,920 

The  distjince  from  New  York  to  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Isl.,  via  Cape  Horn. . . .  13,560 

"  "  "  via  Panama 6,800 

In  favor  of  Panama 6,760 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong,  via  Cape  Horn 17,420 

"  "  rta  Panama il'^^2 

In  favor  of  Panama. .  i 5,570 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Yokohama,  Japan,  via  Cape  Horn 16,710 

"  "  "  via  Panama 10,220 

In  favor  of  Panama 6,490 

Tlie  distance  fi-om  England  to  Sydney,  Australia,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope. . .   12,828 

"  "  "  via  Panama 12,730 

In  favor  of  Panama 98 

"  Between  England  and  Sydney  they  don't  save  much  distance,"  Fred 
remarked ;  *'  but  on  all  the  other  routes  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
figures.  We  will  all  hope  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  canal,  and 
on  the  opening  day  we'll  fling  our  hats  in  the  air  and  cheer  as  loudly  as 
possible  in  honor  of  Ferdinand  De  Lesseps." 

Meantime  the  train  had  left  the  valley  of  the  Chagres  River  and  was 
ascending  among  the  hills  towards  the  summit  level,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
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eight  feet  above  the  ocean.  Many  of'the  hills  were  sharply  conical  and 
showed  that  they  were  of  volcanic  origin;  high  embaiikmente  and  heavy 
CQttings  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succeEBion,  and  at  one  point  the  road 
woDod  ronnd  the  side  of  a  hill  composed  of  basaltic  crystals  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.    It  was  explained  that  this 


was  one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  world  where  basultic  colnmns  were 
found  in  any  but  upright  positions :  at  Fingal's  Cave,  in  Staflfa,  the  Giant's 
Canseway,  in  Ireland,  and  the  Palisades  of  tlie  Hudson  tliey  are  upright, 
bat  on  this  hill  of  the  Panama  iBtliinus  they  are  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
and  indicate  very  clearly  that  there  has  been  a  great  convulsion  of  nat- 
nre  since  their  formation. 

The  Cerro  de  Loa  Bucaneros,  or  "  Hill   of  The  Buccaneers,"  was 
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pointed  ont.  It  receivcB  ttie  name  from  the  fact  timt  from  its  summit 
tlie  buccaneer,  Morgan,  had  his  first  view  of  ancient  Panama  in  166&, 
and  lie  encamped  at  the  base  of  the  liill  on  the  night  before  his  attack 
upon  the  city. 

Soon  after  passing  this  memorable  hill  the  city  of  Panama  was  visible 
in  the  distance.     Entering  the  railway  station,  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  in 


a  few  moments  Frank  and  Fred  were  gazing  on  the  waters  breaking  on 
tlie  beach  jmt  ontside  tlie  spacious  bnilding.  A  long  pier  jutted  into  the 
bay  at  tlie  fend  of  the  station;  a  steamboat  was  being  laden  there  with 
freight,  intended  for  one  of  the  large  sleaniers  grouped  together  two  or 
throe  miles  away.  Dr.  Bronson  explained  that  the  bay  of  Panama  is  quite 
shallow  for  a  long  way  out,  and  only  boats  of  light  draft  can  come  close  to 
shore.  The  canal  company  is  dredging  a  channel  from  the  deep  parts  of 
the  bay  up  to  the  shore,  which  will  form  an  approach  to  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  when  that  work  is  cotnpleted.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  about  fif- 
teen feet  on  the  average,  varying  with  the  season  and  the  phases  of  the 
moon ;  and  consequently  a  lock  will  bo  necessary  at  Panama  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  current  through  the  canal. 
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Tbe  moath  of  tlie  canal  is  at  La  Boca,  some  distance  from  tlie  railway 
station.  Engineering  reasons  caused  the  selection  of  tliie  spot,  as  it 
possessed  considerable  advantages  over  the  railway  teriniiius.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  dredge  out  a  large  basin  near  La  Boca,  where 
ships  can  lie  in  safety  while  waiting  their  turn  to  pass  through  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Until  this  basin  is  completed,  the  anchorage  for  large  ships 
will  be  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  islands  where  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  other  large 
companies,  Lave  their  docks  and  coaling-stations. 


Onr  friends'found  their  baggage  at  the  station  ;  they  had  telegraphed 
for  accommodations  in  the  principal  hotel  of  Panama,  and  the  runner  of 
the  house  was  waiting  to  meet  them.  Confiding  their  baggage  to  his 
care,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  establishment;  breakfjiet  had  been 
served  in  the  directors'  car  during  the  ride  from  Aspinwall,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  ready  to  start  at  once  to  look  through  the  city.  We 
are  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from  Frank's  note-book: 

"  Panama  contains  about  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  very  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone.     There  is  notliing  particularly  attractive  about 
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it, but  it  is  qnaint  and  interesting;  the  IioiiseB  are  built  with  courtyards, 
in  the  Spaiiisli  style,  and  yon  might  easily  imagine  yonrself  in  a  part  of 
Cordova  or  Cadiz,  or  even  in  Madrid.  Tlie  cathedral  is  a  line  building 
for  this  part  of  the  world,  though  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  of  much 
account  in  any  prominent  city  of  Europe.  The  bells  are  old  and  not 
very  tuneful;  they  are  rung  at  frequent  intervals,  beginning  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  nervous  traveller  to 
take  lodgings  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  venerable  building. 

"  Tiie  city  is  in  north  latitude  8°  57',  and  received  a  royal  charter  from 
King  Charles  I.  of  Spain,  in  1521.  '  Panama'  is  an  Indian  word  which 
means  '  a  place  abounding  in  lish ;'  the  old  city  was  about  six  miles  north- 
eaat  of  the  present  one,  which  dates  from  1670.  Old  Panama  was  de- 
stroyed in  1668,  by  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  and  for  a  long  time  the  prea- 
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ent  city  was  known  as  '  New  Panama,'  to  digtinguiBh  it  from  its  prede- 
ceeeur. 

"  The  builders  of  the  new  city  enrronnded  it  with  strong  wails  as  a  de- 
fence against  invaders,  but  these  walls  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  rnin. 
They  would  be  of  no  nse  against  modern  artillery,  as  a  few  cannon  could 
batter  them  down  in  half  a  dozen  hours.  In  many  places,  bushes  and  trees 
grow  among  the  stones  j  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  help 
themselves  to  building  material  from  the  walls,  but  the  practice  was  not 
long  continued.  Originally  tlie  walls  were  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high, 
with  battlements  and  towers  at  frequent  intervals;  they  cost  so  much 
that  the  SpaDisIi  government  wrote  to  the  commander  of  tlie  city,  and 
wished  to  know  'whether  the  walls  were  builded  of  silver  or  of  gold.' 
We  aaw  some  of  the  cannon  that  were  sent  from  Spain  for  the  defence  of 
the  walls;  they  have  not  been  fired  for  many  years,  and  would  probably 
explode  at  the  first  attempt  to  use  them. 

"  We  went  along  the  principal  street,  looking  into  the  cathedral,  which 
is  probably  two  hundred  feet  long  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  width,  and 
is  divided  in  the  interior  by  four  rows  of  massive  columns  which  support 
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tlie  roof.  It  contains  niinierotis  sliriiies  and  altars;  the  floor  is  of  brick, 
and  wlien  we  entered  it  was  being  swept  hy  lialf  a  dozen  dark-skinned 
natives,  one  of  whom  offered  to  show  lis  through  the  building.  "Wo  de- 
clined the  proposal,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  worth  seeing,  and 
our  time  was  limited. 

"  In  the  plaza  or  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  there  were  little 
groups  of  people,  a  few  on  horseback,  but  the  most  of  them  on  foot. 
There  were  a  few  women  whose  veils  of  rich  lace  showed  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  npper  claesee,  and  others,  more  nauicrous,  who  wore  the 
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rd>02a  or  mantle  of  the  descendants  of  tbe  aborigines.  There  were 
water-carriers  monnted  on  malee,  and  on  each  side  of  every  mule  was  a 
conple  of  kegs  of  water,  with  a  sprig  of  grass  or  a  bunch  of  leaves  Btuck 
into  the  opening  on  top.  Panama  has  no  sjateni  of  public  water-works, 
and  the  inhabitants  ai'e  supplied  froiu  house  to  house,  in  the  manner  of 
two  hundred  yetira  ago.  The  occupation  of  a  water-carrier  is  said  to  de- 
scend from  father  to  son ;  nobody  gets  rich  at  tlie  bnsiness,  but  it  af- 
fords a  living  to  a  good  many  people. 

"  Tliere  were  many  natives  riding,  or  leading  mules  taden  with  garden 
produce  from  the  neighborhood,  and  also  other  natives  who  were  their 
own  beasts  of  burden,  and  carried  baskets  or  bags  on  their  beads.  Tliere 
were  priests  in  Sowing  robes  and  shovel-siiaped  hats,  some  hurrying  along 
as  if  on  important  business,  while  others  were  idling  among  the  people, 
and  evidently  enjoying  themselves.  The  cathedral  is  on  the  western  side 
of  the  plaza,  and  on  the  southern  side  is  the  cabildo  or  Government 
House,  corresponding  to  our  City  Hall.  It  is  a  plain  building  of  stone, 
two  etories  high,  and  with  wide  porticoes  or  balconies  on  both  stories. 
Here  all  the  business  of  the  city  is  conducted. 
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"On  tlie  otlier  side  of  the  square  there  were  several  plain-looking 
buildings,  with  dwellinga  on  the  upper  stories  and  stores  below;  some  of 
tlieiu  were  old,  while  others  were  new,  and  there  were  two  or  three  gape 
where  nothing  but  ruins  was  visible.  Panama  has  suffered  severely  from 
fires.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1737,  but  was  quickly  rebuilt, 
as  its  business  was  then  prosperous.  In  1781  there  was  another  serious 
tire,  and  since  1864  theie  have  been  three  extensive  conflagrations  whose 
traces  are  still  visible.  The  gaps  around  the  plaza  are  the  result  of  these 
later  disasters. 

"We  crossed  the  plaza  and  continued  on  to  the  Po»tiga  de  las  Monaa, 
or  '  Gate  of  the  Monks,'  which  is  crowned  by  a  watch-tower,  and  leads 
through  the  ruined  wall  to  the  beach.     A  woman  and  child  were  Bitting 


under  the  shadow  of  the  gateway,  and  people  were  coming  and  going,  on 
foot  or  in  the  saddle.  When  wo  reached  the  beach  the  tide  was  out  and 
there  was  a  large  expanse  of  coral  reef  visible;  it  was  alive  with  crabs, 
shrimps,  cuttle-fishes,  and  other  marine  products,  and  we  picked  np  lots 
and  lots  of  shells  of  curious  form  and  color.  It  is  a  splendid  place  for 
conchologists,  and  if  the  sun  had  not  been  so  hot  we  would  have  stayed 
there  an  hour  or  two. 


THE  CHURCH   OF  SAN   DOUINGO. 
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"  We  cftme  back  tbroagh  tlie  gateway,  and  met  one  of  onr  late  com- 
panioQB  of  the  train.  He  took  ub  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of  San 
Domingo,  which  was  bnilt  soon  after  the  foaDding  of  the  city,  and  burned 
more  than  a  hundi-ed  ;eare  ago.  In  its  time,  it  was  the  finest  chnrch  in 
Panama,  and  was  said  to  possess  a  great  store  of  silver  aud  gold  images 
and  other  treasures. 


"Dr.  Bronson  was  anxious  to  see  a  remarkable  arch  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  our  friend  offered  to  point  it  out. 
We  passed  among  the  walls,  which  were  thickly  overgrown  with  vines  and 
bashes,  and  finally  came  to  the  arcliway.  It  is  forty  feet  long,  and  has  a 
perpendicular  radius  at  the  keystone  of  only  two  feet ;  it  is  made  of  brick, 
tod  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.    Our  friend  said  he  had  never 
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heard  of  anything  like  it,  and  that  many  architects  passing  through 
Panama  in  the  last  twenty  years  had  seen  and  admired  it. 

"Some  of  the  bells  of  the  church  were  lying  where  they  fell  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  and  others  were  liiing  upon  timbers  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  tliey  could  bo  rung  as  in  the  olden  time.  Our  guide  told 
us  an  interesting  story  about  the  way  tliese  bells  were  made  and  giveu  to 
the  church. 

"  Soon  after  Panama  was  founded,  the  Qneen  of  Spain  invited  the 
ladies  of  her  court  to  come  and  bring  whatever  money  they  could  afford, 
for  the  foundi[ig  of  the  Cluirch  of  San  Domingo.  She  gathered  a  large 
amount,  which  was  used  fur  building  the  church.  When  the  time  came  to 
prepare  the  Irells,  people  of  all  classes  were  invited  to  make  donations, 
and  witness  the  operation  of  casting.  They  came  in  great  crowds;  the 
queen  threw  in  liandfuls  of  gold,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court 
did  likewise  ;  the  poor  contributed  silver  or  copper,  and  so  the  amount  of 
metal  in  the  crucibles  increased.  Then  the  queen  threw  in  the  golden 
ornaments  that  siic  wore  ;  her  ladies  did  the  same ;  the  excitement  became 
great ;  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  valuables — many  of  them  precious  relics 
or  family  heirlooms — wore  contributed  to  the  pious  work,  and  thus  the 
bells  for  the  church  in  the  Kew  World  were  made.  Their  tone  was  said 
to  be  of  the  purest,  and  they  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  priests 
who  have  thetn  in  charge.  High  prices  have  been  offered  for  these  belle, 
but  invariably  refused." 


THE  BAY   OF  PANAMA. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"THE  PLACE  OF  nSH."— AN  EXCURSION  TO  OLD  PANAMA,— VISITING  A  HERMIT.— 
DRIXKI.\<i  CHICHL  — RUINS  OF  THE  CITV,  — MORtiAN  THE  BUCCANEER.  — HIS 
HISTORY  AND  EXPLOITS.- HOW  HE  CAPTURED  PANAMA. 

Tj'ROil  tlie  ruins  of  the  clnireli  the  youths  and  tlieir  companions 
-*-  strolled  to  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  where  they  watched  the  snnset 
gilding  the  distant  hilltops  and  lighting  up  the  watere  of  the  heautifnl 


Boy  of  Panama,  The  wall  is  hero  enlarged  into  a  wide  promenade,  which 
overlooks  a  level  space  containing  the  arsoiial,  the  military  barracks,  and 
the  prieoDe  of  the  eity  government.  The  Esplanade  is  the  favorite  loung- 
ing-place  of  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  our  friends  had  an 
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excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  local  drese  and  manners.  Nobody 
appeared  to  be  in  a  Iinrry,  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  divide  into  groups 
and  couples,  very  mucli  as  in  otiier  lands  and  nnder  other  skies.  Soioe 
sauntered  slowly  up  and  down  the  promenade,  while  others  leaned  over  the 
parapet,  or  reclined  on  the  grass  which  covered  a  considerahle  part  of  the 
Esplanade.  Ships  and  steamers  were  ancliorcd  in  tlio  distance,  ^vhile  the 
foreground  of  the  bay  was  dotted  with  native  boats,  which  seemed  to  be 
d  'ft'  g  a'  le  Ij  ■  t!  e  ge  tie  b  eeze  AltOnCtl  e  tl  e  p'ctu  e  was  de- 
Igf     adogoheeebecd 


On  the  next  morning  our  friends  wore  up  early  for  an  excursion  to 
Old  Panama,  which  we  liave  already  mentioned.  As  we  drew  on  Frank's 
note-hook  for  the  modern  city,  we  will  rely  upon  Fred  for  our  information 
about  tlic  ancient  one. 

"  We  had  a  delightful  ride  on  Iiorseback,"  said  Fred  ;  "  leaving  Panama 
hy  tho  northwestoru  gate,  which  brought  us  to  tlio  fisli-niarket  on  the 
beach.  To  judge  by  wliat  we  saw,  Panama  is  justly  named  'a  place  of 
fish,'  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  supply  three  times  as  laige  as  conld  possibly 
be  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.     There  were  Spanish  mackerel, 
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oysters,  bonito,  and  a  good  many  other  fishes,  and  all  of  the  very  best 
quality,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  oysters.  We  asked  if  these 
<»yster8  were  the  ones  from  which  pearls  are  obtained,  and  they  told  us 
the  pearl-fisheries  were  about  a  hundred  miles  down  the  bay,  and  the  oys- 
ters not  at  all  like  those  sold  in  the  market.  There  was  formerly  a  fine 
revenue  from  the  pearl-fisheries,  but  the  beds  are  practically  exhausted, 
and  of  late  years  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  business. 

"From  the  market  we  galloped  along  the  beach  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
and  then  turned  inland.  We  came  out  to  the  shore  again,  after  winding 
among  rocks  and  thick  foliage,  and  followed  along  the  bay  till  we  reached 
the  ancient  city. 

''Everything  is  in  the  most  complete  ruin ;  what  was  left  by  Morgan 
lias  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  tooth  of  time.  And  I  remark,  by  the 
way,  that  the  tooth  of  time  is  much  more  eflfective  in  its  work  in  the  tropics 
than  in  the  colder  north,  where  the  vegetation  is  less  rapid  and  aggressive. 
Walls  and  towers  are  so  overgrown  with  mosses  and  creepers  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  structures  are  completely  hidden  from  sight,  and  their  posi- 
tions are  only  indicated  by  their  shape.  Seeds  carried  by  the  birds,  or 
wafted  by  the  winds,  fall  into  crevices  between  the  stones ;  they  are 
warmed  into  life  by  the  temperature,  and  nourished  by  the  moisture  that 
prevails  at  all  seasons  of  tiie  year.  They  grow  and  flourish  in  spite  of  the 
inconveniences  of  their  position,  and  after  a  time  they  force  the  stones 
apart,  and  the  structure  is  weakened,  and  hastened  to  its  overthrow. 

**  Everywhere  in  Old  Panama  you  can  see  evidences  of  this  great  force 
of  nature.  Much  of  the  stonework  of  the  city  has  been  thrown  down  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants,  and  in  several  places  we  saw  stones  of 
great  weight  resting  entirely  upon  the  roots  of  tlie  trees  that  had  lifted 
them  up.  Evidently  the  city  was  built  to  last,  and  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  work  of  its  founders  that  it  was  so  soon  destroyed.  The  walls 
were  massive,  and  the  stones  carefully  cut.  The  old  Spaniards  came  to 
America  to  plant  colonies,  and  make  a  permanent  home,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  way  they  constructed  this  important  city,  which  was  intended  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  seas. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  Old  Panama  is  the  watch-tower 
of  San  Jerome,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  only  six  years  before  the 
city's  capture  and  destruction.  It  is  a  square  tower,  and  we  estimated  its 
height  to  be  about  eighty  feet;  it  is  covered  with  mosses  and  vines,  and 
there  are  trees  and  bushes  growing  on  its  top.  The  staircase  on  the  inside 
has  been  thrown  down  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  position  of  the  stones,  though  it  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
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famous  buccaneer.     The  wliole  of  tlio  inside  space  was  full  of  roots,  and 
we  conld  not  liave  climbed  to  the  top  even  if  the  Btairs  had  remained. 
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"The  tower  was  intended  as  a  signal-station,  from  which  vessels  ap- 
proaching Panama  could  be  descried,  and  tradition  says  a  light  was  burned 
there  at  night.  It  is  now  the  only  visible  part  of  the  old  city  as  you  look 
from  the  beach  or  from  a  boat  on  the  water;  everything  else  is  covered  up 
with  the  tropical  forest,  which  has  been  undisturbed  for  two  hundred 
years.  The  only  way  to  see  the  ruins  is  by  clambering  through  the  mass 
of  vegetation;  we  did  so,  and  were  thoroughly  wearied  with  our  exertions, 
though  amply  repaid  for  them. 

"Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  sights  were  the  fantastic  shapes 
which  the  trees  and  vines  had  taken  ;  in  some  places  the  trees  were  on  the 
tops  of  walls  thirty  or  fortj^feet  high,  and  had  thrown  down  roots  on  each 
side  reaching  into  the  ground.  At  every  crevice  in  the  walls  little  twigs 
were  thrown  off  to  hold  the  roots  in  place,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
these  vegetable  growths  had  been  endowed  with  human  intelligence.  Two 
or  three  times  we  were  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  roots,  and  mis- 
took them  for  snakes.  Even  when  assured  of  their  harmless  character, 
Frank  paused  and  deliberated  before  moving  nearer,  and  I'm  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  followed  his  example. 

"We  were  accompanied  on  our  excursion  by  a  gentleman  who  lives  in 
Panama,  but  had  not  been  in  the  old  city  for  two  or  three  years.  lie  said 
the  place  had  two  or  three  inhabitants,  or,  rather,  there  were  that  number 
of  negroes  who  lived  there,  and  acted  as  guides  to  visitors.  With  some 
difficulty  he  found  the  hut  of  one  of  them,  and  luckily  for  us  its  owner 
was  at  home.  His  only  clothing  was  a  strip  of  cloth  around  the  waist 
and  a  pair  of  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  the  entire  furniture  of  the  place 
would  have  been  dear  at  ten  dollars.  He  had  a  few  baskets  and  earthen 
jjirs,  an  old  hammock,  a  rough  bench  to  sleep  on,  an  iron  pot  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  a  pair  of  rollers  for  crushing  sugar-cane.  He  had  a  small 
patch  of  sugar-cane,  another  of  bananas;  the  bay  supplied  him  with  fish, 
the  beach  afforded  plenty  of  oysters,  shrimps,  and  mussels,  and  the  money 
obtained  from  visitors  was  enough  for  buying  his  tobacco  and  a  few  other 
trifles  which  made  up  the  sum  of  his  necessities,  and  were  procured  in  a 
semi-annual  trip  to  Panama.  He  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  bis  way  of  life,  and  as  he  had  been  there  for  twenty  years  and  more, 
I  have  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"A  prince  in  his  palace  could  not  have  been  more  polite  than  was  this 

dark-skinned  hermit.     He  had  no  chairs  to  offer,  but  asked  us  to  sit  down 

on  his  bench  ;  we  accepted  the  invitation,  and  after  handing  us  a  gourd  of 

water,  which  we  found  very  refreshing,  he  put  on  his  hat  in  order  to  be 

more  fully  dressed.    Then,  with  true  Spanish  politeness,  he  told  us  that  the 
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liou6e  and  all  it  contained  were  ours,  but  we  couldn't  see  that  we  should 
liave  been  much  richer  if  we  liad  taken  him  and  his  belongings  At  his 
word.  ^Ve  rested  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  talking  with  him  about 
his  solitary  life,  and  then  asked  him  to  guide  us  through  the  old  city. 

'^'Si,  SeHwes,'  he  replied,  touching  his  hat  in  a  niost  dignified  man- 
ner, 'but  would  we  drink  some  chichi  before  starting.' 


"  Chivhi  is  the  jiiiec  of  the  sngar-cane,  and  is  a  favorite  beverage  in 
tliis  region;  of  conrse  we  consented,  and  he  immediately  picked  up  his 
maehete  (hatchet)  and  went  out.  In  a  little  wiiilc  he  returned  with  an 
aniiful  of  sugar-cane,  winch  he  proceeded  to  pass  tlirough  the  rollers,  after 
first  bruising  the  canes  with  a  mallet  to  make  the  work  of  crushing  easier. 
Our  Panama  friend  took  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  got  himself  into 
quite  a  perspii'ation  before  the  job  was  finished  ;  I  fancy  he  did  not  relish 
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it,  but  our  entertainer  did  not  seeiu  to  iniiid  il  in  tlie  least  The  macliine 
w»9  a  nide  conetruetion,  and  not  to  be  coinpaied  witli  the  polished  rollers 
that  are  to  be  found  in  sugar-manufactories  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  was 
entirely  adequate  to  the  wants  of  our  sablo  host 


'^^imm 


"  We  drank  the  chichi,  wliii-h  was  most  refreshing,  and  then  v;eret 
ehowD  through  what  is  left  of  the  city.  Here  and  there  we  found  por- 
tions of  paved  streets,  and  it  was  only  by  following  the  lines  of  the  streets 
tliat  we  were  able  to  get  around  at  all.  Then  there  were  two  or  three 
groves  with  very  little  undergrowth,  which  are  thought  to  have  been  pub- 
lic squares ;  evidently  they  were  not  paved,  but  macadamized,  and  trodden 
80  hard  that  the  nndergrowtli  has  obtained  no  hold,  thongh  the  trees  have 
not  been  so  easily  restrained.    Our  guide  showed  ns  a  bridge  over  a 
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stream  in  tlie  southern  part  of  tlie  cily ;  it  is  ciillcd  tlie  Punta  de  Em- 
ba)'i;ai]ei'o,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  point  wliere  boats  came  to  dis- 
charge or  receive  their  cargoes,  and  tlic  streiim  it  crosses  is  about  thirty 
feet  wide.  It  is  full  only  at  high  tide,  and  is  more  an  arm  of  tlie  sea 
than  a  Howing  river.  The  bridge  is  of  liewn  stone,  and  was  constnicted 
with  a  Mngle  arch. 

"  "When  we  Iiad  finished  our  wanderings  amoii*;  the  ruins  we  went 
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back  to  the  hut,  drank  some  more  chichi^  then  mounted  our  liorses,  and 
returned  to  modern  Panama  by  the  way  we  went.  We  were  thoroughly 
tired,  but  we  voted  unanimously  that  the  day  was  well  spent." 

The  excursion  to  Old  Panama  naturally  roused  the  curiosity  of  the 
youths  to  know  something  of  Morgan  the  buccaneer,  and  his  exploits. 
The  readers  of  this  narrative  may  have  a  similar  interest  in  the  events  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  will  briefly  give  them. 

The  rumors  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the  New  World,  which 
reached  Spain  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  led  to  the 
conquest  and  settlement  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  also  of  the 
mainland  for  a  considerable  distance  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus. 
Within  the  fifty  years  following  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  many 
colonies  were  planted,  forts  were  built,  soldiers  were  brought  out  in  great 
numl)er8,  and  many  ships  laden  with  treasure  were  sent  home  from  the 
New  World.  The  stories  grew  with  each  repetition,  and  in  a  little  while 
it  was  currently  believed  that  there  was  sutiicient  gold  in  the  cities  of 
Mexico,  Pern,  and  the  other  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  to 
enrich  the  entire  population  of  Europe. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  were  relentlessly  cruel,  and  subjected  the 
rulers  and  people  of  the  conquered  countries  to  all  manner  of  tortures,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  gold.  The  rumors  of  the  vast  treasures  of  the  New 
World  passed  beyond  Spain  and  reached  England  and  France.  Piracy 
was  fashionable  in  those  times,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships  began  to  traverse  the  ocean  that  the  waters  of  the  Carib- 
l>can  Sea  were  thronged  with  piratical  craft.  Their  crews  were  known  as 
hnccAueers,  freebooters,  pirates,  or  sea-robbers,  and  one  name  is  as  good 
as  another.  We  will  follow  the  example  of  the  old  historians  and  call 
them  buccaneers,  out  of  respect  for  their  descendants,  wlio  dislike  the 
word  "pirate." 

They  had  plenty  of  hiding-places  aujong  the  islands  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland,  and  their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  they 
formed  colonies,  tilled  the  soil,  and  in  many  cases  established  something 
like  local  government,  though  it  was  not  always  very  orderly.  In  some 
of  their  colonies  the  more  peaceably  inclined  buccaneers  lived  on  shore, 
raised  crops,  hunted  for  wild  cattle  or  other  game,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly they  brought  their  families  from  the  Old  World  or  found  wives 
among  the  natives.  The  rest  of  the  conmiunity  roved  the  seas  in  search 
of  plunder,  returning  occasionally  to  the  colony  to  refit  their  vessels,  and 
deliver  their  proper  share  to  the  settlers  on  land,  from  whom  provisions 
were  obtained. 
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SouietimeB  prisoiiei-e  were  brought  to  the  colonies  and  kept  as  slaves, 
but  this  was  not  the  general  practice,  as  it  was  not  altogether  safe;  an 
escaping  slave  might  reveal  the  rendezvous  of  the  buccaneers, and,  in  spite 


of  the  greatest  vigilance,  escape  was  possible.  Conseqnently,  it  was  the 
cnstom  to  release  prisoners  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  or  to  sell  ihem 
to  be  carried  into  slavery,  where  they  could  do  no  harm  to  tlieir  captors. 


THE  BCCCASEERS  AND  OTHER  BOBBERS  75 

If  tliey  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  either  of  tlicse  ways,  or  made  useful 
ill  Butne  manner,  tliey  were  generally  put  to  death.  SoiuetiineB  a  chief 
released  liis  prisoners  unconditionally,  and  withont  obtaining  anything  for 
them,  but  sncb  action  was  not  favorably  received  by  his  followci's,  as  tliey 
considered  it  a  loss  of  property  and  an  indication  of  weakness  totally  in- 
appropriate to  his  proper  ehai-actei'.  Human  life  was  held  at  little  vaino 
in  those  days,  not  only  by  freebooters,  but  by  kings  and  princes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

After  all,  there  was  little  difference  between  the  buccaneers,  or  pirates, 
and  the  people  against  whom  tlieir  exploits  were  directed.  Cortex,  Bal- 
boa, Pizarro,  and  other  leadei's  in  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  New 
World  were  simply  the  heads  of  legitimate  marauding  expeditions,  di- 
rected against  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  invaded.     The  biicca- 
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neet-6  endenvored  to  rob  tliese  legalized  maraudere;  tbey  Btole  what  liad 
been  Hlready  stolen,  and  tlieir  thievery  was  directed  against  thieves.  They 
adopted  the  same  practices  of  torture  and  cruelties  that  had  been  used  to 
extort  gold  from  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  conquered  countries;  the 
buccaneers  felt  that  the  condemnation  of  their  practices  was  unjust,  and 
their  sensibilities  were  wounded  when  they  saw  that  the  conquerors  of 
the  New  World  were  sustained  and  honored  by  their  king, whose  treasury 
was  enriclied  by  their  phindcrings. 


Sometiines  there  was  a  iwriiid  of  war  between  Spain  and  England,  and 
then  the  king  of  tiie  latter  country  would  give  commission  to  a  well- 
known  buccaneer,  and  exalt  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  privateer.  He  was 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  enlist  liis  own  men,  and  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased ;  in  return  for  the  royal  protection  he  was  to 
give  a  certain  part  of  hia  gains  into  the  king's  treasury;  though  quite 
often  this  condition  was  not  exacted,  since  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
commerce  was  considered  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his  commission. 
This  was  the  character  of  Morgan's  enterprise  against  Panama. 

Morgan  had  obtained  an  excellent  rcpntation  as  a  buccaneer;  he  had 
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captured  several  cities,  mnrdered  many  people,  often  under  circumstances 
of  great  crnelt}',  and  had  been  almost  universally  successful  in  his  expedi- 
tions. Priests,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered 
along  with  his  other  prisoners,  when  they  could  not  find  a  market  as 
slaves;  and  the  stories  of  his  barbarities  would  fill  a  volume.  At  one 
time  he  liad  two  thonsand  men  and  a  fleet  of  thirty-seven  ships  under  his 
command.  His  piracies  were  directed  against  the  Spaniards;  the  English 
looked  upon  his  performances  with  a  kindly  eye;  and  when  he  organized 
his  expedition  which  ended  with  the  capture  of  Panama  the  governor  of 
Jamaica  ordered  an  English  ship  of  thirty-six  guns  to  assist  him,  and  gave 
him  authority  to  act  in  English  interest.  There  was  a  French  ship  in 
tiie  harbor  of  Jamaica,  also  carrying  thirty-six  guns,  which  Morgan  de- 
sired ;  and  he  soon  found  reason  enough,  to  his  mind,  for  her  capture. 

A  short  time  before,  this  French  ship  had  stopped  an  English  vessel 
at  sea  and  taken  provisions  from  her  without  paying  for  them.  Morgan 
made  this  a  pretext  for  seizing  her;  accordingly,  he  invited  her  officers 
on  board  the  English  ship  and  there  made  them  prisoners.  Then  he 
seized  their  craft,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  plans,  she  blew  up  a  few  hours 
afterwards  and  was  totally  destroyed.  It  was  not  known  how  the  acci- 
dent occurred,  but  Morgan  said  it  was  caused  by  the  French  prisoners, 
who  set  the  ship  on  fire. 

The  fleet  sailed  away  a  week  after  this  incident  and  proceeded  to 
capture  Maracaibo,  Saint  Catherine's,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  before 
proceeding  to  Panama.  From  Saint  Catherine's  Morgan  sent  four  ships 
to  capture  the  fori  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River;  the  expedition 
was  successful,  and  when  Morgan  arrived  and  saw  the  English  flag  flying 
over  the  fort  he  fired  all  his  cannon  in  honor  of  the  victorv.  Wiien  he 
landed  he  was  carried  into  the  fort  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellows  amid 
many  demonstrations  of  delight. 

An  old  nursery  song  has  it  that  '*  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,  Taffy  was  a 
thief."  Substitute  "Morgan"  for  "Taffy"  and  the  description  is  exact, 
as  the  hero  of  this  story  was  born  in  Wales.  Many  of  his  followers  were 
from  that  country  or  from  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  his  second, 
who  captured  the  fort  at  Chagres,  was  Captain  Brodely,  an  officer  of 
English  birth. 

Morgan  repaired  the  fort,  gave  it  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men,  left 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  with  twelve  hundred 
men  started  across  the  Isthmus  for  Panama.  They  ascended  the  Chagres 
River  in  boats  as  far  as  they  could  go,  and  then  marched  overland 
through   the  forest.      All   the  boats  but  one  were  sent  back  ;  a  guard 
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remained  witli  tliis  single  boat,  witli  ordors  never  to  leave  it  for  a 
niotiieiit. 

T!ie  journej-  to  Panama  was  a  terrible  one,  and  sliowed  the  power  of 
tlie  commander  over  liis  men.  Tlicy  had  expected  to  find  plenty  of  pro- 
visions ill  tlie  country,  and  consequently  did  not  biii-den  tliemselvee  with 
any  on  their  departure  from  Cliagrcs.  At  the  first  landing-place  they 
found  the  people  had  fled,  leaving  nothing  behind  them,  and  this  was  tlie 
case  at  nearly  every  other  point.  For  three  entire  days  the  men  were 
without  food,  and  many  of  them  wanted  to  turn  bacTf ;  partly  by  persua- 
sion and  partly  by  throats  Morgan  kept  them  together,  though  they  were 
so  much  reduced  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  some  leather  eacks  found  at 
an  abandoned  plantation  on  the  way. 

The  manner  of  preparing  this  food  is  interesting,  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
none  of  our  I'caders  will  ever  bo  obliged  to  put  it  in  practice.     Some  of 
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the  men  devoured  the  leather  raw,  cutting  it  into  email  pieces,  and  swal- 
lowing it  with  water.  Others,  more  fnstidious,  ciit  it  into  strips,  moistened 
it  with  water,  and  then  rubbed  it  between  two  stones  until  it  was  flexible. 


Then  they  scraped  off  the  hair  with  their  knives  and  broiled  the  strips 
over  the  fire.  When  tiie  leatlier  was  thoronghly  done  it  was  cut  into 
Email  pieces  and  washed  down  with  water.     After  tliis  frugal  meal  the 
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men  fusted  two  days,  till  tliey  i-eached  a  plantation  where  they  found  a 
Btoreliouse  full  of  corn.  All  order  and  discipline  were  lost  until  the 
fellows  had  eaten  all  they  wanted  and  loaded  themselves  with  aa  much  ae 
they  could  carry.  When  they  were  assembled  again  they  cheered  their 
commander,  and  shouted  "  To  Panama  /" 


-fek.^^ 


Their  plenty  did  not  last  long,  as  they  soon  enconnterod  a  small  force 
of  Indians  who  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept  them.  The  men  threw 
away  their  loads  of  corn  and  prepared  to  fight.  The  battle  was  a  short 
one,  as  the  Indiana  were  overpowered  by  the  superior  weapons  of  the 
buccaneers,  though  the  latter  lost  scverai  of  their  number.  The  chief  of 
the  Indians  fought  bravely,  and  thrust  a  Bpcar  tlirough  one  of  his  assail- 
ants before  they  succeeded  in  conquering  him. 


IN  SIGHT  OF  THE  Cixr. 
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Tliey  were  starving  again,  but  as  they  came  near  Panama  tliey  fonnd 
a  Iierd  of  cattle,  wliicli  stipplied  excellent  material  for  food.  Here  Morgan 
ordered  a  halt  till  the  men  were  fed,  and  their  strength  was  restored  ;  the 
camp  was  fnll  of  joy  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  their  suf- 
ferings, and  OH  tlic  next  morning  the  attack  was  ordered ;  the  invaders 
had  seen  the  city  from  the  "Hill  of  the  Buccaneers,"  and  were  now  iu 
front  of  it. 
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Morgan  captured  some  Indians,  and  forced  them  to  act  as  guides,  under 
the  penalty,  often  exacted  in  war,  of  being  shot  if  tliey  gave  false  informa- 
tion. Morgan  had  ordered  tlie  march  to  be  taken  directly  to  the  city,  but 
his  guides  told  him  the  road  was  lined  with  artillery,  and  the  whole 
Spanish  force  was  concentrated  there.  Satisfied  that  the  information  was 
correct,  he  turned  into  the  forest,  and  endeavored  to  move  to  the  right 
witliout  being  discovered.  The  Spanish  commander  found  out  what  the 
buccaneers  w^ere  doing ;  he  could  not  move  his  artillerj^,  but  he  marched 
Ills  soldiers,  and  drew  tliem  up  on  the  open  plain  in  front  of  the  position 
for  which  his  assailants  were  aiming. 

When  the  invaders  came  in  view  of  the  plain  they  found  three  thou- 
sand soldiers  ready  to  meet  them,  while  their  own  number  was  little  over 
a  thousand.  They  were  disheartened  with  tlje  prospect,  but  Morgan  told 
them  it  would  be  certain  death  in  tlie  wilderness  to  turn  back,  while  a 
well-fought  battle  would  give  them  the  city  with  all  its  riches.  Tlius 
doubly  induced,  they  determined  to  fight;  the  battle  was  begun  by  the 
buccaneers,  and,  certainly  to  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards,  it  resulted  in  the 
dispersal  of  the  defenders,  and  the  possession  of  the  city  by  Morgan  and 
his  followers,  within  three  hours  after  firing  the  first  shot. 

The  buccaneers  plundered  the  churches  and  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  they  tortured  many  of  the  priests,  and  other  inhabitants,  to 
compel  them  to  tell  where  their  treasures  were  concealed.  In  anticipation 
of  disaster,  much  of  the  treasure  of  the  churches,  and  also  of  the  wealthi- 
est merchants,  had  been  sent  on  board  a  ship  which  sailed  for  Spain  a  few 
hours  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  It  might  have  been  captured  with 
ease,  but  a  party  which  Morgan  had  sent  to  intercept  any  departing  vessel 
did  not  do  their  duty,  and  so  the  richest  of  all  the  prizes  slipped  through 
their  hands. 

Morgan  and  his  part}'  remained  in  Panama  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
returned  to  Chagres.  l^efore  leaving  they  burned  the  city,  and  carried 
away  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  beasts  of 
burden  laden  with  plunder.  The  division  of  the  spoils  was  made  at  Cha- 
gres;  it  amounted  to  only  two  hundred  dollars  apiece,  very  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  men.  Morgan  was  openly  accused  of  keeping  very 
much  more  than  belonged  to  him  ;  the  accusations  became  so  serious  as  to 
threaten  open  revolt;  and  Morgan  secretly  embarked  for  Jamaica,  and 
sailed  away,  with  two  ships  besides  his  own. 

He  reached  Jamaica  in  safety,  and  as  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain  was  then  over,  his  occupation  as  a  legal  freebooter  was  at  an  end. 
His  services  were  promptly  recognized  by  the  British  government,  and  he 
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ivaa  appointed  a  marine  commissary,  and  knighted  by  King  Cliarlee  II. 
It  is  to  be  Iioped  that  lie  led  a  lees  disi'epii table  life  as  Sir  Henry  Morgan 
tban  when  ]ie  was  simply  known  as  Morgan  the  buccaneer. 

A  curious  incident  is  narrated  by  Morgan's  biographer  in  tJie  account 
of  the  captui-o  of  Cliagi-es.  The  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  which 
the  assailants  repeatedly  tried  to  set  on  fire,  but  eacli  time  failed.  Just  as 
tbcy  were  abont  to  give  up  the  attack  and  retire,  an  arrow  from  the  fort 
passed  completely  throngli  the  body  of  one  of  their  nnniber  and  protruded 


from  his  breast.  The  man  was  mad  with  pain  ;  he  seized  the  arrow  and 
pulled  it  through,  then  wrap|)C(]  it  with  cotton,  rammed  it  into  his  gun, 

and  lii-cd  it  bauk  again  at  the  fort.  The  powder  ignited  the  cotton,  and 
tliis  in  turn  set  fire  to  the  leaves  with  wbieli  the  fort  was  thatched.  The 
Spaniards  wore  so  busy  in  beating  back  their  assailants  that  they  did  not 
discover  the  fire  until  too  late  to  atop  it.  Tlie  flames  spread  to  a  barrel  of 
]>owder,  whi<'h  blew  a  great  hole  in  the  side  of  tiie  fort,  and  inade  an  en- 
trance fortlie  iiuccaneers;  nioantime  tliey  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  open  the  palisade,  and  soon  had  the  fort  in  their  possession. 


A  SAIL   ON   THE  BAY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  PANAMA  TO  GnAYAQUTl.  —  VASCO  SUSEZ  DE  BALBOA.  — UTS  ADVENTURES 
AND  DEATH.— SCKNES  IS  GUAYAQUIL.— FIKST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SOUTH  AMER- 
ICAS EARTHQUAKES. 

OUR  frienda  spent  nnotlicr  dnj'  in  Pkiiamn,  devoting  ])art  of  the  time 
to  arrangements  for  their  departure,  and  the  rest  to  strolling  aronnd 
the  ciIt,  and  tiking  a  Blioit  sail  on  the  bay.     Thoy  visited  the  island  where 


(tie  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  has  its  coaling-station,  and  its  wlinrves 
for  receiving  and  discharging  freight,  and  saw  the  docks  wiiere  ships  need- 
ing repairs  can  be  accommodated.  Fred  made  the  following  notes  con- 
cerning the  steamship  connections  from  Panama  : 
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"Tiiere  arc  two  American  lines  of  Eteamers  niniiing  nortliward  to 
California,  and  to  Mexican  and  Centml  American  ports,  and  tliere  are 
En};Iisli,  Freiieli,  Oerman,  Cliilian,  and  Pcrnviun  lines  reacliiiig  to  all  tlie 
ports  of  tlie  west  coast  of  Sontli  Anierita.  Tlic  most  important  of  all 
tlieso  lines  are  the  Pacific  Mail  (American),  running  northward,  and  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Englisli),  running  to  the  sontli. 
Wlion  tliG  Isthmus  route  was  tlie  favorite  way  of  travel  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States  there  were  sonictimea  two 
or  three  American  lines  between  Panama  and  California,  bnt  at  present 
there  is  only  otie. 


"  Tlierc  was  formerly  a  line  between  Panama  and  Australia,  but  it  was 
discotniiiucJ  lung  ago,  anil  a  line  from  licre  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan, 
and  China  has  been  talked  of,  bnt  never  established.  When  the  Panama 
Canal  is  completed  it  is  probable  that  the  business  of  this  port  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  number  of  daily  arrivals  and  departures  will  far 
exceed  those  of  the  most  active  times  of  tlie  'rush'  for  California," 

Di:  Broiisuu  and  the  vontlis  left  the  hotel  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon,  and  proceeded  to  tlie  dock  whence  the  tender  was  to  varry  tliein 
to  their  Btcniner.  The  ships  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company 
run  it)  connection  with  tlie  RoyHl  Mail  Line  from  England  to  ABpinwall ; 
the  arrival  of  tlie  English  steamer  at  Aspinw^ll  liad  been  announced  by 
telegraph,  and  tiie  train  with  tiie  passengers  and  mails  was  due  in  Panama 
about  half-paet  two.  While  they  were  seated  on  the  tender,  and  engaged 
in  studying  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  bay,  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive was  heard,  and  soon  the  train  rolled  into  the  station,  and  its  bnrdcn 
was  transferred  to  the  boat.  The  passage  to  the  steamer  was  quickly  made, 
and  by  four  o'clock  the  great  craft  was  on  her  southerly  course. 

As  our  friends  leaned  over  the  rail.  Dr.  Kronson  gave  the  youths  some 
reminiscences  of  the  old  days  of  California  travel. 

"On  the  voyage  from  Kew  York  to  Aspinwall,"  said  he,  "passengers 
became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  each  other;  and  it  generally  happened 
that  there  were  some  practical  jokers  among  them,  who  indulged  in  tricks 
for  creating  amusement.  One  of  the  standing  jokes  of  the  departure  from 
Panama  was,  to  create  alarm  among  those  who  were  making  the  voyage 
for  the  first  time,  by  spreading  a  report  that  they  had  embaiked  on  the 
wrong  steamer,  and  were  being  carried  to  Callao," 
"How  could  they  do  that?"  Fred  inqnired. 
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"By  looking  at  the  map,  yon  will  see  that  the  Bay  of  Panama  is  en- 
closed between  tlie  mainland  and  the  Peninsula  of  Aznoro,  the  latter  ex- 
tending to  the  southward  about  seventy -live  miles;  consequently  a  steamer 
going  to  California  must  proceed  in  that  direction,  until  she  can  turn  the 
point  of  the  peninsula.  Most  of  the  novices  were  not  aware  of  this ;  tlie 
rumor  was  started,  and,  if  incredulous,  they  were  told  to  look  at  the  com- 
pass and  bo  convinced.  The  compass  corroborated  the  assertion  of  the 
jokers,  and  many  a  traveller  was  seriously  disturbed  in  mind  nntil  the  joke 
was  explained." 

"  He  was  probably  more  careful  in  his  stud}'  of  geography  after  that 
experience,"  Frank  remarked. 

"Sometimes,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "tlie  California  steamers  Siiiled 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ships  of  the  English  line  for  SoiUh  America,  and 
occasionally  there  was  an  international  race  as  long  as  their  courees  w^ere 
nearly  the  same.  The  routes  diverge  very  soon,  so  that  the  races  were 
brief,  but,  with  a  large  number  of  passengers  on  board  of  each  steamer, 
there  would  be  great  excitement  while  the  competition  lasted,  and  much 
money  was  wagered  on  tlie  result.  On  one  occasion,  owing  to  the  careless- 
ness of  somebody,  one  steamer  ran  into  another,  but  no  serious  damage 
was  done :  at  another  time  a  steamer  huof«:ed  the  shore  too  closelv  in  order 
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to  shorten  her  running  distance  and  get  an  advantage  over  her  rival. 
These  accidents  called  attention  to  the  racing,  and  the  managers  of  the 
different  companies  issued  a  very  stringent  order  against  any  more  trials 
of  speed.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  repetition  of  these  affairs  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  there  is  rarely  any  opportunity  for  rivalry,  if  we  may  judge 
bv  the  time-tables  of  the  various  lines  running  from  Panama.  When 
steamers  are  to  leave  on  the  same  day  there  is  generally  an  hour  or  two 
between  their  departures,  and  the  later  one  does  not  attempt  to  over- 
haul her  predecessor." 

As  the  great  ship  moved  steadily  through  the  blue  water  of  the  Ba}' 
of  Panama  our  young  friends  regarded  with  close  attention  the  beautiful 
panorama  that  passed  before  their  eyes.  The  land  was  on  both  sides  of 
their  course,  the  peninsula  on  the  right,  and  the  mainland  of  South 
America  on  the  left ;  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  was  tilled  with  the  chain 
of  the  Cordilleras,  which  increase  in  height  farther  to  the  south,  and  form 
the  lofty  line  of  the  Andes.  One  of  the  passengere  who  was  familiar  with 
the  coast  indicated  to  our  friends  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias,  and  other  inden- 
tations which  have  come  into  prominence  during  the  discussions  about  an 
interoceanic  canal,  and  a  good  deal  of  geographical  knowledge  was  im- 
bibed in  the  fii^st  few  hours  of  the  voyage. 
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The  Bxyof  Panama  ia  ahnnt  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  its 
vidth  at  the  month  is  a  little  more  than  that  distance.  The  cunr&e  of  the 
Bteamer  carried  lier  nwaj  fi-om  tlie  peiiinsnla,  and  before  tliey  had  l>een 
long  under  way  the  latter  was  only  dimly  visihte.  It  vanialicd  with  the  snn. 
and  by  th«  following  morning  was  far  behind  them.  The  placid  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  tilled  the  horizon,  Eonth,  north,  and  west,  but  the 
mountains  on  the  ea-^t  were  in  fnll  view.  Smoke  issning  from  some  of 
these  monntains  showed  that  tlicy  were  volcanic,  and  the  j'oiitlis  readily 
understood  that  they  were  approaching  the  region  of  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes. 

Gnayaqnil,  in  Ecuador,  was  the  first  stopping-place  of  tlie  steamer, 
four  days  frurn  Panama.  Frank  suggested  that  it  was  a  good  time  to 
refresh  their  memories,  or  add  to  their  knowledge,  of  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  world;  Fred  agreed  with  him,  and  thought  they  would  do 
well  to  begin  with  Vasco  Knnez  de  Bjilboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Paciiic 


Ocean.  The  Doctor  gave  his  approval,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
seoood  day  at  sea  was  devoted  to  that  enterprising  exploi-cr.  Wiiile  Frank 
read  from  Balboa's  biography,  Fred  took  notes  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  story,  which  were  as  follows : 
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"  Vasco  Xiiiiez  de  Balboa  was  a  Spanish  nobleman,  who  dissipated  his 
fortune,  and  ran  away  from  home  to  avoid  imprisonmeot  for  debt.  He 
was  born  in  1475,  and  sailed  for  the  New  World  soon  after  the  return  of 
Colninhus  from  hia  fourth  voyage. 


"Ill  1510,  llartin  rermrukz  Dc  Eiiciso  siilcd  fi  p  the  colony  of  Car 
thagcna,  which  had  been  e^tkblialied  a  few  peal's  eiihci  He  found  in  its 
harbor  a  hrigantine  whicii  contained  tiie  renunnts  of  a  colony  established 
farther  down  the  coast  bnt  abandoned  in  corifttqneiice  of  the  hostility  of 
tlie  natives  and  the  difticiiltj  of  piocnnng  food  Tlie  leider  of  this  party 
was  Fraiioisco  Pizrtrro,  whose  name  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Sonth 
American  history,  in  connection  witli  the  eonqneet  of  Pern, 

"After  a  short  delay  in  ('arthageiia,  Enciso  sailed  for  St.  Sebastian, 
accompanied  by  Pizarro's  brifcantine.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  vessel 
was  to  leave  port  some  men  bionglit  a  cask  on  board,  and  it  was  lowei-ed 
into  tlie  hold  with  the  rest  of  the  provisions.  AVIien  the  ship  was  fairly 
lint  at  sea  the  end  of  the  cask  was  pushed  out.  and,  instead  of  edibles  for 
the  crew,  there  appeared  the  form  and  fignre  of  a  man ! 

"The  man  was  Palboa,  who  had  been  living  in  Cartliagena.  He  had 
»\>  loaded  himself  with  debts  in  hia  new  home  that  his  creditors  were 
about  to  an-cst  him  and  ho  was  closely  watdiud  to  prevent  his  running 
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sway.  He  determined  to  sail  with  Eitciso,  and  caused  liiitiself  to  be 
beaded  up  in  a  cask  and  carried  on  board  in  tlie  manner  deEcnbed." 

Frank  and  Fred  had  a  hearty  latiyli  over  this  part  of  tiie  story.  One 
of  tliem  asked  the  Doctor  if  tliis  mode  of  travel  was  in  fa&Iiioii  at  the 
present  time. 

"Not  often,"  was  the  reply,  "but  it  is  sometimes  practised  by  tliosc 
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who  wish  to  do  exactly  like  Balboa,  escape  from  their  creditors.  I  have 
known  of  a  man  being  carried  on  board  a  steamer  at  New  York  in  a 
large  trunk,  which  was  ostensibly  the  baggage  of  his  wife,  and  there  have 
been  instances  of  criminals  escaping  from  prison 'by  being  shut  up  in 
boxes  and  carried  out  as  merchandise. 

"  In  the  days  of  slavery  the  friends  of  freedom  used  to  assist  slaves  to 
escape  from  bondage  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  the  favorite  modes 
for  a  fugitive  to  cross  the  lino  from  south  to  north  was  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
box  and  sent  as  a  freight  or  express  package.  I  once  knew  a  negro  in 
Philadelphia  who  was  sent  in  this  way  from  Richmond  to  the  Quaker 
City;  ho  was  about  thirty  hours  on  the  way, and  almost  dead  from  suffo- 
cation when  his  prison  was  opened.  Though  his  conveyance  was  con- 
spicuously labelled,  *  This  side  up  with  care!'  he  was  twice  left  standing 
on  his  head  for  two  or  three  hours.  His  name  was  Henry  Brown ;  in 
memory  of  his  adventures,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  other  Henry 
Browns,  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  Henry  Box  Brown. 

''And  now  let  us  return  to  Balboa,"  said  the  Doctor.  The  hint  was 
sufficient,  and  the  narrative  was  resumed. 

"Enciso  was  angry  at  the  deception  practised  by  Balboa  in  securing 
passage  as  a  stowaway,  but  soon  had  reason  to  be  glad  he  had  such  a  bold 
adventurer  on  liis  ship.  At  first  he  threatened  to  leave  Balboa  on  a  des- 
ert island,  but  when  the  latter  offered  his  services  and  promised  to  be  a 
good  soldier  the  loader  relented.  Expeditions  like  tiiose  of  the  Spaniards 
are  not  made  up  of  the  best  materials  of  society,  and  events  afterwards 
proved  that  Balboa  was  more  than  the  average  adventurer  of  the  six- 
teen tli  centurv. 

"  On  the  way  to  St.  Sebastian  Enciso's  ship  ran  upon  the  rocks  and 
was  lost,  with  all  its  cargo,  only  the  crew  escaping  to  the  brigantine  of 
Pizarro.  Enciso  did  not  know  where  to  go;  and  while  he  was  pondering 
upon  the  best  course  to  pursue  Balboa  came  before  him  and  said  he  knew 
of  an  Indian  village  on  the  bank  of  a  river  called  Darien ;  the  country 
near  the  village  was  fertile,  and  the  natives  had  plenty  of  gold. 

"Enciso  sailed  for  the  village,  which  he  captured  with  ease,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  deliver  up  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
ornaments.  He  established  a  colony  there,  and  forbade  any  one  to  traffic 
with  the  natives  for  gold,  under  penalty  of  death.  This  arbitrary  order 
was  opposed  by  Balboa,  who  remembered  the  threat  to  leave  him  on  a 
desert  island;  as  the  followers  of  Enciso  were  quite  as  covetous  as  their 
leader,  the  prohibition  was  easily  made  the  basis  of  a  revolt. 

*•  Balboa  manao^ed  matters  so  well  that  Enciso  was  forced  to  leave  for 
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Spain,  while  tlie  former  becfltne  gorernor,  with  absolute  authority  over  all 
the  colony.  He  immediately  sent  Pizarro  to  explore  a  neighboring  prov- 
ince, but  tlie  expedition  whb  tinsiiccessfnl ;  Pizarro  was  driven  back  by 
the  Indians,  wlio  attacked  him  in  great  force.  Balboa  tlien  headed  an 
expedition  in  person,  and  while  sailing  along  the  coast  he  picked  np  two 
Spaniards  in  the  dress  of  natives.  Tliey  wei'e  deserters  from  another 
colony,  and  Iiad  been  living  with  Careta,  tlie  chief  of  the  province  of 
Coyba;  they  had  been  kindly  treated  by  this  chief,  bnt  promptly  offered 
tu  pilot  Balboa  to  his  village,  which  was  said  to  contain  great  quantities 
of  the  precious  metal  desired  by  the  Spaniards. 


"Balltoa  accepted  tiieir  ofEn  <md  started  foi  C.ircta's  capital,  accom- 
panied by  the  deserters  and  one  linndred  and  fifty  soldiers.  Careta  re- 
ceived Iiim  kindly,  and  after  a  short  stity  Balboa  pretended  to  leave.  In 
the  niglit  he  attacked  the  village  and  made  prlsiinors  of  tlie  chief,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  and  many  of  his  people.  Careta  made  peace  with 
the  Spaniards  by  giving  np  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  offering  tlie  hand 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Balboa.  Tlio  historians  say  she  had  mnch 
influence  over  Balboa,  and  on  one  occasion  saved  his  life. 
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"  Balboa  promised  to  lic1{)  Careta  a^rninst  liis  enemies,  and  in  compli- 
aiice  with  his  promise  he  took  eighty  men  and  went  on  an  expedition 
against  Ponca,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Careta,  and,  what  was  more  to  tho 
point  witii  Ilalboa,  was  said  to  have  a  great  amount  of  treasnre.  Ponca  was 
attacked  and  liis  village  was  hiinied,  but  the  victors  obtained  very  little 
gold.  Then  they  went  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Comagre,  whose 
chief  was  friendly  with  Careta,  and  received  them  kindly.  The  chief 
canie  out  to  meet  tlie  strangers  and  escort  them  to  the  village,  where  he 
gave  tliem  food  and  comfortable  lodgings,  and  did  everything  ho  conld  to 
make  tiieir  stay  agreeable. 

"Tiio  people  at  tliis  village  were  the  most  advanced  in  civilization 
that  the  Spaniards  had  thus  far  found  in  America.     The  chitsfs  paUce 
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was  a  frame  buildinj;,  four  luiiidi-ed  and  fifty  feet  long  nnd  two  hundred 
and  forty  wide,  and  it  wae  divided  into  immeruiis  apartments  for  tlio 
ciiief  and  liis  family  and  officera.  Underneath  it  there  was  a  cellar  for 
storing  provisions,  and  in  one  part  of  the  building  was  a  inHiieoleiim, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  chief's  ancestors  were  preserved.  Balboa  ex- 
amined this  mansolenm,  and  found  that  the  bodies  were  tii'St  dried  by 
tire,  to  prevent  decay,  and  then  wrapped  in  great  quantities  of  cloths  which 
were  interwoven  with  threads  of  gold.  Pearls  and  pieces  of  gold  were 
fastened  aronnd  the  wrappings,  and  then  tiie  bundles  were  hung  against 
the  walls  of  the  room. 

"It  did  not  take  long  for  the  Spanish  avarice  to  show  itself,  and  to 
meet  it  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  chief  brought  four  thonsand  ounces  of  gold, 
which  was  distributed  among  the  men,  after  a  fifth  of  the  whole  had  been 
reserved  for  the  crown.  Dnring  the  division  a  quarrel  arose  between  two 
of  tlie  men,  ai3oiit  the  weight  of  two  pieces  of  gold, 

"They  drew  their  swords  and  were  about  to  fight,  when  the  young 
chief  seized  the  scales  and  dashed  their  contents  to  the  ground. 

"'Why  do  you  quarrel  about  such  trash  as  this?'  said  he.     'If  you 
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coine  here  for  gold,  go  beyond  tliose  mountains,  where  there  is  a  great  sea 
on  which  sail  vessels  like  vour  own.  The  streams  that  flow  into  it  are 
filled  with  gold ;  the  people  who  live  on  its  const  eat  and  drink  from 
vessels  of  gold.' " 

Balboa  was  present  at  this  incident;  he  had  not  interfered  in  the 
qnarrel,  but  when  the  chief  spoke  he  became  interested.  lie  talked  long 
and  earnestly  with  the  chief,  who  represented  the  dangere  and  difficnlties 
of  the  way,  but  offered  to  show  it  to  the  adventurer,  if  he  was  determined 
to  go  there. 

*' Balboa  returned  to  the  colony  at  Darien  to  make  preparations  for 
an  expedition  to  discover  the  great  sea  beyond  the  mountains,  and  ob- 
tain the  gold  of  the  people  along  its  coast.  He  sent  to  Spain  for  the  men 
he  required  for  the  journey,  but  after  he  had  waited  long  and  anxiously 
a  ship  arrived  with  news  that  his  enemy  Enciso  had  obtained  a  favorable 
hearing  before  the  king,  and  was  coming  back  to  assume  command,  while 
Balboa  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain  to  answer  a  charge  of  treason. 

''He  determined  to  make  a  bold  stroke,  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
accompany  him  on  the  expedition,  as  he  could  not  expect  the  men  he  had 
asked  for  from  tlie  king.  One  hundred  and  ninety  men  volunteered,  and 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1513,  he  sailed  witli  a  brigantine  and  ten  ca- 
noes. He  reached  the  dominions  of  his  father-in-law,  Careta,  near  the 
modern  villai2:e  of  Careto,  about  twentv  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Caledonia  River,  on  the  route  taken  by  Lieutenant  Strain. 

"Here  the  inland  march  beiran.  Tiie  men  toiled  over  rocks  and 
among  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  suffered  from  sickness  and  hunger  and 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Indians.  They  could  not  find  the  young 
chief  who  had  offered  to  guide  them  over  tiie  mountains,  but  they  capt- 
ured some  of  the  Indians  and  forced  them  to  show  the  way.  At  one 
village  the  chief  called  out  his  men  to  attack  the  strangers,  but  they  were 
quickly  dispersed  by  the  guns  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  had  never 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  were  paralyzed  at  what  they  believed  to 
be  thunder  and  h^htninor  jn  human  hands. 

"Beyond  this  village  was  a  mountain,  from  whose  top  the  guide  as- 
sured Ball)oa  the  great  ocean  was  visible.  Halting  a  day  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sick  and  wounded,  he  pushed  on  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  stood  there  with  his  faithful  followers.  There  they  rested 
until  another  morning;  he  ordered  every  man  to  be  ready  to  move  at 
daybreak  and  then  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  example  was  followed  by 
his  men;  they  slept,  but  he  did  not,  as  his  mind  was  too  full  of  what 
the  morrow  ini^lit  disclose  to  allow  of  slumber. 
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"  At  the  tiret  sign  of  day  he  roused  hie  men,  and  prepared  for  the 
march.  The  sick  and  wounded  were,  left  in  the  camp,  and  with  sixty- 
eeven  followers  he  piislied  forward.      It  was   nearly  noon    when    they 


emerged  from  the  forest,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stony  peak  from 
which  the  guide  said  the  sea  was  visihie.  Here  Balboa  ordered  Iiis  men 
to  remain  till  he  had  reached  tlic  euinmit;  he  wislicd  tliat  his  eyes  should 
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be  the  first  to  look  upon  the  great  ocean,  of  whose  existence  he  still  had 
lingering  doubts. 

"He  reached  the  eiiinmit, and  there, spread  before  Iiiin  and  filling  the 
horizon,  wero  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific.  Balboa  gazed  for  several 
minutes,  in  the  GnthnsiaBin  of  his  discovery,  and  then  beckoned  for  his 
followers  to  join  liim. 


"The  men  dashed  forward,  Pizarro  among  them,  and  soon  were  at 
the  side  of  tlieir  ehicf.  One  of  the  party  was  a  priest,  and  as  they  came 
to  a  iiidt  lie  began  to  chant  Ta  Deuin  Latidaiims  !  The  chant  was  taken  np 
hy  the  whole  hand  of  adventurers,  nnd  as  kooii  as  it  was  ended  they  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  mound  of  stones  on  whiclt  they  erected  a  cross,  in  honor 
of  tlie  diiCoverv. 
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"  Balboa  then  descended  the  mountain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
where  he  took  poeeeaeion  of  the  waters  in  the  name  of  his  king.  He 
attempted  to  explore  the  conntry,  but  travelled  only  a  short  distance 
along  the  coast;  passing  throngh  many  hardships, he  returned  to  Darien, 
whence  he  despatched  a  ship  to  Spain,  bearing  the  news  of  his  discovery, 
and  the  royal  share  of  the  gold  be  had  taken. 

"Already  a  new  governor  had  been  appointed,  and  shortly  after  Bal- 
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boa's  niesscDgei-  Lad  sailed  the  governor  arrived.  Balboa  was  tried  on 
the  old  charges,  and  acquitted,  and  he  then  started  to  carry  oat  liis  inten- 
tion of  exploring  the  Pacific.  Crossing  the  mountains,  he  built  vessels  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Yalsa  Kiver,  visited  the  Pearl  Islands  in  Panama  Bay, 
and  explored  parts  of  the  coast.  It  was  reported  that  he  intended  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
newly  appointed  Governor  of  Darieu — or.  rather,  independently  of  him. 

"  The  governor  snniinoned  Balboa  to  Danen  to  meet  him  in  friendly 
consultation,  and  the  latter  went,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  comrades, 
who  suspected  that  officiaPs  intentions.  The  governor  arrested  him  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  went  through  the  form  of  a  triul,  winch  resulted  in 


Balboa's  conviction  and  condemnation  to  death.  Wiien  he  was  led  forth 
to  execution  a  crier  preceded  liiin,  proclaiming  him  a  traitor  to  the 
crown.  'It  is  false!'  exchuined  Balboa  with  great  indignation;  'I  have 
sought  to  serve  my  king  with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  no  such  crime  as 
treason  lias  ever  entered  my  mind.' 

"  Biilboa  was  only  forty-one  yeare  of  age  when  he  perished,  the  victim 
of  the  same  Jealousy  and  hatred  which  caused  Columbus  to  be  carried  in 
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chains  to  the  prison  where  he  died.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  career 
was  marked  by  many  acts  of  cruelty,  but  nothing  in  his  history  indicates 
other  than  the  most  devoted  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the  country 
of  his  birth." 

The  study  of  the  history  of  Balboa  was  followed  by  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  map  of  the  Darien  Isthmus,  in  the  effort  to  determine  the 
identity  of  the  mountain  from  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  first  seen  by 
the  eyes  of  a  European.  The  Doctor  told  the  youths  that  the  mountain 
had  not  been  identified,  but  was  thought  to  lie  between  the  rivers  which 
Strain  attempted  to  follow  in  his  explorations  for  a  canal.  All  the  peaks 
in  this  region  are  diflScult  of  access,  and  few  of  them  have  been  ascended 
by  white  men. 

The  steamer  readied  Guayaquil  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
from  Panama.  Our  friends  secured  a  boat  for  themselves  and  their  bag- 
gage, and  went  on  shore  immediately;  it  was  their  intention  to  spend  a 
fortnight  in  Ecuador,  and  then  take  steamer  again  to  Callao. 

At  the  landing-place  they  were  beset  by  beggars,  pedlers,  guides,  and 
donkey-owners,  all  desirous  of  receiving  tokens  of  remembrance  in  the 
filiape  of  money,  selling  articles  of  use  or  uselessness,  or  otherwise  render- 
ing real  or  imaginary  services.  All  were  shaken  off  in  a  little  while,  with 
the  exception  of  the  most  prepossessing  of  the  guides,  who  was  engaged 
to  take  them  to  the  hotel  and  show  them  around  the  city. 

A  rickety  carriage  was  obtained,  but,  as  it  showed  signs  of  weakness,  it 
was  exchanged  at  the  hotel  for  one  of  a  more  substantial  character.  The 
streets  and  the  buildings  that  lined  them  greatly  resembled  those  of  Pa- 
nama, and  indicated  that  the  builders  of  both  were  of  the  same  nationality. 
The  cathedral  was  visited,  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance, and  a  very  brief  examination  sufficed. 

Frank  said  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  city  was  the  river  which 
ran  throngh  it;  it  is  called  the  Guayaquil,  and  also  the  Guayas;  its  name 
has  been  given  to  the  city,  which  is  really  '*  Santiago  di  Gnajaquil."  All 
the  provisions  for  the  city  are  brought  in  canoes  and  on  balsas  or  rafts, 
and  every  morning  the  river  is  almost  covered  with  these  crafts.  They 
were  laden  with  all  sorts  of  things  produced  in  the  country — bananas, 
plantains,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  guavas,  melons,  oranges,  zapotcs,  man- 
goes, and  kindred  fruits  that  grow  in  the  tropics,  and  there  was  also  a 
goodly  array  of  tropical  vegetables.  Poultry-dealers  were  numerous,  and 
the  fowls  with  which  their  cages  were  filled  kept  up  a  vigorous  cackling; 
there  were  fish  of  many  varieties,  some  of  them  quite  new  to  our  young 
friends,  who  regarded  them  with  much  interest.     In  their  eagerness  to 
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get  about  the  boatmen  frequently  ran  tlieir  craft  against  tboae  of  their 
neighbors,  but  there  was  the  utmost  good-nature,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Probably  tlie  people  find  it  does  not  pay  to  quarrel  where  the 
climate  is  so  warm,  and  the  effort  of  getting  into  a  passion  is  too  much 
for  every-day  life. 

The  city  has  a  population  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand,  and  is 
a  little  more  than  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  consequently  it  is 
very  hot,  and  quite  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  sanitary  precautions  that 
have  been  taken  by  its  authorities.    The  Bay,  or  Gulf,  of  Guayaquil  has  a 


tide  of  about  twenty  feet,  so  that  any  accumulation  of  impurities  is  pre- 
vented by  the  great  flow  of  water  in  and  out  of  the  channel  every  day. 
It  lias  one  of  the  best  harbors  oh  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and 
would  liave  a  consideralilc  commerce  were  it  not  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  is  restricted  by  eartliqnakes. 

Our  friends  fonnd  that  some  of  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  the  most  of  them  were  comparatively  straight,  and  crossed  at  right 
angles.  TJiey  drove  past  the  principal  buildings,  the  governor's  resi- 
dence. City  Hall,  and  several  chtirchea,  and  then  into  the  suburbs,  where 
they  saw  some  pretty  gardens  full  of  tropical  flowers. 

As  the  forenoon  advanced  the  heat  increased,  and  they  returned  to 
breakfast  at  their  hotel.  The  table  was  set  on  the  veranda,  which  af- 
forded  a  tine  view  of  thelofty  peaks  of  the  Andes.  The  manager  of  the 
establishment  was  a  stout  and  dreamy  Spaniard,  who  went  to  sleep  if  his 
attention  was  not  wanted  for  a  minute,  but  waked  immediately  when  he 
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was  gpoken  to.  The  waiter  was  of  aboriginal  descent,  and  seemed  to  liavc 
copied  the  habits  of  hie  master  in  the  matter  of  deliberation,  as  be  paused 
■ft«r  each  step,  as  thongh  uncertain  about  the  next. 

Tbey  had  a  breakfast  of  tortillas,  or  Spanish  griddlc-eakes,  a  eliieken 
broiled  over  the  coals,  which  were  still  adhering  in  places,  and  an  omelette 
ill  which  varions  peppery  things  were  very  apparent  to  the  palate. 

When  they  were  nearing  the  end  of  their  repast,  and  just  as  Fred  was 
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helping  himself  to  more  of  the  omelette,  tliei-e  was  a  treinbliog  of  tlie 
floor  that  brought  the  youths  out  of  their  chairs  and  caused  the  Doctor 
to  assume  an  upright  position.  The  movement  lasted  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  and  then  ceased. 

"Take  yoiir  seats  again,"  said  Dr.  Bronson,  "and  finish  yonr  break- 
fast. We  are  in  the  land  of  the  earthqiial;e,  and  this  is  an  every-day  oc- 
currence." 

lie  suited  tlie  action  to  his  word,  and  sat  down.  The  yonths  followed 
his  example,  and  a  moment's  reflection  toM  them  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  such  a  trifling  shake  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  South 
American  experience. 


EABTHQr.lKI. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PARADISE  OF  EARTHQUAKES.— FROM  GUAYAQUIL  TO  QUITO.— A  RIDE  OVER 
THE  MOUNTAINS.— ALL  CLIMATES  UNITED  IN  ONE.— THE  PLAINS  OF  ECUADOR. 
— CUIMBORAZO  AND  COTOPAXI. 

THE  incident  of  the  breakfast  naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the 
earthquakes  that  frequently  shake  the  mountainous  parts  of  South 
Araerica,  and  render  life  and  property  more  uncertain  than  in  regions 
which  are  not  subject  to  these  disturbances. 

"Ecuador  may  be  considered  the  paradise  of  the  earthquake,"  said  the 
Doctor, "  though  it  is  not  much  ahead  of  Peru  and  Chili  in  that  respect. 
To  give  a  list  of  the  earthquakes  that  have  destroyed  life  and  property 
in  this  country  since  it  first  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  would  be  to 
recite  a  long  series  of  dates;  Guayaquil  has  been  shaken  up  a  great  many 
times,  but  it  has  suffered  less  than  the  capital.  Here,  at  the  sea-coast,  we 
are  somewhat  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  disturbance,  but  by  no 
means  out  of  its  reach." 

**We  will  hope,"  said  Fred,  "that  the  violent  earthquakes  will  post- 
pone themselves  until  our  departure." 

Dr.  Bronson  and  Frank  emphatically  approved  Fred's  suggestion,  and 
the  Doctor  proceeded  with  his  comments. 

"The  central  portion  of  Ecuador,"  said  he,  "is  at  an  elevation  of  sev- 
eral thousand  feet,  and  contains  many  active  volcanoes.  The  valleys  in 
which  are  the  cities  and  cultivated  part  of  the  country  are  rarely  less 
than  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  them  rise  to 
10,000  or  12,000.  The  highest  of  the  mountains  is  Chimborazo,  21,422 
feet  high ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain 
of  America,  but  modern  surveys  have  shown  that  it  has  several  superiors. 
It  is  the  sixth  in  elevation  of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  these  in  turn 
are  surpassed,  in  the  Old  World,  by  several  of  the  Himalayas.  The  best 
known  of  the  active  volcanoes  is  Cotopaxi,  nearly  19,000  feet  high,  but 
there  are  others  that  rival  it  in  destructive  energy. 

"We  shall  have  opportunity  to  study  these  volcanoes  quite  nearly," 
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continued  tbe  Doctor,  "as  we  go  to 
Quito  and  tlie  region  around  it. 
Tiiere  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
danger  of  an  eruption  at  present, 
and  if  we  allow  our  minds  to  be 
constantly  filled  with  dread  of  a 
catastrophe  we  shall  not  enjoj  the 
journey.  So  we'll  let  tbe  earth- 
quakes take  care  of  tbemselvee,  88 
they  generally  do." 

In  the  afternoon  they  arranged 
for  the  stoi'age  of  such  baggage  as 
they  did  not  wish  to  take  with  them. 
Trunks  were  left  behind,  and  the 
whole  trio  was  reduced  to  light 
marching  order,  in  accordance  with 
tiieir  custom  when  making  the  ex- 
cursions of  wiiich  we  have  read 
in  "The  Boy  Ti-avellere  in  the  Far 
East."  Toilet  bags,  with  a  small 
stock  of  nnderciotliing,an  extra  suit 
of  clothes  for  a  change  in  case  of 
being  drenched  with  rain,  and  over- 
coats, rugs,  wraps,  and  blankets,  for 
the  cold  weather  at  great  elevations, 
comprised  the  equipment  for  tbe 
journey  to  Quito. 

Travellei-s  must  carry  their  own 
bedding  and  provisions  while  j'our- 
ncying  in  the  interior  of  Ecuador, 
and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  South 
American  countries.  This  was  the 
custom  adopted  by  the  old  Span- 
iards, and  customs  change  here  very 
slowly.  Hotels  are  scarce,  and  tbe 
lodging-houses  along  the  road  give 
little  more  than  a  roof  for  shelter, 
and  sometimes  not  even  that.  If  a 
man  ventures  to  travel  without  car- 
rying his  own  supplies  he  will  often 
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go  linngry ;  bat,  on  the  other  liand,  he  may  be  sure  of  the  most  nniforin 
kiodnese  from  the  people  of  the  country.  They  will  give  liiin  the  best 
they  have,  but  very  often  they  have  literally  iiotbing  to  offer. 

The  Giiayas  ie  navigable  by  siiihII  steamers  from  Guayaquil  to  Bodegas, 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  Our  friends  took  passage  upon  one  of  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  river,  and  were  safely  landed  at  Bodegas  after  a 
pleasant  run  of  eight  or  nine  hours.  Frank  recoi-ded  in  his  note-book 
that  the  river  is  not  a  swift  one,  and  flows  through  a  flat  country  in  which 
there  is  not  much  of  interest  beyond  the  vegetation.  "The  banks,"  said 
be,  "are  lined  with  groves  of  bananas  and  plantains;  the  fruit  of  these 
trees  forms  an  important  article  of  food  with  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  not  disposed  to  hard  labor  when  tbey  can  supply 
tbemselves  without  it. 

"The  banana  can   be  eaten   raw,  but  the  raw  plantain  is  considered 


Dnhealthy.  Both  plantains  and  bananas  are  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
baked,  boiled,  fried,  or  roasted;  they  can  be  formed  into  a  paste  after 
cooking,  and  then  dried,  and  in  this  condition  the  article  can  be  kept  for 
s  long  time.  Humboldt  estimated  tiiat  four  thousand  pounds  of  bananas 
can  be  produced  in  the  same  area  as  thirty-three  pounds  of  wheat  or 
ninety-nine  pounds  of  potatoes.  They  are  cultivated  with  very  little 
labor,and  there  is  nothing  which  the  soil  produces  that  gives  so  great  an 
imonnt  of  food  from  a  given  area  of  land.  If  a  man  will  live  only  on 
binanas  be  can  take  things  very  easily. 
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"In  addition  to  tlie  banana  and  plantain  forests  we  saw  many  planta- 
tions where  coffee  and  cacao  are  grown,  and  some  of  tliem  were  of  great 
extent.  Tiien  there  were  orange  and  lemon  groves,  fields  of  pineapples, 
innngo  and  bread-fruit  trees,  and  great  nnmbers  of  cocoa  palms.  Tliere 
were  many  canoes  and  ialaag  on  the  river;  the  balsas  are  nothing  but 
rafts  made  of  the  tninks  of  the  balsa  trees.  Half  a  dozen  logs  are  lashed 
together  with  withes  and  cords,  and  braced  with  cross-pieces  of  wood  ao 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  separation.  On  the  top  of  the  raft  a  flooring 
of  bamboos  or  split  palms  is  laid,  and  on  this  flooring  they  build  a  hnt 
in  which  the  people  live,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

"Some  of  these  balsas  are  larger  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the 
logs  being  longer  and  more  numerous.  The  hnta  on  the  larger  rafts  con- 
tain several  rooms,  and  are  equipped  witli  conveniences  for  living  quite 
equal  to  tliose  of  lints  on  shore.     There  are  places  for  cooking,  coops  for 
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fowls,  peue  for  pigs,  and  nooks  among  tlie  rafters  where  edibles  can  be 
stored,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  four-footed  inhabitants.  A  whole  family 
will  live  comfortably  on  a  balea,  and  few  of  them  are  destitiite  of  pets  in 
the  shape  of  monkeys  and  parrots.  Some  of  the  rafts  carried  sucli  an 
abundance  of  monkeys  and  parrots  that  it  was  not  easy  to  say  if  they 
were  not  the  possessors  of  tlie  establishment,  carrying  the  men,  women, 
and  children  to  a  market  in  Guayaquil.  The  monkeys  and  children  ap 
peared  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  and  as  the  latter  were  unencumbered 
with  clothing  they  were  not  to  be  readily  distingnished  from  their  tailed 
associates. 

"  Balea  wood  is  as  light  as  cork,  and  remains  a  long  time  in  the  water 
without  any  tendency  to  absorption.     The  balsa  raft  was  in  nse  long  be- 
fore the  visit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  craft  we  have  seen  are  probably 
identical  with   those  that 
met  the  eyes  of  Pizarro  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest. 
"  Occasionally  we  saw 
monkeys  among  the  trees 
on  the  shore,  but  they  evi- 
dently did  not  like   the 
stunnier,  and  were  careful 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance.    There  were  birds 
of  briliiant  plumage,  but 


wo  did  not   I 


,  song 


from  one  of  them ;  a  gentleman  who  was  our  fellow-passenger  says  that 
most  of  the  birds  of  this  part  of  the  world  have  no  knowledge  of  music. 
TJiere.were  plenty  of  alligators  lying  on  the  banks ;  we  took  several  shots 
at  them,  but  soon  desisted,  as  we  bagged  no  game,  while  the  alligators 
Kemcd  to  enjoy  the  aport  and  the  waste  of  our  ammunition.  Many  of 
tliem  were  lying  with  their  moutlis  open,  waiting  for  the  flies  to  settle  in 
their  thi-oats;  when  they  judged  that  a  sufficient  number  had  assembled 
lliey  suddenly  closed  their  jaws,  swallowed  the  flies  that  were  canglit,  and 
set  themselves  for  more.  They  make  splendid  fly-traps,  and  Fred  snggeets 
that  they  should  be  introduced  into  New  York  and  other  cities  to  take 
the  place  of  the  many  patent  machines  that  are  now  in  nse  for  catching 
flies." 

Down  to  quite  recently  the  route  from  Bodegas  to  Quito  was  simply 
amnlfl  path;  a  wagon  road  has  been  completed  for  a  part  of  the  way, and 
IB  nlthnately  intended  to  reach  the  capital.     A  railway  is  piojected  from 


no 
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Guayaquil  to  Quito,  but  for  the  present  tlie  mnle  patli  must  be  the  re- 
Jianee  of  travellers.  A  wagon  was  obtained,  for  carrying  our  friends 
and  their  baggage  to  the  end  of  the  road  which  traverses  the  level  coun- 
try up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  was  a  rickety  affair,  bat  served 
its  purpose,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  wagon  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  our  friends  were  deposited  in  a  village  wliich 
is  chieSy  inhabited  by  arrieroa,  or  muleteci'S,  and  their  families,  together 
with  a  sprinkling  of  other  natives  more  or  lees  interested  in  the  traffic 
passing  between  tlie  capital  and  the  seaport.  The  nrneros  are  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  mountain  population  of  Ecuador,  as  there  is  no  travel 
or  transportation  away  from  the  rivers  and  wagon  roads  without  them. 


Fred  tiiadc  the  following  note  eoiicerniiig  the  arrieros,  and  the  jour- 
ney towards  Quito; 

"Tlie  bneinces  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  natives  or  the  half- 
})recds,  as  no  genuine  Spaniard  would  consider  it  high  enough  for  his 
dignity.  Some  of  the  arrieros  possess  many  mules,  but  the  most  of  them 
have  but  half  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  ten  or  twelve,  and  travel  persenally  with 
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tbeir  trains.  The  peons,  or  Bervants  of  the  arrieros,  are  likewise  of  the 
native  race,  and  accustomed  all  tlieir  Uvea  to  hardship  and  toil.  Their 
wants  are  few, as  they  live  on  food  that  can  be  easily  transported;  their 
general  ontfit  for  the  road  is  a  cotton  shirt  and  trouBere,  a  straw  hat,  and 
a  poncho,  or  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  is 
thrnst.  This  poncho  is  striped  with  gay  colors,  and  is  very  often  quite 
attractive  to  the  eye.  Each  arriero  or  peon  carries  his  own  food,  which 
nenally  consists  of  a  few  red  peppers,  a  bag  of  parched  corn,  and  another 
of  barley  meal.  With  this  slender  nourishment  they  pass  tlieir  lives  on 
the  rongh  roads  among  the  monntainB,and  immediately  on  arriving  from 
one  hard  jonrney  they  are  ready  for  another. 

"  We  were  snrrounded  by  half  a  dozen  arrieros  at  once,  and  there  was 


no  difficulty  in  making  a  bargain,  as  several  trains  had  just  arrived  from 
tlie  monntains,  and  were  anxions  to  return.  We  engaged  five  mules, 
three  for  ourselves,  and  two  for  our  baggage;  the  owners  endeavored  to 
convince  us  that  another  animal  was  needed  for  the  baggage,  but  as  we 
had  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  of  it  altogether,  we  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  Onr  arriero  promised  to  be  ready  to  start  early  the  next 
morning,  but  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we  got  away.  We  tried  to  hnrry 
liim,  but  it  was  of  no  use;  lie  was  anxious  enough  before  making  the 
l«rgain,  bat  now  that  it  was  settled,  and  competition  was  out  of  the  way, 
his  anxiety  had  ceased. 

"The  baggage  was  piled  on  the  mules  that  were  to  carry  it, and  when 
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all  was  ready  we  mounted  oui'  Baddle  animals.  Tliey  were  not  very  pre- 
poseessitig  in  appearance,  and  looked  as  tliongli  the  mountain  journey 
M'onld  be  too  much  for  tliem,  but  tlicy  were  tiie  best  in  the  train,  and  we 
concluded  to  be  content  with  the  situation.  Mules  are  considered  better 
tiian  hoi-ses  for  this  sort  of  work,  as  they  arc  surer  in  tlieir  footing,  and 
will  venture  in  places  where  a  liurse  refuses  to  go.  Bulls  and  donkeys 
are  also  used  licrc  for  carrying  bui'dens  along  tho  moantain  roads,  but 
tiiey  are  itot  equal  to  mules. 


^    *,  ..#^^ 


^^^" 


"  We  filed  ont  of  the  village,  accompanied  by  several  travellere  who 
were  going  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  altogether  we  formed  a  long 
cavalcade.  As  we  ascended  the  hills  the  road  became  very  rough,  and 
frequently  the  piilh  was  blocked  by  trains  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  spite  of  all  the  good -nature  that  the  arrioros  displayed  towards  each 
other,  there  were  several  serious  detentions ;  we  found  the  donkeys  more 
obstinate  about  holding  the  track  to  themselves  than  the  other  animals, 
though  none  of  the  latter  were  to  he  praised  for  their  courtesy. 

'•  Some  of  tho  trains  we  met  were  laden  with  coffee  and  cacao  on  its 
way  to  the  seaport,  while  others  carried  potatoes,  barley,  pease,  fowls,  and 
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Other  produce  intended  for  consumption  in  the  country.  The  people 
were,  without  an  exception,  civil  and  obliging,  but  they  could  not  always 
induce  their  beasts  to  follow  their  example.  Many  of  the  men  were  ac- 
companied by  their  wives  and  daughters,  but  whether  the  latter  were  go- 
ing for  a  pleasure-trip  or  formed  a  part  of  the  working  force  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

"  The  road  increased  in  roughness  as  we  advanced ;  properly  speaking, 
it  was  not  a  road,  but  simply  a  track  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  feet  of  the 
animals  that  had  travelled  there  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  by  the  water 
that  sweeps  down  in  torrents  during  the  rainy  season.  In  some  places 
the  way  was  a  sort  of  rocky  staircase,  and  our  mules  placed  their  feet  in 
steps  which  had  been  worn  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  It  was  often 
so  steep  that  if  we  had  not  leaned  well  forward  we  should  have  been  in 
danger  of  a  backward  somersault,  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  fall,  es- 
pecially if  the  man  should  carry  his  mule  with  him,  are  fearful  to  think  of. 

•^Accidents  are  frequent  here,  and  the  great  wonder  is  that  there  are  no 
more  of  them.  Fortunately,  we  did  not  meet  any  of  the  descending  trains 
in  the  most  dangerous  spots,  where  the  path  wound  around  precipices  or 
throiigh  narrow  defiles ;  there  are  many  places  where  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  two  animals  to  pass  in  safety,  and  I  can  well  understand  that 
there  is  a  foundation  for  stories  about  men  engaging  in  fights  for  the  right 
of  w*y.  The  unprogressiveness  of  tlie  Spanish  people  in  Ecuador  is 
shown  by  their  being  content  to  get  along  \yith  this  kind  of  road  between 
their  seaport  and  their  capital  cit}'  during  three  centuries  ! 

"Night  came  upon  us  while  we  were  climbing  the  hills,  and  as  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  travel  after  dark,  we  halted  where  there  were  a  couple 
of  rude  huts,  not  suflicient  for  sheltering  our  party.  The  arrieros  and 
their  peons  slept  outside  with  their  animals,  while  the  travellers  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  their  blankets  would  permit  on  the  floor  of  the 
hats.  There  was  the  solid  earth  to  sleep  on,  and  we  were  relieved  from 
monotony  by  the  presence  of  innumerable  fleas.  In  the  morning,  each  of 
ns  felt  sure  he  had  been  bitten  at  least  three  thousand  times,  and  Fred 
thought  he  could  count  not  less  than  four  thousand  distinct  and  well-de- 
fined bites.  Fleas  are  even  cheaper  than  bananas  to  cultivate  and  much 
more  abundant  to  the  acre;  it  is  certain  they  are  not  destructive  to  life, 
for  if  they  were  there  would  be  no  living  thing  in  Ecuador. 

"Before  going  to  bed  we  supped  from  some  of  our  provisions,  aided 
bj  a  dish  of  stewed  potatoes  prepared  by  the  owner  of  the  hut  where  we 
slept.  A  favorite  dish  among  the  mountaineers  is  potato  stew  or  soup, 
which  is  known  as  locro  ;  sometimes  it  is  prepared  plain,  while  at  others  it 
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contains  chicken,  beef,  or  any  otlier  obtainable  meat.  The  presence  of 
meat  adds  materially  to  the  dish  for  European  palates,  and  when  well  pre- 
pared a  dinner  of  locro  is  not  to  be  despised. 

"Our  surroundings  were  not  conducive  to  late  sleeping,  and  we  were 
off  soon  after  daybreak.  The  morning  was  very  cold,  but  as  the  sun  as- 
cended in  the  heavens  the  air  grew  warmer,  and  we  ceased  shivering.  In 
a  little  while  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  rid^e  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  a  magnificent  view. 

"  There  was  a  mist  when  we  started,  but  it  rolled  away  when  we  came 
to  the  top  of  the  sierra;  on  one  side  we  had  the  lofty  mountains  far 
above  us,  and  on  the  otlier  the  country  dropped  away  at  our  feet  till  it 
was  lost  in  the  distant  sliore  of  the  Pacific.  The  great  snowy  peak  of 
Chimborazo  was  in  full  view,  and  we  longed  to  ascend  to  its  summit  and 
look  out  upon  the  wide  stretch  of  land  it  commands.  One  traveller  says 
the  view  from  its  top  would  embrace  an  area  of  fully  ten  thousand  square 
miles,  and  I  can  readily  believe  him.  Nobody  has  yet  been  there,  and  the 
name  of  the  man  who  first  ascends  it  is  destined  to  be  remembered. 

"  Humboldt  and  his  companions  endeavored,  in  1802,  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  Chimborazo,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  short  when  they  had  yet  two 
thousand  and  more  feet  above  them. 

'"  They  were  stopped  by  an  immense  chasm  that  stretched  across  the 
line  they  were  ascending,  and  by  the  inconveniences  that  are  generally  ex- 
perienced at  high  altitudes.  Blood  spurted  from  their  eyes  and  lips,  and 
they  breathed  with  great  difliculty.  According  to  barometrical  observa- 
tions, Ilumboldt  was  within  2138  feet  of  the  summit  when  he  turned 
back. 

"  Boussingault  and  Hall  have  since  ascended  to  within  1729  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  giant  mountain,  by  taking  a  route  different  from  that  fol- 
lowed by  Humboldt.  They  experienced  the  same  difficulties  in  breath- 
ing and  in  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  lips  and  eyes;  both  of  them  were 
enfeebled  for  some  time  after  making  the  journey,  and  their  experiences 
were  altogether  such  as  to  deter  any  but  the  hardiest  of  men  from  at- 
tempting the  ascent  of  Chimborazo. 

"  But  though  we  cannot  climb  to  the  top  of  this  kingly  mountain,  we 
may  look  at  it  as  much  as  we  please,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  con- 
templation. It  is  a  sharp  cone,  sharper  and  more  pointed  than  Fusiyama 
or  Etna,  sharper  even  than  Tacoma  or  Ranier  in  our  own  country,  and 
sharper  again  than  magnificent  Avatcha,  the  great  landmark  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  it  stands  within  less 
than  two  degrees  of  the  equator,  and  the  palm  groves  of  the  tropics  are 
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Epread  alinoBt  at  its  feet  Eternal  winter  vraps  its  bead,  but  eternal  eum- 
mcr  smiles  below.  Standing  where  Humboldt  stood,  all  tlio  seasons  of 
the  year  and  all  climates  of  the  globe  may  be  passed  in  review. 

"But  Vm  stopping  yon  on  the  sierra  while  telling  you  about  Cbim- 
borazo.    Well,  the  mules  have  had  a  chance  to  breathe,  and  we'll  move  on. 


"  From  the  top  of  the  sierra  we  descended  t!ie  slope  to  the  valley  of 
the  Chinibo ;  the  road  is  steep,  and  in  many  places  slippery,  and  more 
than  once  we  thought  we  would  not  get  down  without  a  serions  accident. 
Here  and  there  onr  mules  put  their  feet  togetlier,  and  slid  with  a  velocity 
that  made  our  hair  rise  under  our  hats,  and  our  teeth  shut  closely  together; 
we  shall  hereafter  have  more  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  mule 
than  we  ever  had  before.    One  of  the  baggage  mules  tumbled,  and  was 
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pitched  together  in  a  heap,  but  he  gathered  himself  together,  and  rose 
igain  as  tbongh  nothing  had  liappened. 

"  We  passed  many  places  that  reminded  us  of  the  northern  states  of 
our  own  country ;  the  valley  is  elevated  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  eea,and  the  climate  is  quite  unlike  that  of  tlic  region  aronnd  Guaya- 
qnil.  Wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  cultivated,  instead  of  the 
tropical  products  which  we  saw  along  the  banks  of  the  Guayas;  at  a  little 
distance  the  dwellings  of  the  people  have  a  substantial  appearance,  but  a 
closer  acquaintance  shows  that  they  are  built  of  mud  and  are  anything 
but  attractive  on  the  inside. 

"We  stopped  for  the  night  at  Guaranda,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Chiinbo  River,  and  is  said  to  be  a  healthy  place  of  residence  through- 
out the  year.  It  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand,  but  there  is 
liardly  a  decent  bouse  in  t!ie  place.  The  buildings  are  low  huts  of  adobe, 
or  sun-dried  bricks  ;  the  streets  are  made  lower  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
sides,  and  when  the  rains  fall  there  ia  no  danger  that  the  foundations  of 
the  houses  will  be  damaged  by  water. 

"Dr.  Bi-onson  said  that  we  were  in  the  centre  of  tlie  region  whieli 
produces  the  celebrated  Chinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  whicli  has  such  a 
great  reputation  in  curing  fevers.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Countess  of 
Cliinchon,  who  was  cured  of  intermittent  fever  by  its  use  at  Lima,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  tlien  taken  to  Europe, 
and  tlie  knowledge  of  it  was  spread  tlirough  the  civilized  world." 

"  Quinine  is  produced  from  this  bark,  is  it  not  ?"  Frank  inquired,  when 
Fred  read  the  note  quoted  above. 
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"  YeB,"  replied  tlio  latter,  "  quinine  ia  an  alkaloid,  made  from  Pernvian 
bark,  and  was  discovered  in  1820.  Tliere  are  several  other  alkaloids  in 
tlie  bark,  but  none  are  as  important  as  the  one  }'oh  have  just  mentioned. 
Any  doctor  can  tell  j'oii  of  its  qualities,  and  a  great  many  people  who  are 
not  doctoi'S  are  familiar  with  its  nses. 

"No  traveller  will  venture  into  a  malarious  region  withont  a  good 
snppi;  of  quinine,  and  in  some  conntiies  it  is  almost  as  important  to  Lave 
it  as  to  be  provided  witli  food." 

Having  answered  Frank's  interrogatory,  Fred  continued  with  his  ob- 
servations upon  tlie  trees  that  produce  tlie  valuable  bark. 


"There  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  varieties  of  trees  producing  the 
bark  from  which  fjniiiirio  ia  niiide,"  said  Fred,  "but  some  of  the  moat 
valuable  of  tlieni  arc  extinct,  owing  to  the  reckless  way  in  which  they  have 
been  stripped.  The  trees  grow  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in  Pern, 
Ecuador,  and  other  countries ;  tliey  have  been  sncccssf ully  transplanted  to 
India,  Java,  Algeria,  and  tlie  Ignited  States;  and  the  fnture  supply  of 
quinine  for  a  feverish  world  will  probably  come  from  other  conntries  than 
Soutli  America. 

"  The  caxca/'{lfetv»,  or  bark-eolleetorf!,  are  obliged  to  go  far  into  the 
foroots  in  search  of  trees,  and  they  suffer  many  hardships  and  privations 
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in  parcning  their  industry.  Tlie  best  of  the  trees  have  been  destroyed; 
we  asked  if  ure  could  see  one,  and  were  told  we  must  make  a  journey  of 
several  daje  to  do  so,  fts  none  now  grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gnaranda. 
A  gentleman  who  lives  in  Quito  told  us  he  bad  seen  a  chinchona  tree 
sixty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  circumference;  it  yielded  two  thousand 
poDuds  of  green  bark,  or  about  one  thousand  pounds  when  dry.  Anotlier 
tree  that  be  saw  gave  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  quinine ;  bnt  such 
trees  are  rare. 

"  We  left  Gnaranda  very  early  in  the  morning,"  Fred  continued,  "and 
when  we  jumped  into  our  saddles  we  could  liai-dly  see  where  they  were. 
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Tliere  is  a  ridge  to  cross,  after  getting  out  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Cbiiubo, 
which  it  is  desiriible  to  pass  in  tbe  foi'enoon,  as  tbe  wind  blows  violently 
there  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian,  tliongh  it  is  quiet  enough  in 
tbe  morning.  We  crossed  tbe  ridge,  with  the  great  mountain  rising  before 
us,  and  then  descended  to  another  valley  to  the  city  of  Aiubato,  wbieb  has 
nothing  in  particular  to  recommend  it. 

"To  describe  tlie  dreary  road  from  here  to  Quito  would  be  tedious 
reading.     It  passes  through  a  region  of  volcauic  origin,  where  tbe  rocks 


are  piled  everyw'bere  in  great  confusion,  vegetation  is  restricted,  and  tbe 
iniseniUlo  villages  of  the  natives  are  repulsive  in  every  aspect.  It  winds 
over  bills  and  ridges,  or  through  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of  streams; 
it  rises  in  some  places  ten  or  twelve  tbonsand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
nowhere  is  it  less  than  eight  thousand  feet  in  elevation.  Tbe  latter  part  of 
the  journey  is  over  a  wagon  road,  passing  in  fnll  view  of  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi,  and  crossing  a  ridge  that  suddenly  brings  na  in  sight  of  the 
capital  cily,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  Pichincba,  the  volcano  which  more 
than  once  bas  threatened  to  itignlf  it  in  total  ruin. 
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"The  country  improves  as  we  approacli  Qnito.  There  are  farms  in 
great  number,  aiid  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  bills  appear  to  be  well  culti- 
vated. Before  we  reach  the  ridge  which  reveals  it,  we  travei-se  a  valley 
that  might  be  made  far  more  productive  than  it  is,  and  when  we  come  to 
the  banks  of  the  Machangara,  the  river  that  Sows  past  Quito,  we  can 
hardly  realize  that  wc  are  nearly  two  miles  up  in  the  air.  Bnt  it  is  really 
BO,  as  the  elevation  of  the  city  is  little  less  than  ten  thousand  feet;  and 
people  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints  would  do  well  to  stay  away 
from  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DESCRIPTIOS  OF  QUITO— VISIT  TO  THE  VOLCANO  OF  PICHINCHA,— THE  DEEPEST 
CRATER  IN  THE  WORLD.— ROUTE  OVER  THE  ANDES  TO  THE  AMAZON.- RETURN 

TO  THE  COAST, 

THE  journey  from  Bodegas  to  Quito  iiad  exhausted  the  strengtli  of  onr 
frienda,  and  they  were  quite  willing  to  rest  in  the  hotel  daring  Hie 
first  evening  of  their  stay  in  the  cnpital.  The  time  was  improved  by  a 
study  of  the  liistory  of  tiio  city,  and  when  they  started  out  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  well  stocked  with  information, 

'*  Nobody  now  living  can  tell  how 
uld  Quito  is,"  said  the  Doctor;  "it 
was  fonnded  many  centuries  ago 
by  the  Qnitas  or  Qiiichas,  and  its 
early  history  is  buried  in  obscurity. 
According  to  some  traditions  it  is 
nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  It 
is  positively  known  to  have  existed 
abont  1000  a.d.,  when  it  was  capt- 
ured by  the  Cara  nation,  who  were 
more  civilized  than  the  Quitas. 

"Abont  the  year  1475  it  was 
couqnered  by  Peru,  and  was  made 
the  capital ;  it  retained  that  honor 
until  captured  by  Pizarro  in  his 
famous  conquest,  and  the  glory  of 
Atahualpii,  then  its  rnler,  was  ex- 
tinguished forever.  If  yon  wish 
to  know  in  detail  of  the  romantic 
history  and  tragic  fate  of  Atahu- 
alpa,  t!ie  son  of  H nayna-Capac, 
you  can  find  it  in  Preseott'e  'Con- 
quest of  Peru.' " 
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"  I  remember,  in  my  scliool  history,"  said  Fred,  "  it  was  said  that 
Atahaalpa  was  imprisoned  by  Plzarro,  and  offered  to  fill  with  gold  the 
room  where  he  was  confiued,  on  condition  of  receiving  bis  liberty.  He 
filled  the  room  as  agreed,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of 
PizaiTo." 


"Tile  story  does  not  rest  on  very  good  anthority,"  said  the  Doctor;  ■ 
"bat  the  conduct  reported  of  Pizarro  is  qnite  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Pizarro's  biographer 
fays  he  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties  and  perfidies  in  the  acqiiiei- 
tion  of  gold,  but  ho  distributed  it  freely  among  his  followers,  and  spent 
most  of  the  vast  treasures  obtained  from  the  Incas  in  the  erection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  improvements  for  the  general  benefit.  That  he 
WIS  a  brave  man  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  conqnest  of  Peru  was 
undertaken,  and  successfully  accomplished,  with  a  force  of  three  vessels, 
ooe  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty-seven  horses." 

"And  all  this  country  was  captured  with  such  a.  mere  'handful  of 
men  T"  exclaimed  Frank. 
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"Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Bronson,  "that  was  the  foree  with  whicb  Pizarm 
left  Panama,  tlioiigli  it  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  arrival  of  recruits. 
Pizarro  received  a  royal  com  miss  ion  from  the  King  of  Spain,  with  a  title 
of  nobility.  His  descendants  may  now  be  found  at  Truxillo,  iu  Spain,  and 
they  point  with  pride  to  their  great  aucestor,  whose  education  was  so  neg- 
lected that  he  waa  unable  to  read  or  write, 

"Quito  was  a  more  magnificent  city  under  the  Incas  of  Pern  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  extent  of  its  population  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  larger  than  to-daj.    The  palace  of  Atahn- 


fllpa  was  one  of  tJie  finest  in  South  America,  and  its  roof  is  said  to  hare 
been  covered  with  gold.  All  the  gold  of  the  city  was  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  tlie  palace  was  destroyed.  A  convent  now  occupies  its  site, 
and  we  will  look  at  its  gloomy  walls  to-morrow.  The  magnificent  Temple 
of  the  Sun  is  reduced  to  a  few  stones  which  mark  tlie  spot  where  it 
stood." 

With  a  running  conversation  concerning  the  history  of  Ecnador  the 
evening  went  on  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  All  retired  early,  and 
were  up  betimes  to  inspect  the  wonderful  city  they  had  toiled  so  bard  to 
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"^Ve  are  not  in  the  higheet  city  of  the  globe,"  said  Fred  in  hie  note- 
book, "  bat  we  are  two  tbonBand  feet  fartlier  above  the  sea  than  is  tlie 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  tlie  most  elevated  spot  in  Europe  which  is  in- 
habited all  the  year  round.  According  to  our  barometers,  and  those  of 
other  travellers,  we  are  9520  feet  above  the  beach  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
its  nearest  point,  or  only  1040  feet  less  than  two  miles. 

"Cooking is  performed  under  difflcnlties,as  water  boils  at  194°  Fahren- 
beit;  potatoes,  beans,  and  similar  things  require  much  longer  time  for 
cooking  than  in  the  lowlands,  and  somebody  says  it  is  an  excellent  provi- 
sion of  nature  that  the  potatoes  are  small.  Frank  suggests  that  when  a 
traveller  among  mountains  has  no  thermometer  or  barometer  he  can  ascer- 
'  tain  his  elevation  by  observing  how  long  it  takes  to  boil  a  potato  of  a  given 
eize. 

"  We  started  out  of  the  hotel  escorted  by  a  guide  who  was  to  show  ns 
the  eights  of  Qaito.  The  streets  are  not  crowded,  and  nobody  seems  to  be 
in  a  hurry ;  there  are  many  beggars,  and  some  of  them  were  very  pcrsist- 
ent,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  beggars  all  over  the  world  when  stran- 
gers come  within  tlieir  reach.  The  water-carriers  seem  to  form  quite  a 
class,  and  wo  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  same  professionals  of  Cairo. 


WATU-CAItniilM. 
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There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  the  latter  transport  tbeir  mer- 
chandise in  skins,  wliile  those  of  Quito  carry  enormous  jars  on  their 
shoulders  or  backs.  They  fill  these  jars  at  the  public  fountains,  and  then 
start  off  at  a  slow  trot  to  supply  the  houses  that  employ  them.  We 
met  a  great  many  monks  and  priests,  whose  calling  coald  be  recognized  at 
a  considerable  distance  by  their  peculiar  robes  and  the  enormous  hats 
which  covered  their  heads.  Quito  is  eminently  a  city  of  priests,  and  is 
liberally  provided  with  churches  and  convents  for  its  population  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand. 


"Donkeys  and  mules  arc  the  beasts  of  bnrden,  and  occasionally  some 
of  thom  brushed  against  us  with  thoir  loads,  that  projected  far  on  each  side. 
But  tliey  do  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  as  we  saw  a  good 
many  Indians  laden  with  baskets  of  vegetables  and  fruit  from  the  neigh- 
boring country,  and  they  appear  to  bo  as  strong  as  the  donkeys,  if  we 
may  judge  by  their  great  loads.  Many  of  these  porters  are  women,  and  in 
some  instances  we  saw  men,  without  burdens,  walking  by  the  side  of 
women  carrying  baskets  large  enough  to  be  a  load  for  two  persons.  Evi- 
dently  the  aborigines  of  Ecuador  are  no  believers  in  the  exemption  of 
women  from  bard  work. 

"  There  is  probably  little  resemblance  between  the  Quito  of  to-day 
and  that  of  Atahualpa  and  the  Spanish  conquest.  The  city  had  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  and  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  the  Spanish 
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conqoerore  founded  a  new  Quito  in  1534,  and  laid  out  the  streets  on  lines 
of  their  own,  and,  since  their  advent,  the  earthquakes  have  again  shaken  it 
to  its  foundations.  There  were  severe  and  destructive  shocks  in  1797  and 
1859,  and  another  in  1868.  In  the  one  last  mentioned  many  lives  were 
lost,  numerous  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and,  according  to  the  oflScial 
report,  every  house  in  the  city  was  so  shaken  and  weakened  that  not  one 
was  fit  to  live  in.  Half  a  dozen  churches,  the  government  buildings,  and 
the  archbishop's  palace  were  wholly  or  partially  demolished,  such  of  them 
as  were  not  thrown  down  being  so  weakened  as  to  render  their  removal 
necessary. 

"  In  almost  every  street  there  are  piles  of  ruins,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
people  will  continue  to  live  here  with  the  eflfects  of  the  earthquake  so  con- 
stantly before  them.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  but  a  single  story,  and 
the  most  ambitious  of  the  edifices  rarely  exceeds  two  stories.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  have  channels  in  the  centre,  through  which  streams 
of  water  flow  during  and  after  a  rain.  We  observed  a  great  variety  in 
the  costumes  of  the  people,  and  were  told  that  every  district  had  its  dis- 
tinct way  of  coloring  its  garments,  so  that  its  inhabitants  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  Occasionally  we  saw  people  with  hardly  any 
clothing  whatever ;  but  the  absence  of  wardrobe  was  made  up  by  a  free 
nse  of  paint.  The  natives  thus  decorated  were  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  numerous. 

"The  common  houses  have  no  fireplaces  or  chimneys;  fires  are  built 
almost  anywhere  on  the  earthern  floor,  and  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  get 
ont  the  best  way  it  can.  Even  in  our  hotel  the  kitchen  is  little  more 
than  a  dark  hole,  where  the  pots  and  kettles  are  so  indiscriminately  as- 
sembled that  the  cooks  are  liable  to  mix  things  up  fearfully,  while  pre- 
paring a  meal.  Neatness  is  not  fashionable,  and  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  appetite  would  suffer  more  discouragement  than  here 
by  a  revelation  of  the  culinary  mysteries. 

"Our  guide  called  attention  to  the  distinction  among  the  men  on  the 
streets,  some  of  them  wearing  cloaks  and  others  ponchos.  No  gentleman 
would  wear  a  poncho  in  public  any  more  than  a  Frenchman  of  the  middle 
or  upper  classes  would  don  a  blouse  for  a  promenade.  The  poncho  is  far 
the  more  picturesque  of  the  two  garments,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  its 
wearers  are  more  comfortable  than  the  genteel  part  of  the  population. 
Ladies  wear  the  panudouy  which  corresponds  to  the  Spanish  mantilla,  and 
they  eschew  hats  and  bonnets  altogether.  The  only  head  -  covering  be- 
yond the  hair  is  a  lace  veil  or  a  fold  of  the  panuelon  ;  but  its  use  is  by  no 
means  obligatory.     It  is  said  that  when  the  daughter  of  an  American 
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minister- resident  wore  a  bonnet  in  the  cathedral  on  the  Sunday  following 
her  arrival,  ehc  was  criticised  as  severely  ae  she  would  be  for  wearing  a 
masculine  'stove-pipe'  in  a  New  York  cliiirch. 

"  A  gentleman  who  has  lived  here  for  some  time  aays  there  are  aboat 
eight  tlioiisand  people  of  Spanish  origin  in  Quito,  ten  or  twelve  thonsaiid 
Indians  of  pure  blood,  and  perhaps  twenty  thonsand  cftolos^  or  mixed 
races.  Then  there  are  a  few  foreigners  and  negroes,  and  other  few  who 
cannot  be  readily  classitied.  The  whites  are  the  aristocracy  or  ruling 
race,  and,  owing  to  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  reduced  the 
male  population,  women  outnumber  the  men.  For  a  white  man  to  work 
would  be  degrading,  and  many  a  gentleman  will  not  hesitate  to  beg  for  a 
dinner  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  though  he  would  scorn  to  earn  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  The  poverty-stricken  hidalgo  of  Spain  is  no  more  proud  of 
his  lineage  than  is  the  Spanisli- descended  resident  of  Quito,  who  wraps 
his  tattered  cloak  aronnd  him,  and  comforts  himself  with  reflections  upon 
the  past  glories  of  his  family. 

"  In  the  course  of  oiir  wanderings  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  which 
flows  past  Quito.     It  is  an  iiisigniticant  stream,  oi-dinarily,  but  swells  to  a 
torrent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  fall  in  the  neighbor- 
ing mountains.     Laundresses  were  at  work  at  their  trade,  and  from  the 
way  the  linen  of  Quito  is  washed, 
it  is  certain  to  need  frequent  re- 
j    .-/  "_  -  -"  -----  newal.     Tiie  garments  are  dipped 

in  the  river,  and  then  spread  on 
the  rocks,  where  they  are  pounded 
with  mallets  or  bowlders  until  the 
desired  condition  of  cleanliness  is 
attained.  It  reminded  us  of  the 
way  the  Bengalee  f^^Ao^iW  at  Madras 
washed  our  clothing,  and  accounts 
for  the  largo  importation  of  cot- 
ton goods  into  Ecuador  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population. 

"  While  we  were  passing  a  po- 
tato-Held Dr.  BroDEon  reminded 
ns  that  we  might  consider  our- 
Bolves  near  the  birthplace  of  an 
intimate  friend. 

"  We  tried  to  think  what 
friend  of  ours  was  born  iu  Quito, 
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but  coald  not  remember  anj'.  We  said  so  to  the  Doctor,  and  he  then  ex- 
plained that  the  one  he  referred  to  was  the  potato. 

"'Certainly,'  exclaimed  Frank,  'I  remember,  now  yon  mention  it, 
that  the  potato  was  found  at  Quito  by  the  Spaniards  and  taken  by  them 
to  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From  Spain  it  was  carried  to 
Grermany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  last  of  all  to  Ireland,  where  it 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  near  Cork.' 

" '  You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  Doctor.  *  The  so-called  "  Irish  potato  " 
is  really  a  native  of  South  America.' 

" '  The  descendant  is  worthier  than  the  parent,'  Frank  remarked,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  potato  •  field  we  were  passing.  '  The  potato  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  United  States  is  much  larger  and  finer  than  that  of  Ecuador. 
Cultivation  in  a  foreign  land  has  done  a  great  deal  for  this  vegetable.' 

"  We  both  agreed  with  him,  as  we  had  already  remarked  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  potatoes  of  Quito.  The  same  comment  applies  to  the  cherries, 
pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes,  which  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the 
climate,  but  there  are  other  fruits  and  vegetables  that  get  along  better. 
The  finest  fruit  here  is  the  chirimoya  ;  its  name  comes  from  chiH  (cold), 
and  vioya  (seed).  It  grows  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America  as 
well  as  in  Ecuador;  the  fruit  often  reaches  a  weight  of  sixteen  pounds, 
and  has  a  thick  green  skin  enclosing  a  snow-white  pulp,  in  which  about 
seventy  black  seeds  are  imbedded.  Professor  Orton  says  its  taste  is  a 
happy  admixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity  ;  Ilamke  calls  it  *  a  masterwork 
of  nature;'  and  another  traveller  describes  it  as  '  a  spiritualized  straw- 
berry.' We  have  tried  to  find  a  description  of  it,  but  must  fall  back  upon 
that  of  our  predecessors.  Dr.  Holmes  says  all  the  pens  in  the  world  can- 
not tell  how  the  birds  sing  and  the  lilacs  swell;  no  more  can  we  give  in 
words  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  prince  among  fruits. 

"  But  all  the  time,  during  our  walk  through  and  around  Quito,  we  find 

ourselves  every  few  minutes  fixing  our  eyes  on  the  great  peaks  of  the 

Andes  and  Cordilleras  that  rise  around  us.     We  are  in  the  centre  of  the 

most  volcanic  region  of  the  globe;  there  are  fifty-one  volcanoes  in  the 

chain  of  tlie  Andes,  and  out  of  this  number  no  less  than  twenty  surround 

the  valley  where  Quito  stands.     Three  of  the  twenty  are  active,  five  are 

dormant,  and  twelve  are  extinct;  they  are  all  in  a  space  two  hundred 

miles  long  and  thirty  wide,  and  in  addition  to  these  volcanoes  there  are 

many  other  peaks  not  strictly  volcanic.     There  are  twenty-two  mountains 

whose  tops  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  fifty  that  are  each  more 

than  ten  thousand  feet  high.    Do  you  wonder  that  while  looking  at  the  city 

onr  thoughts  are  drawn  towards  the  mountains  in  whose  midst  it  is  built  ?" 
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In  tlie  evening  our  friends  arranged  to  visit  tlic  snininit  of  Picliinclia, 
tlic  volcano  wliiuli  towers  above  Quito,  and  is  easily  readied.  Mules  can 
ho  ridden  to  tlic  very  edge  of  tlie  crater,  but  lliere  are  not  a  dozen  gentle- 
men of  Quito  wbo  luive  ever  made  (lie  journey  to  it ;  tliey  are  intending 
to  do  so  at  some  future  time,  and  tliis  future  never  comes.  Apart  from 
the  guides,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  ujonnlain  Inis  been  ascended  more  fre- 
quently by  strangers  tban  by  native-born  residents  of  the  city. 

Onr  party  started  from  Quito  in  the  afternoon,  aijcompanied  by  two 
guides,  and  rode  to  a  Jesuit  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Lloa,  where  they 
passed  the  uiglit.  Rising  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  they  i-ode 
through  the  forest  which  surrounds  the  mountain,  up  to  tlio  timber  line, 
twelve  thousand  feet  aliove  the  sea;  the  patii  was  intricate  and  very  diffi- 
cult, as  it  was  frequently  blocked  by  fallen  trees  and  obstructed  by  huge 
stones,  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  around.  From  the  tiuiber  line 
they  passed  into  a  belt  of  stunted  bushes,  and  then  reached  the  point 
where  vegetation  ceases. 

Here  it  was  less  laborious  travelling,  but  by  no  means  easy.  Cy 
nine  in  the  forenoon  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  cone,  where  they  left 
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tlie  males  in  tlie  cni'e  of  one  of  tlie  guides  and  fiiiislied  ttie  stsceiit  on 
foot. 


Frank  and  Fred  were  of  different  opinions;  tlic  former  declared  tlie 
Mne  easier  of  ascent  ttian  tliat  of  Vesuvius,  wliile  tlie  latter  tliouglit  it 
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was  not.  But  tliey  agreed  that  there  was  less  of  it  than  of  tlie  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  and  therefore  it  was  preferable ;  it  was  little  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  sand  and  cinders  at  an  incline  of 
about  thirty -five  degrees.  They  had  many  slips  and  falls,  but  nothing 
of  consequence ;  Frank  was  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  Fred  when  they 
reached  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  both  gave  a  loud  hurrah  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  lagging  behind. 

They  wanted  to  descend  into  the  crater,  but  the  guide  refused  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  the  Doctor  counselled  prudence,  as  the  crater  of  Pichin- 
cha  is  the  deepest  in  the  world,  and  the  descent  is  dangerous.  Humboldt 
pronounced  it  inaccessible,  from  its  great  depth  and  precipitous  descent, 
but  since  his  time  it  has  been  explored.  The  fii^st  who  ventured  there 
were  Garcia  Moreno  and  Sebastian  Wisse,  in  1844;  and  next  after  them 
was  .Professor  Orton,  in  1867.  The  latter  says  he  was  obliged  to  use  the 
greatest  caution,  and  a  single  misstep  would  have  sent  him  tumbling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abysst  At  times  he  was  almost  paralyzed  with  fear, 
and  felt  that  death  was  starinii:  him  in  the  face. 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  crater  of  Pichincha,"  said  the  Doctor, 
as  they  stood  on  its  edge  and  watched  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam 
curling  upwards,  "let  me  give  you  some  figures.  This  crater  is  2500 
feet  deep;  that  of  Kilauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  600;  Orizaba  is  500; 
Etna  is  300 ;  and  Hecla  100.  Professor  Orton  says  Vesuvius  is  a  portable 
furnace  by  comparison  with  this  crater,  which  is  a  mile  wide,  and  half  a 
mile  deep.  We  are  standing  nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
5000  feet  higher  than  Etna,  almost  four  times  the  height  of  Vesuvius, 
and  five  times  that  of  Stromboli,  the  '  lighthouse  of  the  Mediterranean.'" 

"I  cannot  do  better,-'  said  Fred,  afterwards,  in  describing  the  view 
from  the  summit  of  Pichincha,  "  than  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Orton 
in  'The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.'     Here  they  are: 

"'Below  us  are  the  smouldering  tires,  which  may  any  moment  spring 
forth  into  a  conflagration  ;  around  us  are  the  black,  ragged  cliffs — fit 
boundary  for  this  gateway  to  the  infernal  regions.  They  look  as  if  they 
had  just  been  dragged  up  from  the  central  furnace  of  the  earth.  Life 
seems  to  have  fled  in  terror  from  the  vicinity;  even  lichens,  the  children 
of  the  bare  rocks,  refuse  to  clothe  the  scathed  and  beetling  crags.  For 
some  moments,  made  mute  by  the  dreadful  sight,  we  stood  like  statues  on 
the  rim  of  the  mighty  caldron,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss  below, 
lost  in  contemplating  that  which  cannot  be  described. 

"  'The  panorama  from  this  lofty  summit  is  more  pleasing,  but  equally 
sublime.     Towards  the  rising  sun  is  the  long  range  of  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
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leras,  hiding  from  our  view  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon.  To  right  and 
left  are  the  peaks  of  another  procession  of  angust  monntains,  fi-om  Coto- 
cachi  to  Chimbornzo.  We  are  surrounded  by  the  great  patriarchs  of  tlie 
Andes,  and  their  speaker,  Cotopaxi,  ever  and  aiHJn  sends  his  muttering 
voice  over  the  land.  The  view  westward  is  like  looking  down  from  a 
balloon.  Those  parallel  ridges  of  the  mountain  chain,  dropping  one 
behind  the  other,  are  the  gigantic  staircase  by  which  the  iee-crowned 
Cbimborazo  steps  down  to  the  sea.  A  white  sea  of  clouds  covera  the 
peacefnl  Pacific,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  const.     But  the  vapory  ocean, 
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corllng  into  the  ravines,  beautifully  represents  little  coves  and  b-iys,  leav- 
ing islands  and  promontories  like  a  true  ocean  on  a  broken  shore.  We 
seem  raised  above  the  earth,  which  lies  like  an  opened  map  below  us;  we 
can  look  down  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  clouds,  and,  were  it  night,  down 
too  npon  the  lightnings.'" 

After  an  hour  had  been  passed  in  contemplation  of  the  awful  crater,  and 
the  grand  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  Doctor  suggested  that 
it  was  time  to  descend.  Finding  a  place  where  the  cinders  were  unbroken 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  cone  the  youths  slid  quickly  downward,  as  they 
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had  done  at  Vesuvius,  years  before.  They  were  followed  by  the  Doctor, 
and  then  the  trio  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  which  had  been  left  in  care  of  the 
guide  who  remained  with  the  nuiles.  It  was  seasoned  with  the  best  of 
sauces,  hunger,  which  had  been  developed  by  the  exertions  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  pauses  in  the  progress  of  the  meal  were  brief  indeed. 

Dinner  over,  they  mounted,  and  returned  by  the  road  M^hich  thej^  fol- 
lowed in  the  ascent.  Evening  found  them  again  in  Quito,  and  in  the 
wretched  posada  which  is  the  only  hotel  of  the  capital  of  Ecuador. 

During  the  evening  convei'sation  naturally  turned  to  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes;  one  writer  has  said  facetiously  that  earthquakes  are  the  prin- 
cipal productions  of  Ecuador,  and  he  certainly  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
Most  of  the  Soutli  American  earthquakes  appear  to  have  their  origin  in 
Ecuador,  as  the  shocks  are  generally  felt  there  lirst,  and  with  the  greatest 
severity.  The  great  disturbance  of  1868  was  an  exceptional  occurrence, 
as  it  had  its  commencement  in  Peru,  on  the  13th  of  August,  causing  great 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.  The  shock  in  Ecuador  was  three 
days  later;  it  was  more  fatal  to  life  than  in  Peru,  but  less  destructive  to 
property.  The  Peruvian  earthquake  occurred  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
preceded  by  premonitory  shocks,  while  the  Ecuadorian  one  was  in  the 
night,  and  gave  no  warning  of  its  approach. 

"  According  to  the  accounts,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  the  first  shock  of  the 
earthquake  in  Quito  was  felt  a  little  after  midnight  on  the  16th  of  August, 
another  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  two  others  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
One,  in  the  afternoon,  was  accomjnmied  by  a  shower  of  rain  and  hail,  which 
fell  with  great  violence  ;  there  had  been  a  similar  shower  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th.  It  was  noticeable  that  for  two  months  before  the  earth- 
quakes there  were  serious  disturbances  of  the  atn^osphere,  and  a  catarrhal 
fever  had  prevailed,  which  swept  off  thousands  of  people.  The  whole 
country  was  in  mourning  for  those  who  had  died  of  the  pestilence,  when 
the  earthquake  came,  to  cause  additional  sorrow. 

"The  amount  of  the  destruction  in  Quito  has  been  mentioned  already. 
The  earthquake  was  more  severe  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ecuador, 
where  the  ground  sank,  cliffs  were  thrown  down,  lakes  appeared,  great 
chasms  opened  in  the  earth,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was 
(^hanged.  The  province  of  Imbaburu,  which  was  the  most  fertile  and 
|)rod active  in  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  most  populous  and  prosperous, 
suffered  more  than  any  other.  It  contained  several  towns  and  small  cities, 
and  the  rural  districts  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  cultivation  for  this  part 
of  the  world.  Tiie  earthquake  totally  destroyed  several  of  these  places, 
as  it  came  in  the  night,  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  asleep  in  their 
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Itoiises.  Two  towns  in  tlie  canton  of  Catnclii  were  completely  wiped  out 
of  existence,  and  no  sign  was  left  to  show  wliere  they  stood.  Not  five 
per  cent,  of  the  people  escaped  with  tlieir  lives  ! 

"In  anoHier  town  eeven  tenths  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  killed  by  the 
falling  of  the  buildings,  and  the  sinking  of  the  earth  into  a  great  chasm, 
which  opened  beneath  the  i>liice.  The  city  of  Ibarra,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  was  beautifully  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  plain ;  it  was 


Gnrronnded  by  orchards,  gardens,  and  fields,  so  that  the  place  only  became 
visible  on  a  very  near  approach,  or  from  the  distant  hills.  It  had  a  popii- 
Ution  of  abont  ten  thousand,  though  generally  estimated  at  a  liighcr  figure. 
Nearly  one  lialf  of  its  inhabitants  lost  their  lives  in  the  earthquake,  and 
it  was  said  that  hardly  a  dozen  houses  remained  standing  after  the  shocks 
were  ended. 

"Tlie  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one,"  coritiiuieJ  the  Doctor,  after  a 
P&OEe.     "  Let  Hs  turn  to  something  else. 

"To-morrow  we  will  preparefor  our  return  to  the  coast.  Thegnidehas 
been  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go  over  tiie  Andes  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
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Amazon,  whence  we  can  descend  to  the  Atlantic.  1  have  told  him  our 
plans  would  not  permit  our  doing  so,  but  he  desires  to  talk  further  on  the 
subject.  Let  us  call  him,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  at  any  rate,  we 
can  learn  something  about  the  country  to  the  east  of  us." 

Francisco,  the  guide,  was  waiting  in  the  court-yard  of  the  hotel,  and 
came  promptly  when  told  that  he  was  wanted.  He  was  an  intelligent 
native  of  a  village  near  Quito,  and  had  been  several  times  over  the  moun- 
tains, between  the  capital  and  the  Napo  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon.  He  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  and  told  his  story  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  We  will  render  it  into  English,  and  give  it  as  it  was 
remembered  by  our  friends. 

"The  journey  from  here  to  the  Napo  will  take  about  fifteen  days," 
said  Francisco,  "  and  down  the  Napo  to  where  the  steamers  come  on  the 
Maranon,  or  Upper  Amazon,  will  take  fifteen  or  twenty  more.  You  will 
need  to  carry  the  most  of  your  provisions,  as  game  cannot  be  relied  on, 
and  the  people  are  scattered,  and  have  very  little  to  sell.  Professor  Orion 
had  three  persons  in  his  party,  the  same  number  that  you  have,  and  he 
calculated  his  provisions  so  closely,  that  when  he  reached  the  first  village 
on  the  Maranon  he  had  just  enough  left  for  one  grand  farewell  dinner." 

Fred  asked  what  the  Professor  carried  in  the  way  of  provisions.  Fran- 
cisco drew  from  his  pocket  a  faded  and  crumpled  paper,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"One  hundred  pounds  each  of  flour  and  crackers;  ninet}'  pounds  of 
sugar;  fifty  pounds  each  of  rice  and  dried  beef;  thirty  each  of  corn-meal, 
pea-flour,  and  chocolate ;  fifty  of  ma^^lika  (roasted  barley-meal) ;  ten  each 
of  salt,  lard,  and  ham;  one  hundred  and  seveiity  eggs;  and  one  or  two 
pounds  each  of  tea,  maie^  soda,  and  cream  of  tartar.  They  bought  eggs, 
chickens,  rice,  syrnp,  and  other  things  from  the  Indians,  whenever  they 
had  the  opportunity,  and  when  they  reached  the  river  they  occasionally 
obtained  iish,  game,  and  turtles'  eggs. 

"All  these  things  were  sealed  up  in  tin  cans,"  continued  the  guide; 
"  partly  as  a  precaution  against  injury  from  the  dampness  of  the  climate, 
and  partly  to  save  them  from  theft  by  the  Indian  porters.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  Napo  is  like  a  steam  bath,  and  keeps  everything  wet,  and  the  Indians 
have  a  fondness  for  helping  themselves  when  they  have  a  chance.  Yon 
can't  get  along  without  tlie  Indians,  as  they  are  your  only  porters.  From 
here  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  you  can  go  on  horseback,  but  the  rest  of 
the  way  to  the  Napo  you  must  travel  on  foot,  and  the  Indians  carry  your 
baggage." 

This  announcement  caused  a  shake  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  the  trio 
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of  listenere,  and  it  became  very  evident  tliat  tlicy  were  not  inclined  to 
make  the  journey  from  Quito  to  tlie  Amazon  in  tiiat  way. 

"Yon  will  cross  tlie  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,'" 
uid  Francisco,  not  noticing  the  sign  of  disapproval ;  "and,  therefore,  mnst 
rarry  thick  clotliing  to  sliield  yon  from  the  cold,  and  rubber  ponciios  to 
keep  off  the  rain  in  the  day  and  spread  on  the  ground  at  night  as  a  foun- 
dation for  your  beds.  You  want  two  suits  of  clothes ;  one  to  wear  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  other  to  put  on  dry  at  night.  When  you  go  into  camp 
yon  mnst  remove  the  suit  yon  have  worn  since  morning,  as  it  will  gener- 
illy  be  wet  tlirough  by  tlie  rain,  or  by  fording  streams  and  passing  tlirough 
marshy  groond." 

"How  many  pairs  of  boots  will  bo  wanted  for  each  of  nsi"  inquired 
Fred.    "It  seems  to  me  there  will  be  a  fearful  destrnction  of  foot-gear." 
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'■  Yc9,"  replied  tlie  guide,  "  but  your  American  boots  will  not  nnswcr 
for  tlie  jonrriuy.  liny  plenty  of  alj}aiyate8,  or  native  eaodak  made  from 
tlie  fibre  of  tlie  aloe  plant,  Biid  be  sure  and  have  enoiigli  of  them,  as  a  pair 
will  not  last  more  tliari  two  days.  Tliey  arc  better  tlian  boots,  as  tliey  do 
not  keep  the  feet  nncomfortabiy  warm,  and  no  leather  boots  can  keep  out 
tlie  moisture  tlirougli  whicli  you  will  constftotly  travel. 

"  Tlien  you  want  a  stock  of  Uemo,  or  cotton  ciotli,  whieh  is  the  cur- 
rency of  tlie  Indians,  just  as  it  is  of  the  wild  people  of  Afriea.  Thou  add 
knives,  {isli-hooks,  tliread,  beads,  loukinj^-giasses,  and  some  other  trifles, 
and  yon  will  have  an  ontfit  for  the  trip.  Of  conrse  you  wilt  snit  your- 
selves about  gnus,  pistols,  cooking  utensils,  scientitic  apparatns,  and  the 
like,  and  i-eniember  to  Jiavc  no  packafje  weigliinfi  more  than  seventy-five 
pounds,  which  ie  the  hiiul  of  an  Indian  porter.  Professor  Orton  ]iad  thir- 
teen hoi-ses  to  carry  Iiiniself  uiid  party  as  far  us  the  Iioi-scs  conld  go,  and 
frmn  there  to  the  Jv'apo  lie  had  twenty  Indian  porters,  whicli  is  probably 
what  you  wonid  need.  Tlie  whole  expense  for  horses  and  porters  will  bo 
abont  one  hnndrcd  and  llfty  dulliirs;  at  Napo  you  will  hire  canoes  to 
deticend  the  river,  and  the  hardships  of  your  jonrney  will  be  over. 
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"There  are  many  rapids  in  the  Napo  River,  and  the  voyage  will  be  an 
exciting  one ;  the  rapids  look  very  dangerous,  but  tlie  Indians  are  excellent 
boatmen,  and,  if  you  let  them  alone,  they  will  carry  you  safely  along  with 
the  current.  At  Pebas,  on  the  Maranon,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  a 
few  days  for  a  steamboat,  as  the  navigation  is  not  regular,  but  yon  can  be 
reasonably  sure  of  no  further  trouble  on  your  way  down  the  Maranon 
and  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic." 

The  Doctor  thanked  Francisco  for  bis  information,  and  told  him  they 
would  think  the  subject  over,  and  have  a  further  talk  with  him  the  next 
morning. 

When  he  appeared  again  before  tliem  Dr.  Broneon  reiterated  his  pre- 
vious assertion,  that  they  could  not  change  tiieir  plans,  but  the  guide  was 
rewarded  for  his  infuniiation  by  a  present  of  money  that  put  him  imme- 
diately in  good-hnmor.  He  assisted  them  in  their  preparations  for  the 
return  to  the  coast,  and  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Guaranda,  where  new 
animals  were  engaged  to  Bodegas. 

We  will  now  seat  our  friends  on  the  enchanted  carpet  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainment,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought  place  them  on 
board  a  steamer  leaving  Guayaquil  fur  Callao. 


ON  SHORE   AT  PA1TA. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FROlf  GUAYAQUIL  TO  CALLAC— LANDIKO  AT  PAITA.— THE  SITE  OF  OLD  CALLAO.— 
AREUVAL  AT  LIMA.— SIGHTS  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  CAPITAL.— GENERAL  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  THE  CITY  AND  ITS  IN'UABITANTS, 

PAITA,  in  Pern,  whs  tlie  first  stopping-place  of  the  steamer,  bnt  the 
delay  was  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  our  friends  liad  no  opportunity 
for  a  lengthened  visit  to  the  sliore.  But  they  voted  nnanimously  that  they 
had  seen  all  that  was  wortli  seeing,  as  the  place  contained  very  few  at- 
tractions. 

Paita  is  on  a  bay  affording  good  anchorage  for  ships;  it  is  the  seaport 
of  the  city  of  Piura,  which  liea  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  other 


tide  of  the  desert  of  Sechnra,  There  is  no  sign  of  vegetation  in  and 
around  Paita,  and  the  water  which  supplies  the  wants  of  the  residents  is 
brought  from  a  point  thirty  miles  inland.  Formerly  it  was  transported 
on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  hut  recently  a  pipe  has  been  laid  for  the  entire 
distance,  and  the  inhabitants  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  vagaries 
of  the  long-eared  animal  for  their  aqueous  supply- 
As  aooQ  as  the  steamer  dropped  her  anchor  the  Doctor  and  the  youths 
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went  on  sliore.  Tliey  lunded  at  an  iron  pier  in  front  of  a  beach  of  gray 
sand,  wliere  tliere  was  a  single  street  of  Iioiispb,  mostly  very  frail  in  con- 
struction. Some  of  tlie  eliops  and  dwellings  were  solidly  built,  bnt  tbo 
majority  were  of  a  sort  of  basket-work  covered  with  plastered  mud,  pre- 
senting many  improniptii  loop-holes  through  wIiIl-Ii  the  occiipantB  conhi 
gazo  on  the  outer  world.  Back  of  the  town  is  a  clifiE  of  voleanit:  stone, 
rising  rather  Bteuply;  Frank  and  Fred  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
while  the  Doctor  remained  in  conversation  with  one  of  tlie  English  resi- 
dents. The  youths  could  hardly  say  if  they  had  been  repaid  for  their 
exertions,  as  they  saw  only  the  distant  range  of  mountains  heyond  the 
desert,  which  was  said  to  be  about  fifty  miles  across.  The  desert  was  of 
the  same  color  as  the  beach  and  the  cliffs  behind  it,  and  the  landscape  of 
Paita  may  be  sot  down  as  inonotonous. 

"Whether  yon  are  repaid  or  not,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  they  re- 
turned, "miiy  be  an  (■pen  (piestion,  but  yon  have  had  a  view  of  Peru,  and 
certainly  that  is  worth  something." 

"  I  hope  the  rust  of  Pern  is  different  from  what  we  have  just  seen," 
replied  Frar.k,  witli  a  laugh. 

"Vou  have  liatl  a  fair  sample  of  it  hero,'"  answered  the  Doctor, 
'•From  this  point  to  the  soutlicrn  boundary  of  Peru  there  is  litiie  else 
than  a  strip  of  desert  between  the  Andes  arul  the  sea.  In  some  parts  of 
it  rain  never  falls,  and  the  whole  expanse  is  iiarren  of  vegetation.  Here 
and  there  rivers  come  down  to  the  ocean,  but  none  of  them  are  large,  and 
the  majority  are  dry  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Guayas,  which 
we  ascended  from  (iuayaqiiil  to  Bodegne,  is  the  largest  river  on  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America." 
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"  I  understand,"  said  Frod,  "  that  the  strip  between  tlie  moniitains  and 
the  ocean  on  the  western  eide  of  Sonth  America  is  very  narrow,  and 
therefore  the  rivers  cannot  be  large;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is 
so  little  rain,  and,  in  some  places,  none  at  all  ?" 

"I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it,"  replied  Dr.  Bronson,  "and  in  doing 
so  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco, 
and  La  Plata,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tiie  Andes,  in  contrast  with  the  arid 
desert  on  the  west.  Tlie  tropical  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
laden  with  moisture;  they  blow  with  great  regularity  from  east  to  west, 
and  thus  sweep  over  the  country  drained  by  the  rivers  I  have  mentioned. 
Ilain  is  frequent  and  copious  all  through  that  region;  it  varies  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  always  sntiicieat  to  keep  the  channels  of  the 
streams  well  filled. 

"The  rains  continne  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes  and  along  their  east- 


ern slopes.  The  mountains  condense  the  moisture  from  the  warm  winds, 
and  np  to  the  very  crest  of  the  dividing  ridge  there  is  an  ahiindanoe  of 
rain.  But  by  the  time  the  winds  have  crossed  the  Andes  all  the  water 
they  carried  has  been  wrung  from  them,  and  when  they  reach  the  Patitic 
elope  they  have  no  more  to  give  ont.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  eastern 
■lopes  of  the  Andes  and  the  great  plains  intervening  to  the  Atlantic  have 
in  abundance  of  water,  while  tliere  is  little  or  none  at  all  for  the  west. 

"There  is  a  part  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  where  rain  never  falls,"  con- 
titined  the  Doctor.  "It  is  known  as  the  ' De»jx>bla(/o'  or  'The  Unin- 
hibited,' in  cdnsequence  of  the  severity  of  its  climate,  and  the  great 
difficnlty  of  existing  there.     In  the   language  of  a  once- famous  states- 
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man  of  America,  it  is  'so  poor  that  a  wolf  couldn't  make  a  decent  living 
there.' " 

"Does  this  condition  of  dryness  extend  all  along  the  western  coast  to 
the  end  of  the  continent?"  one  of  the  youths  inquired. 

"No,"  was  the  reply.  "As  we  go  south  through  Chili  we  encounter 
more  moisture  in  the  climate,  and  on  reaching  Patagonia  we  find  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  Andes  drenched  by  frequent  rains,  and  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  almost  constantly  covered  with  clouds.  This  condition  is  due 
to  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  from  the  south  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  land; 
the  plains  east  of  the  Andes  in  Patagonia  are  comparatively  dry,  and 
swept  by  cold  winds  from  the  snow-tipped  summits  of  the  mountains. 
Remember,  we  are  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  farther  south  we  go  the 
more  cold  do  we  find." 

In  conversations  like  this,  and  in  the  exaniination  of  books  relating 
to  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  the  time  passed  during  the 
voyage  from  Paita  to  Callao.  Frank  was  busy  with  Prescott's  "Con- 
quest of  Peru,"  while  Fred  carefully  conned  the  pages  of  "Peru,  or 
Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  I^nd  of  the  Incas,"  by  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier. 
Frank  declared  that  the  work  of  Prescott  "read  like  a  romance,"  while 
Fred  was  equally  enthusiastic  over  the  book  which  claimed  his  attention. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  rely  upon  these  volumes  for  much  of 
their  information  concerning  the  antiquities  of  Peru,  and  the  story  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 

The  steamer  kept  far  out  to  sea,  and  very  little  of  the  coast  between 
Paita  and  Callao  was  visible.  Finally,  on  a  misty  morning,  her  head  was 
turned  towards  the  land ;  passing  a  high,  rocky  island  on  the  right,  and 
leaving  a  low  shore  on  the  left,  she  entered  the  harbor  of  Callao,  and 
dropped  anchor  among  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  steamers  and  sailing- 
ships,  bearing  the  flags  of  at  least  a  dozen  foreign  nations,  together  with  a 
liberal  array  of  Peruvian  and  Chilian  craft.  The  Doctor  explained  that 
there  is  generally  a  mist  hanging  over  the  harbor  of  Callao  in  the  morning, 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  the  tropical  moisture  by  the  cold  current  of 
air  sweeping  nortliward  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  ships  at  anchor 
were  revealed  through  this  mist,  and  so  were  the  towers  of  the  castle  that 
commands  the  harbor  and  the  town  at  its  base.  Beyond  the  shore  was  a 
line  of  hills  backed  against  the  snowy  mountains  in  the  distance.  The 
shore  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  one  they  left  at  Paita,  as  it  was 
covered  with  trees,  and  indicated  a  break  in  the  desert  that  the  Doctor 
had  described. 

The  steamer  was  immediately  surrounded  by  boats,  and  the   boat- 
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men  liailcd  tlie  passcngei'S  in  a  perfect  polyglot  of  languages;  they  en- 
de&rorei]  to  make  bargains  prcviouB  to  tlie  arrival  of  tlio  captain  of  the 
port,  without  wliose  authorttj  the  ehip  cuiild  not  hold  communication 
with  the  eliore.  That  official  took  liis  time,  and  made  everybody  impa- 
tient ;  he  wae  visiting  a  steamer  that  had  jnst  arrived  frotn  the  sontit,  and 
wag  not  disposed  to  hnrry. 

Frank  and  Fred  relieved  the  monotony  of  waiting  by  studying  tlie  , 
ODtlines  of  tlie  shore,  taking  note  of  the  heterogeneous  array  of  boatmen, 
listening  to  their  appeals  for  patronage,  and  attempting  a  sketch  of  the 
fort  whicli  defended  the  city  and  harbor.  Bnt  their  artistic  efforts  were 
so  frequently  interrnptcd  tiiat  tlie  sketcliee  were  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  reproduce  them. 


"Tlie  harbor  of  Callao  is  nothing  to  boast  of,"  said  the  Doctor,  "bnt 
it  is  better  than  most  others  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  south  and  scmthweat,  and  protection  is  afforded  from  those 
winds  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the  tongue  of  land  where  Old 
Callao  stood." 

"Why  was  tlie  city  moved  from  its  former  position?"  Fred  asked. 
"What  was  the  difference  between  Old  Callao  and  tlie  present  one?" 

"It  was  an  earthquake  that  moved  it,"  replied  Dr.  Bronson.    "Callao 

vag  submerged,  with  all  its  inliabitants,  in  1746,  and  when  the  ^Fater  is 

calm  yon  can  row  over  it  in  a  boat,  and  sec  the  ruins  down  below  you. 

At  lialf-psst  ten  o'clock  one  night  the  sea  receded  to  a  great  distance,  and 
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then  rolled  back  with  such  violence  as  to  sweep  the  town  and  its  fortifica- 
tions out  of  existence.  Five  thousand  persons  perished ;  nineteen  ships 
were  foundered,  and  four  others,  including  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  were 
carried  far  up  on  the  land.  Modern  Callao  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
similar  fate  in  1825  and  again  in  1868,  and  at  any  moment  it  is  liable  to 
be  engulfed  like  its  predecessor.'' 

The  captain  of  the  port  came,  and  then  the  passengers  were  at  liberty 
to  land.  The  landing-place  is  at  the  side  of  a  mole  which  protects  the 
harbor  on  its  northern  side  from  the  swell  of  the  Pacific.  Frank  and 
Fred  were  surprised  to  see  large  piles  of  grain  in  the  open  air,  together 
with  other  merchandise,  but  their  wonder  ceased  when  they  were  told  that 
it  never  rains  at  Callao,  the  onlj^  moisture  being  from  the  mists  and  fogs 
already  mentioned.  The  absence  of  rain  renders  the  place  unhealthy,  as 
the  drainage  is  not  good,  and  the  heat  is  great.  Frank  thought  Callao  was 
an  excellent  rival  to  Cologne  in  the  wa}^  of  bad  odors,  and  both  the  youths 
were  disinclined  to  make  a  prolonged  stay. 

The  party  went  immediately  to  the  railway  station,  followed  by  por- 
ters with  their  baggage,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  were  on  their  way 
to  Lima,  six  miles  distant.  There  is  nothing  worth  seeing  in  Callao, 
which  has  a  population  of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  tliousand,  and  is  im- 
portant only  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  railway  skirts  the 
shore  for  a  short  distance,  then  passes  through  a  suburb  of  the  town,  and 
ascends  an  acclivity  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  which  lies  between  the 
ocean  and  the  capital  city.  For  nearly  the  whole  distance  it  is  close  to  the 
Camino  Ileal  or  Royal  Road,  the  old  route  established  by  the  Spaniards  to 
connect  Lima  with  its  seaport.  The  train  toiled  slowly  up  the  incline, 
and  accomplished  the  journey  in  little  less  than  half  an  hour.  This 
travelling  would  be  considered  slow  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  inhabitants,  as  nobody  in  Lima  ever  thinks  of  hurrying. 

Much  of  the  country  between  Callao  and  Lima  is  under  cultivation, 
by  means  of  irrigating  canals  brought  from  thcRimac  River.  TheRimac 
dwindles  to  a  small  brook  in  the  dry  season,  but  in  the  period  of  rains  it 
swells  into  quite  a  river,  and  furnishes  more  water  than  is  needed.  In 
the  absence  of  rain  it  is  the  sole  reliance  for  the  gardens  and  fields 
around  Lima;  it  is  as  necessary  to  this  region  as  is  the  Nile  to  Lower 
Egypt.  Without  the  Rimac,  Lima  would  dry  up  and  disappear;  with  it 
the  city  stands  in  a  surrounding  of  luxuriant  gardens  and  smiling  fields. 

The  baggage  was  intrusted  to  an  employe  of  the  hotel,  who  had  been 
telegraphed  for,  and  met  our  friends  at  the  station ;  guided  by  a  servant 
from  the  same  establishment,  they  walked  the  short  distance  intervening 
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l>elween  tlie  station  and  their  lodging- pi  ace,  narrowly  escaping  collisions 
with  troops  of  laden  donkeys,  tliat  rnsiied  along  tlie  streets  as  tlioiigli  they 
poefessed  tlie  eole  nglit  of  occupation,  Tliey  seemed  to  prefer  the  side- 
walks to  the 'middle  of  tiic  street,  probably  because  the  latter  was  loss 
snioulli  than  the  sidewalks,  and  their  drivers  didn't  care  where  tliey  went 
ae  long  as  they  kept  moving  in  the  right  direction.  Few  carriages  were 
sisil)ie,and  these  few  were  not  attractive  in  appearance. 

For  a  description  of  Lima  we  will  quote  from  Frank's  letter  to  his 
mother,  which  was  sent  by  the  next  steamer  northward  from  Callao : 


"  Here  we  are,  in  the  '  City  of  the  Kings,'  as  it  was  named  by  Pizarro, 
According  to  the  histories,  it  was  on  the  6th  of  January,  1535,  Old  Style, 
that  the  Spanish  conqueror  designated  it  as  the  capita!  of  his  dominions. 
That  day  happened  to  bo  the  festival  of  the  Magi,  or  Three  Wise  Men  of 
itie  East, who  came  to  Bethlehem  to  adore  the  Saviour;  in  old  chronicles 
ihey  are  styled  'The  Three  Kings,'  and  hence  Pizarro  called  his  capital 
Ciudad  Je  lo8  lieyea,  or  '  City  of  the  Kings.'  Charles  V.  designated  the 
«mB  of  the  city  to  be  three  golden  crowns  on  a  blue  field,  with  a  rayed 
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star  to  indicate  tlie  Star  of  Bctlilehein,  which  guided  tlie  kings.  The 
name  Lima  is  a  niodiiioation  or  adaptation  of  the  native  word  liimaa, 
wliieh  formerly  belonged  to  the  plain  or  valley  wliere  the  city  is  built, 
and  is  still  borne  by  the  river  wliieli  enpplieB  it  with  water. 

"In  many  respects  Lima  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Sonth 
America ;  certainly  we  have  found  it  full  of  attractions,  and  have  not  had 
nn  idle  minute  since  our  arrival.  We  have  been  trying  to  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  when  surrounded  by  the  walls  which  tlie  Spaniards  bnilt 
at  great  expense.  These  walls  have  proved  useless  in  modern  times; 
they  have  been  completely  destroyed,  and  the  space  they  occnpied  is  con- 
verted into  promenades,  or  laid  out  in  gardens  or  building-lots.  The 
walls  enclosed  iui  area  about  three  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad,  on 


the  left  hank  of  the  Rimae;  they  were  twenty  feet  thick,  and  somewhat 
more  in  height.,  and  were  made  of  cuMcs,  the  favorite  bnilding-material 
of  this  part  of  tlio  world.  The  city  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
but  a  large  part  of  its  area  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  public  squares,  so 
that  the  whole  is  by  no  means  occupied. 

"  I  send  yon  a  map  of  Lima  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  will 
give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  its  position.  Unhappily  for  Peru,  much  of 
the  beautiful  region  areund  its  capital  was  laid  waste  by  the  invading 
army  during  tlie  late  war  between  Chili  and  Peru;  Chili  was  completely 
victorious,  and  also  nnmereiful,  and  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Lima  many  of  the  country-houses  and  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
were  burned.     This  was  the  sad   lot  of  Chorillos,  the  Long  Branch   or 
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Coney  Island  of  Lima,  and  also  of  Mirafiores,  wliicli  lies  between  Clioril- 
lo3  and  tlie  great  city. 

"Tliere  is  a  railway  from  Cliorillos  to  Lima,  passing  throngli  MirH- 
flores;  the  invading  army  landed  at  Chorillos,  and  marclicd  along  the 
line  of  raiJwjiy  to  Lima.  They  destroyed  nearly  everything  on  the  route, 
and  were  only  prevented  from  bnrning  and  plundering  the  city  by  the 


energy  of  the  British  niiiiistor  and  otiier  mcmberB  of  tlie  diplomatic  corps, 
backed  by  the  English  and  Frcncli  admirals,  with  their  ships  of  war  in 
tlie  har!)or  of  Callao. 

'■  So  much  for  tlie  horroi-s  (if  w;ir,  which  this  country  will  long  renieui- 
her.  Tlic  popnlation  of  Lima  is  varionaly  placed  at  from  one  hundred  thou- 
sand to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thonsaiid  ;  there  are  about  fifteen  tlionsand 
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foreigners  and  six  thonsniid  priests  among  them,  so  that  yon  cannot  go 
far  on  tlie  Etrecte  without  meeting  either  a  foreigner  or  a  priest.  In  all 
the  cities  we  liave  ever  seen  tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  a  more  mixed 
lot  of  inliabilants  tiian  here;  Constantinople  and  Cairo  are  not  more 
kaleidoscopic  tlian  Lima,  and  I  think  the  American  city  is  somewhat 
ahead  of  them. 


"There  are  Englieh,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  North 
American  residents  here;  there  are  Cliinese  and  Xegroes,  white,  black, 
Tcllow,  and  all  other  complexions  among  the  natives  of  tlie  country,  be- 
tides, as  Fred  says,  '  several  wards  to  liear  from.'  Professor  Orton  says 
there  are  at  least  twenty-fii-e  varieties  of  people  in  Lima;  the  npper 
classes  are  educated  and  polite,  while  the  lowest  of  the  population  are 
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among  tlie  most  dangerous  in  the  world.  Dnring  the  night  before  the 
occupation  of  IJniii  by  the  Chilian  army  the  dangerous  dasa  liad  posses- 
sion of  the  city  for  some  horns,  and  committed  many  depredations.  The 
foreigner  organized  a  temporary  police,  and  stopped  the  disorder;  if 
tliey  had  not  done  so  tbo  whole  city  would  have  been  plundered. 

"We  used  to  read  in  our  school-books  that  the  ladies  of  Lima  covered 
their  faces  with  the  saya  y  viatito,  or  veil,  when  out  walking,  so  that  only 
one  eye  conld  be  seen.     We  saw  a  few  veils  worn  in  this  way,  and  tlie 
Doctor  said  the  wearei-s  were  probably  old, and  not  pretty;  the  most  of 
the  ladies  have  dropped  the  old  fash- 
ion, and  permit  their  faces  to  be  seen, 
nsing  the  veil  only  as  a  covering  for 
the  top  of  the  bead.     I  enclose  a 
pliotoijraph  of  a  lady  of  Lima  to-day, 
and   a  sketch  which  shows  the  old 
style  of  wearing  the  nai/a  y  manio. 

"  We  spent  the  first  overling  of  our 
visit  in  strolling  throngb  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  or  Great  S(juare,  wliieb  cov- 
ers nine  atres  of  ground,  and  listen- 
ing to  a  band  of  music  which  played 
several  national  and  other  aire. 
There  is  a  bronze  fonntain  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  and  a  garden 
around  the  fonntain  where  tropical 
plants  and  trees  seemed  to  ilonrish. 
A  1.AI1V  lit-  uuA.  Tbo    cathedral    is   on    one  side  of 

the  squai-e;  it  is  a  fine  building, 
and  its  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Pizarro  twelve  days  after  tlie  city  was 
founded.  Our  gnido  took  us  from  the  cathedral  to  an  alley  leading  from 
the  south  side  of  the  square,  and  pointed  ont  the  lionse  where  the  great 
conqueror  was  assassinated.  'Hut  he  killed  three  of  his  assailants  before 
they  could  overpower  him,'  said  the  guide,  proudly,  as  if  in  reverence  of 
the  memory  of  Pizarro.  We  thought  be  tnight  claim  to  be  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  and  muke  his  noble  blood  an  excuse  for 
demanding  increased  pay  for  his  services,  but  ho  did  not. 

"  The  government  palace  fronts  on  the  plaza,  and  the  rest  of  the  space 
surrounding  the  square  is  occupied  by  sbojw,  principally  filled  with 
European  goods;  American  products  may  be  seen  here,  but  not  as  often 
as  wc  wished  to  find  them.     In  two  of  the  shops  we  observed  that  the 
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weighing  was  done  on  Fairbanks'  Scales,  and  onr  guide  said  the  same  ap- 
paratus could  be  found  all  through  Lima,  and  elsewliere  in  Peru.  Of  the 
agricultural  machinery  used  in  Peru  tlie  greater  part  is  said  to  be  of 
American  manufacture. 

"One  of  the  sights  of  Lima  is  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Rimac;  it 
was  built  by  the  old  Spaniards,  and  has  stood  bravely  against  all  the 
earthquakes  that  have  shaken  the  city  for  the  last  three  centuries.  The 
bridge  is  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  rests  on  stone  arches;  at 
the  entrance  there  is  a  splendid  arch  bearing  the  inscription  'Dios  y  La 
Patria'  ('God  and  Country').  We  walked  over  the  bridge,  and  from  its 
parapet  looked  upon  the  river,  which  was  not  over  two  feet  deep  in  its 
principal  channel,  while  a  large  part  of  its  bed  \va8  bare.  The  Rimac 
resembles  the  Manzanarcs  at  Madrid,  and  some  of  the  foreign  residents 
say  the  bottom  has  to  be  sprinkled  at  times  to  keep  it  from  flying  away. 
When  the  rain  falls  in  the  mountains  the  Rimac  swells  to  a  considerable 
stream,  and  rushes  along  with  great  violence. 

''  Speaking  of  the  stone  bridge  reminds  me  that  the  founders  of  the 
city  used  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  public  buildings,  and  their  ex- 
ample has  been  followed  to  some  extent  in  modern  times.  But  the  com- 
mon buildings  are  of  adohe^  which  does  very  well  in  a  climate  where  there 
is  so  little  rain,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  The  roofs  are  nearly  all  flat;  it 
never  snows  here,  and  it  never  rains  more  than  a  few  drops  at  a  time. 
Consequently  the  chief  use  of  a  roof  is  to  exclude  the  sun.  The  temper- 
ature ranges  from  60°  to  88°,  stoves  and  other  heating  apparatus  are  un- 
known, and  the  only  fires  are  for  cooking  purposes.  From  November  to 
March  the  weather  is  dry  and  delightful,  but  from  March  to  November  it 
is  damp  and  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  continuous  fogs  that  roll  in  from 
the  ocean. 

'*  But  in  spite  of  its  even  climate  the  deaths  exceed  the  births  in  Lima, 
and  if  the  city  were  not  constantly  recruited  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  it  would  be  depopulated.  I  am  told  that  the  mortality 
among  infants  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  London  or  New  York.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate  for  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
bad  drainage  consequent  upon  the  absence  of  rain.  Regions  where  rain 
never  falls  may  be  pleasant  for  those  who  do  not  like  umbrellas  and  rub- 
ber clothing,  but  there  are  disadvantages  which  more  than  outweigh  the 
comforts. 

*'The  buildings  cover  a  large  area,  and  are  nearly  always  constructed 
with  central  court-yards.  They  are  rarely  of  more  than  two  stories,  and 
tlie  roofs  would  be  of  little  use  in  Boston  or  New  York.     The  roofs  are 
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generally  o£  a  single  thickness  of  boards,  or  of  poles  covei-ed  with  mat- 
ting, Bupportitig  a  layer  of  sand  or  ashes,  to  absorb  the  moisture  of  the 
fogs.  A  summer  sliower  sm-h  as  we  are  familiar  with  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  or  Connecticut  would  soak  the  whole  of  Lima  eo  that  hardly 
a  house  would  be  inhabitable. 

"We  were  ronsed  early  in  the  morning  by  the  crowing  of  chickens 
above  our  heads,  and  on  looking  around  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance we  fonnd  that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Lima  are  the  favorite  places 
for  keeping  poultiy  The  flit  surface  and  the  absence  of  rain  adapt  the 
roof  to  this  purpofce,  ind  tht,  people  are  evidently  too  lazy  to  maintain  their 
fowls  elsewhere      "iou  would  think  chickens  might  be  cheap,  w lien  there 


are  such  facilities  for  reirini;  them  ,  but  they  are  not,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  beef  mutton  ind  ether  luinnl  food.  A  good  many  of  the 
chickens  are  kept  foi  fighting  pui poses  ind  not  to  be  eaten;  cock-fights 
are  a  common  iuiii«ement  imong  the  people,  and  a  gmat  deal  of  money 
changes  hands  at  cue  of  these  pcifornnnccs 

"We  had  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  central  market,  which  is  in  a 
large  building  covering  au  entire  sijuare;  or,  rather,  built  around  the 
square  with  a  court  in  the  centre. 

"  On  the  sides  of  the  square  there  are  stalls  for  the  larger  dealers ;  the 
galleries  and  t!ie  open  space  in  the  centre  are  occupied  by  women  who 
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iith   the  outlying   range  of  tlie 
sliort  i-aihvay  ride  of  a  temperate 


sit  busidu  tlie  artiuk-a  tliuv 
littve  to  sell,  and  keep  up  :i 
)ici-pet)]al  conversation  with 
fiicli  otlicr,  like  iDarket-woiii- 
en  all  over  the  world.  Ly- 
ing only  12^  soutii  of  tlie 
equator,  Lima  has  a  tropieal  climate; 
Andes  ei.xty  miles  iiway,  she  is  within  a 
region.  Tlic  result  is  that  yon  can  find  in  the  market  the  vegetable 
jn'oiiiiets  of  two  zones;  those  of  tlie  torrid,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Lima,  and  those  of  the  tenijicrate,  from  the  mountains. 

"Here  are  tomatoes,  green  eorn,  ciicnnibei's,  radishes,  parsnips,  and 
other  growths  of  New  England  or  New  York,  side  by  side  with  oranges, 
peaelies,  chirimiiyas,  gnipes,  mangoes,  and  other  tropical  things  whose 
names  are  not  familiar  to  yon.  Flowers  are  in  great  abundance,  and 
roses  are  everywhere  grown  in  the  gardens.  You  see  them  in  great 
variety  and  profusion,  and  it  is  claimed  for  Lima  that  she  can  show  more 
kinils  of  roses  than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  There  are  vases  of 
gruwing  Howers  in  nearly  all  the  courtyards  and  on  the  balconies,  and 
the  women  of  all  classes  use  the  flowei-s  for  decorating  their  hair.  At 
one  time  lliore  was  aliriost  a  craze  fur  the  cnitivation  of  roses,  and  many  a 
man  spent  a  largo  part  of  his  income  in  the  experiment. 

"  We  cannot  say  mucli  for  the  cookery  of  Lima,  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
what  we  iiave  seen.     The  hotel  is  managed  by  a  Frenchman;  his  table 
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ie  mainly  French,  bat  be  bae  adopted  some  of  tlie  native  dislies  and  cus- 
toms. One  article  tbat  may  be  called  the  national  disb  of  Peru  is  a  part 
of  bis  bill  of  fare,  and  known  as  puchero.  I  have  obtained  the  recipe  for 
it, and  here  it  is: 

"'Have  a  kettle  according  to  the  size  of  your  pucliero;  put  in  this  ket- 
tle a  lat^  piece  of  beef  or  mutton,  some  cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  salt 
pork,  eaoaage-meat,  pige'  feet,  yucas,  bananas,  quinces,  pease,  and  rice,  with 
spices,  ealt, and  plenty  of  red  pepper  for  seasoning.  Add  sufficient  water, 
and  fltew  the  whole  gently  for  five  or  six  lionrs ;  then  serve  in  a  tureen  or 
deep  dish/ 

"Pncbero  is  patterned  somewhat  after  tlie  olla  podrida  of  Spain,  tlie 
chowder  of  New  England,  and  the  bouillahiasse  of  soutberii  France,  but  it 
I1B8  more  ingredients  and  more  Havoi's  than  all  of  tlieui;  I  cannot  say  I 
dislike  it,  but  could  get  along  better  if  tliey  would  make  it  with  less  red 
pepper.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  more  pepper  tliey  put  in  the  better; 
unr  taste  line  become  hardened  to  hot  tilings  in  our  experience  with 
Oriental  cnrries  and  African  stews,  but  it  is  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  mark 
with  these  Spanish  American  preparations. 
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"  Another  stew,  eiinpler  than  pucliero,  is  called  chupe  ;  it  is  a  favorite 
dish  for  hreakfast,  but  not  often  served  at  dinner.  The  lower  classes  are 
fond  of  picatifes,  compounded  of  meat,  fisli,  crabs,  meal,  potatoes,  bananas, 
and  led  peppers,  mixed  with  the  juice  of  bitter  oi-anges,  and  etewed  with 
water.  We  have  tasted  of  tliis  wonderfnl  mixture,  but  coi))d  not  get  to 
tlie  second  spoonful  in  consequence  of  the  fiery  nature  of  the  peppers. 
Fred  says  tliey  use  a  pound  of  peppere  to  a  pound  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients, water  included,  and  I  can  believe  it.     Swallowing  a  torchlight 
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procession  would  be  preferable  to  a  dinner  of  picantes.  Around  the 
landing-piacc  at  Callao  we  saw  women,  with  little  braziers  of  ehai-coal, 
ladling  out  the  steaming  picantes  to  the  idlers  and  laborers  of  the  port, 
and  we  are  told  it  is  their  only  article  of  food.  In  the  poorer  parts  of 
Li[na  there  is  a  picanteria  every  few  yards,  and  each  establishment  has  its 
patrons  among  the  porters,  water  -  carriers,  and  negro  laborers  of  the 
neighborhood.  Tlie  many  varieties  of  picantes  have  distinct  names,  but 
all  are  flavored  with  red  pepper  in  abundance 

"  There  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Pern,  on  occasions  of  formality,  for 
the  bust  and  liostess  to  cat  by  themselves,  beforehand,  and  take  nothing 
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dnring  the  progress  of  the  ceremonious  meal.  They  sat  nt  opposite  ends 
of  the  table,  and  were  supposed  to  be  attending  to  the  wants  of  their 
gneete.  The  same  custom  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Hnssia,  but  is  passing 
away  there  as  it  is  iiere. 

"Another  bit  of  table  etiquette  formerly  prevailing  in  Peru,  and  not 
yet  entirely  unknown,  was  to  select  some  delicate  morsel  from  the  dish 
before  you,  and  hand  it  on  yonr  fork  to  a  lady  of  the  party.  She  would 
retarn  the  comphnient,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  rather  snrprisiiig  to 
tiie  stranger  when  she  took  the  morsel  in  her  fingers,  and  placed  it  in  the 
mouth  of  tlie  one  who  had  paid  her  the  compliment.  I  am  told  tliat  this 
latter  part  of  the  ceremouial,  based  on  the  correctness  of  the  adage  that 
fingers  were  made  before  forks,  was  confined  to  the  interior  provinces,  and 
was  not  fashionable  in  Lima." 
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OHSEBACK  tiding  is  a  faaliionable  amusement  in  Lima,  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  mounted  men  tliat  are  seen  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  euirounding  country.  Our  friends 
learned,  somewhat  to  tlicir  disappointment, 
that  it  hne  declined  a  good  deal  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  gentlemen  of  Lima 
are  now  less  renowned  than  formerly  for 
tlieit  cquestri<inism  Stili,  there  are  many 
cxcdlcnt  ndciB  in  lima,  and  occasionally 
>ne  can  be  seen  dtessed  in  the  costume 
that  WIS  once  universally  worn  by  tlie 
Pcnnun  ciiilieis  The  fashionsof  Paris 
hue  been  idopted  by  society  people  in 
I  inn  and  tho  pictuiesqnetiess  of  the  old 
stjlt,  of  dicss  IS  fist  disappearing. 

I  uin  eontams  many  professional  horse* 
biealcrs,  uid  they  aie  among  tho  best  of 
their  das'!  Pctuvian  horses  are  easily  in- 
8trncti,d,  and  many  of  them  perform  siir- 
piiBiii^  tucks  one  of  their  feats  is  to  tnrn 
iioundiapidh  on  the  hind-legs  when  going 
It  full  cillop  and  anotiier  is  to  jnmp  over 
I  w  ill  ind  immediately  back  again,  with 
then  riders  on  then  baeks.  It  is  said  that 
in  English  (ircus  eompany  once  came  to 
Liim  but  the  piopiietor  and  pei-formei-a 
\ieie  disgusted  ind  made  haste  to  leave 
the  coniitij  when  they  fonnd  there  were 
many  hoisemen  in  the  city  who  could  fully 
equal  all  the  equestrian  feats  of  the  ring. 


DRESS  OF  A   PERUVIAN   HORSEMAN.  Ifil 

One  of  tlie  performances  o£  the  lioree-breakerB  is  to  make  a  horse  jump 
to  the  top  of  a  broad  wall,  and  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  while  stand- 
ing on  his  liind-feet,  and  holding  his  fore-feet  over  the  edge  of  the  wall. 
He  vill  do  tiiis  repeatedly,  and  thus  convince  the  spectator  that  it  was  not 
accidental. 


Fred  made  the  following  note  of  the  costume  of  the  Pernviaii  cavalier, 
nncontaniinated  by  foreign  inflnonces: 

"  He  wears  a  poncho,  smaller  than  that  of  the  conntry  muleteer,  and 
more  gaudy  in  its  appearance;  it  is  a  fringed  shawl  reaching  to  the  hips 
when  the  wearer  is  standing  upright,  and  just  covering  the  knees  when  lie 
is  in  the  saddle.  A  hole  in  the  centre  admits  the  bead,  and  the  shawl 
hangs  graeefally  over  the  shoulders  of  its  wearer;  it  is  more  convenient 
than  a  jacket,  or  any  other  riding-garment,  as  it  leaves  the  arms  perfectly 
free  to  move  in  any  direction,  and  there  are  no  buttons  to  get  loose. 

"  The  colors  of  the  ponclio  arc  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  owners. 

Sometimes   they  are   pure  white,  witliont  any  ornamentation,  but   much 

oftener  they  are  richly  embroidered,  or  made  in  varieties  of  stripes,  eni- 

bnwing  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.     Tlie  trousers  are  close-fitting ;  they 
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have  a  stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  and  are  held  by  a  strap  beneath 
tlie  foot.  No  horseman  would  consider  himself  properly  equipped  without 
a  pair  of  enormous  spurs,  the  rowels  standing  out  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  heel,  and  the  spurs  containing  altogether  fully  a  pound  of  silver. 
A  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  riding-whip  complete  the  cavalier's  costume, 
and  he  is  rarely  without  a  cigar  between  his  lips.  In  mounting,  he  gen- 
erally scorns  to  put  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  but  springs  on  the  horse  with- 
out their  aid.  The  stirrups  are  huge  blocks  of  wood,  shielded  with  fully 
a  square  foot  of  leather.  The  saddle  and  other  trappings  of  the  horse  are 
richly  ornamented  with  silver,  and  sometimes  with  gold,  and  occasionally 
the  bridle,  head-gear,  and  crupper  are  made  of  silver  rings  linked  closely 
together." 

The  decline  of  Peruvian  horsemanship  was  shown  in  the  late  war  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru.  The  Chilian  cavalry  was  admirably  managed,  and 
in  several  battles  it  performed  a  large  share  of  the  work  ;  the  cavalrymen 
were  well  mounted,  and  understood  their  business  thoroughh',  while  the 
Peruvians  were  inefKciently  drilled,  and  their  horses  were  far  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Chilians.  One  of  the  mounted  detachments  of  the  Peruvian 
army  was  surprised  and  captured  during  the  advance  upon  Lima,  and  the 
whole  available  force  of  cavalry  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  hundred  men. 

Frank  and  Fred  were  quick  to  remark  the  difference  between  the 
feminine  part  of  the  population  descended  from  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
and  those  whose  ancestry  were  the  native  possessors  of  the  land.  The 
complexion  was  as  distinctive  as  the  dress;  the  Spanish  race  is  fair  in  feat- 
ure, while  the  women  of  Peruvian  descent  have  a  tinge  of  copper  or 
bronze  in  their  faces.  The  latter  wear  short  skirts,  and  leave  the  hair  un- 
covered by  a  veil ;  sometimes  the  hair  is  braided  in  long  tresses,  and  it  is 
frequently  topped  with  a  hat  of  almost  gigantic  proportions.  Many  of 
these  native  women  are  excellent  riders;  they  use  the  ordinary  saddle  of 
the  cavalier  instead  of  the  side-saddle  of  more  northern  lands,  and  wear  the 
Peruvian  spur. 

Our  friends  passed  a  fortnight  in  Lima  very  pleasantly,  making  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood,  and  trying  the  baths  at  Chorillos,  w^iere  the 
fashionable  population  goes  for  its  seaside  sports.  Two  days  were  devoted 
to  a  visit  to  Pachacamac,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Lurin  River,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Lima,  and  overlooking  the  sea.  What  they  saw 
and  did  is  best  told  in  Fred's  account  of  the  journey. 

''We  went  from  Chorillos,"  said  Fred,  "and  had  a  ride  that  was  not 
particularly  pleasant,  over  the  dusty  road  leading  to  the  seaport  of  Pisco, 
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farther  down  the  coast.  Between  ChoiiUos  and  tlic  valley  of  the  Liirin  ib 
&  stretch  of  desert,  and  the  snn  beat  pitilesely  on  our  heads  as  we  toiled 
tloDg.  Re&ching  the  valley,  we  turned  up  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  a 
short  ride  near  its  welcome  waters  brought  us  to  the  place  we  sought. 

"  Pachacauiac  is  a  famous  spot  in  Peru,  or,  rather,  it  was  so  in  ancient 
times.  Its  ruins  cover  a  considerable  space  along  a  line  of  bills  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  The  sand  has  drifted  over  sonic  of  the  buildings  and 
completely  buried  them,  and  we  were  forcibly  rentindcd  of  the  rnins  at 
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Thebes,  and  other  places  in  Egypt,  not  forgetting  the  grand  temples  that 
stood  near  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

"  I'acliucamac  was  the  sacred  city  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Incas ;  their  cliief  divinity,  whose 
name  is  prcservtid  in  tbe  city,  had  his  shrine  liere,  and  when  the  Incas 
conqnered  tlie  place  they  built  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  a  House  of  tJie 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  quite  near  the  shrine  of  Pachacamac.  It  was  their 
object  to  destroy  the  worsiiip  of  the  old  divinity  by  building  a  grander 
temple  to  tlie  new,  but  they  were  not  altogether  successful.  There  was 
an  enonrious  amount  of   gold  and  silver  used  in  tlie  construction  and 


adornment  of  the  temples;  the  Spaniards  took  away  twenty-seven  cargas 
of  gold  (a  cargji  weighs  sixty-two  and  a  Jialf  ponnds),  and  sixteen  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  but  they  were  unable  to  discover  the  place  where  four 
hundred  cargas  of  these  metals  had  been  concealed  just  previous  to  their 
arrival. 

"  We  had  quite  a  scramble  among  the  ruins,  as  the  walls  arc  consider- 
ably broken,  and  the  footing  is  often  very  insecure.  We  visited  the  shrine 
of  Pachacamac,  or,  rather,  the  temple  which  contained  it,  and  then  went  to 
tlie  temple  near  it,  erected  by  the  Incaa.  The  first  is  called  'El  Castillo,' 
or  The  Temple,  and  the  other  is  known  as  Mamacnna.  The  temple  is  on 
a  hill,  or  headland,  five  himdrcd  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  front  of  it 
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eitenda  down  to  the  shore.  It  has  been  considerably  Bliaken  by  tlie  earth- 
quakes, of  which  there  must  ha^e  been  many  since  the  time  of  its  erection, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  it  ie  so  well  preserved. 

"There  was  evidently  a  wall  around  the  base  of  the  hill ;  the  slope  of 
tiie  hill  was  formed  into  terraces,  and  its  upper  part  is  supported  by  a  ter- 
race thirty-two  feet  high.  In  the 
oeiitre  of  this  upper  part  was  the 
iimne  of  the  deity,  enclosed  in  a 
sanctnary  wliich  had  a  door  of  gold 
tet  with  precious  stones.  But  if  the 
outside  was  beautiful,  tlie  inside  was 
the  reverse,  as  the  Spaniards  found 
only  an  idol  uf  wood  there,  together 
with  a  flat  etone  where  the  priests 
performed  their  sacrifices.  The  old 
bistorians  say  tliat  only  the  priests 
were  allowed  to  go  inside  the  sanctu- 
ary; when  the  Spaniards  arrived 
there  was  no  objection  to  their  en- 
tering, as  it  was  believed  the  deity 

would  strike  them  dead  for  their  sacrilege.  Tlie  fact  that  they  were  not 
banned,  bnt  proceeded  without  hesitation  to  plunder  the  placo  of  its 
we«Ith,  was  a  serious  shock  to  the  faith  of  these  confiding  natives. 

"Mr.  Sqoier's  book  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  place,  and 
we  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  read  his  account  of  his  visit  to 


Pacbacamac.  He  says  that  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  Mecca  of  South 
America,  and  pilgrims  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  worship 
at  the  sbrine  of  the  divinity  who  wns  called  *  The  Creator  of  the  World.' 
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So  great  was  tlie  reverence  in  which  it  was  held,  that  tliese  pilgrims  were 
allowed  to  pasB  unharmed  through  tribes  and  people  with  whom  their  own 
might  be  at  war;  the  sacredncss  of  their  mission  was  au  ample  protection. 
"The  natural  result  of  this  pilgrimage  was  that  there  was  a  large  town 
aronnd  the  temple,  and  in  course  of  time  many  thonsands  of  people  died 
here,  and  were  buried  on  the  consecrated  epot.  The  whole  ground,  for 
many  acres  around  the  temple,  seems  to  have  been  one  vast  cemetery ;  the 
soil  ia  dry,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  nitre,  which  possesses  excellent 
preservative  qualities.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  what  are 
generally  called  mummies  now  lying  in  this  soil,  where  tUey  have  lain  for 


centuries;  they  wore  not  submitted  to  any  mummifying  process,  like  the 
bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  are  preserved  by  the  action  of  the 
salts  of  the  earth  and  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  Some  men  who  came  with  ns  from  a  sugar  plantation  in  the  valley 
offered  to  find  a  grave,  and  reveal  its  contents.  We  assented,  and  they 
selected  a  spot,  and  began  to  dig. 

"  AVe  had  a  suspicion  that  they  had  dug  in  the  same  place  before,  and 
the  grave  they  discovered  had  been  opened  many  times  previously  for  the 
benetit  of  visitors  like  onrsclves,  AVe  remember  that  the  same  trick  is 
pi-actisod  in  Egypt,  especially  at  the  temple  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Great  Pyramids,  and  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  hei^. 
AV'ith  this  belief  we  had  less  compunction  at  disturbing  the  resting-place 
of  the  dead  than  we  nn'ght  have  had  otherwise. 

"Tlie  men  dug  four  or  five  feet  throngh  the  dry  soil, and  then  came  to 
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aflat  stone  vbich  tliey  uncovered  with  great  pretence  of  not  knowing  liow 
la^  it  wflB.     It  was  about  three  feet  square,  and,  perhaps,  four  inches 
thick,  BO  that  two  of  them  had  no  difficulty  in  turning  it  over.    Under  the 
stone  was  a  cavity  measuring  a  triflo 
over  a  yard  each  way,  and  containing 
two  bnndles  that  had   little  resem- 
blance to  the  human  form.     Tliese 
were  lifted  out  so  tliat  we  might  ex- 
aziiine  them  ;  the  outside  wrappings 
were  removed  from  one  of  tliem,  and 
we  tlien  found  that  they  covered  a 
human  figure,  doubled  so  that   the 
hands  were  clasped  around  the  knees, 
and  the  head  rested  upon  them.    Our 
guide  said  this  is  invariably  the  posi- 
tion   in    whicli    the    muuiiuies    are 
found,  and  they  are  generally  con- 
tained iu  a  wrapping  of  coarse  matting  made  of  rushes,  and  bound  with 
ropes  or  cords  of  the  same  material. 

"It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  to  bury  with  their  dead 
the  implements  to  wliich  they  were  accustomed  in  life,  and  this  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  their  belief  in  a  resurrection.  Household  utensils, 
combs,  needles,  wallets,  spindles  for  spinning,  knives,  fishing-Iiooks  and 
lines,  spools  of  tliread,  knitting-needles,  toilet  articles,  spoons,  pottery,  and 
many  other  things  are  found  here,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  excavations 
in  other  parts  of  Peru.  We  discovered  only  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  and 
two  knives  of  copper,  and  then  we  left  tlie  grave  to  bo  re-fillod,  or  treated 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

"The  character  of  the  wrappings,  and  tiie  arti- 
cles found  in  the  graves,  indicate  the  condition  in 
life  of  the  occupants  of  this  Peruvian  cemetery. 
Mr.  Sqnier  says  the  burial-place  at  Paehacamac 
contains  three  series  of  graves  one  above  the  other, 
indicating  that  the  spot  was  for  a  very  long  while 
dedicated  to  sepulture.  He  opened  one  of  the 
second  seriea  of  tombs,  which  evidently  belonged 
to  a  family  in  middle  circumstances,  neither  rich 
nor  poor. 

"The  bodies  were  all  wrapped  as  I  have  de- 
ccribed,  bnt   tinderncath    the  covering    of   coarse 
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rushes  were  many  yards  of  fine  cloth, 
similar  to  that  which  the  Egyptians 
placed  around  their  miiinmieB.  The 
tomb   contained  the   bodies   of  a    man, 

his  wife,  and  two  children ;  the  play- 
things of  the  children  were  buried  with 
them,  and  between  the  feet  of  the  girl 
was  a  dried  parrot,  which  was  doubtless 
her  pet.  Near  the  bodies  were  several 
pieces  of  pottery,and  every  pot  contained 
Bumething.  One  was  filled  with  raaize 
or  corn,  another  with  ground -nnts,  and 
»n.\¥.K  VASK.  the  rest  with  edibles  of  different  kinds. 

The    collectioti   of   pots   and   pans   was 

quite  interesting,  and  revealed  sonic  of  the  domestic  ways  of  the  people. 
"Yon  will  naturally  ask  how  long  these  bodies  have  been  lying  here 

where  we  find  theni- 

"The  question  is  easier  asked  than  answered.     Unfortunately  for  hb, 

the  Peruvians  had  no  system  of  writing,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 

therefore  there  arc  no  records  by  which  we  can  leiirn  their  history.     To 

get   at   the  antiquity   of   the    people   we    must 

judge  by  the  traditions  tiiiit  have  come  down  to 

us  and  by  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  monuments 

they  have  left.     This  enables  us  to  guess  at  the 

date  of  the  construction   of  their  temples,  and 

it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  guesses  of  archae- 
ologists who  have  studied  the  subject  have  been 

very  far  apai't. 

"The  government  of  the  Incas,  which  the 

Spaniards  found  and  destroyed,  is  supposed  to 

have  existed  not  less  tlian  five  linndred  yeare, 

though  some  writers  give  it  twice  or  three  times 

that  duration.     When  the  Spaniards  came  here 

they  found  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Pei'u,  Ecua- 
dor, IJolivia,  and  a  part  of  Chili   united  under 

one  form  of  government,  under  three  great  tribes 

or  families:  the  jl^wiwmfS,  the  C/iinc/ias,RXiii  the 

IIiKuicat.      T!ie   first   of   these,  the   Aymaraes, 

was  the  ruling  race,  and  from  it  came  tlio  Incas 

or  emperors.     Thej  occupied  the  high  lands  of 
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Fcm  and  Golivin,  and  were  said  to  have 

been  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 

either  of  the  others;  the  Chinchae  dwelt 

mostly  along  the  coast,  while  the  Huancas 

were  scattered  through  the  mountain  region 

between  the  Aj^maraes  and  the  Chinchas. 
"Gradually  the  Aymaraes  conquered 
the  other  great  tribes,  and  their  system  of 
conquest  and  colonization  is  an  interesting 
etady. 

"The  tradition  is  that  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  sun,  sent  his  own  children 
to  instruct  and  govern  the  people,  who 
were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  had 
sunk  into  a  condition  of  barbarism. 
These  children  of  tlie  sun  were  Manco 
Capac  and  his  sister  and  wife,  Mama 
Oello;  they  appeared  firet  on  an  island 
in  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  island  was  ever 
afterwards  regarded  as  holy.  There  are 
many  temples  around  the  lake  and  on  the 

island  to  which  they  descended  from  heaven  ;  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  these  temples  at  another  time. 
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"From  L»ke  Titicaca,  Manco  Capac  travelled  northward,  carrjing  a 
golden  BtafE;  during  his  travels  his  staff  sank  into  the  ground  at  a  cer- 
tain spot,  and  there  he  founded  the  city  of  Ciizco.  Manco  Capac  was  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  powerful  kings,  who  gradually  subdued  the  sur- 
rounding people  and  replaced  the  old  religions  with  the  woraliJp  of  the 
Bun.  They  built  niagniHcent  temples,  forts,  and  palaces,  and  the  mine  of 
these  works,  as  they  arc  seen  to-day,  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
traveller. 


"To  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  tlie  Incas,  let  us  consider  tlicir  manner 
of  ruling  a  conquered  province. 

"  Front  Ciizi'o,  the  capital,  there  were  roads  loading  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  tlie  city  was  divided'into  four  quartere,  which  were  respec- 
tively named,  'Korth,'  'Sout!],'  '  East,'  and  'West'  When  their  arniiee 
liad  reduced  a  nation  or  a  province,  they  brought  the  idols  of  the  con- 
quered people  to  Cuzco,  uiui  treated  them  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Then  they  summoned  the  cliiefs  and  tJieir  families  to  the  capital,  where 
tlicy  showed  tiiem  every  kiTidnoss  and  distinction.  When  these  chiefs  had 
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been  tlioronglily  inetrncted  concerning  the  powei'  of  tlie  Inca  and  the 
spirit  of  his  government,  they  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  very  often 
they  were  restored  to  their  official  positions  as  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ctizeo. 

"In  the  conqnered  region  the  taxes  were  reduced,  the  poor  were  cared 
for,  and  the  language  of  the  empire  was  t-inglit  to  the  cliildren.  They 
were  instrncted  in  the  religion  of  the  Incas  in  place  of  their  own,  but  al- 
ways with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  old  form  of  worship. 

"To  make  sure  that  tliere  would  be  no  rebellion  of  the  conquered 
people  a  colony  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  Ayinaraes  was  sent  tliere  to  live, 
wliile  a  Bimilar  number  of  the  subjugated  nation  was  bionght  to  the 
towM  wbence  these  colonists  were  taken.     Both  of  the  transferred  colo- 
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nieB  were  given  great  advantageB;  they  had  many  privileges  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxation,  received  large  grants  of  land,  and  were  made  to  feel 
in  every  way  that  the  transfer  had  been  for  their  benefit.  Bat  while  the 
Inca  government  was  liberal  it  was  severe;  it  was  the  iron  hand  under 
the  velvet  glove,  and  when  its  kindness  was  refused  or  the  coiiqnered  peo- 
ple rebelled  they  were  made  to  understand,  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
that  disobedience  and  rebellion  were  useless. 

"The  four  great  divisions  of  the  empire  were  each  governed  by  a 
viceroy,  appointed  by  the  central  power  at  Cuzco;  the  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  groui>s  of  ten  thoueand,  under  a  native  chief  and  an  Inca 
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governor,  acting  together,  and  these  were  again  subdivided  into  groups  of 
one  thousand,  one  hundred,  and  ten,  each  having  an  official  who  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  one  above  him.  Every  man  received  an  allotment  of 
land  fur  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  children  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  oc-cupjitions  of  their  fathers,  no  one  could  change  his  residence 
without  permission,  idleness  was  severely  punished,  robbers  were  put  to 
dc:itli,  tliuso  who  sinned  against  religion  or  tlic  majesty  of  the  Inca  were 
burned  or  buried  alive  with  tlicir  families,  while  their  houses  were  de- 
stroyed and  tlicir  iieltls  devastated,  Wjien  a  province  rebelled  all  the 
men  and  boys  in  it  were  put  to  deatli,  and  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion was  scattered. 


now   HISTORY   fiEPEATS  ITSELF. 


"There  ;  I've  given  you  quite  a  lecture  on  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and 
hope  you've  not  found  it  dull.  Of  coui-se  I  realize  tiiat  a  large  part  of 
onr  cuthnsiasm  on  the  subject  cornea  from  our  having  ecen  tho  monu- 
ments of  this  wonderful  people,  and  read  and  heai-d  of  the  way  they  bnilt 
their  nation  and  extended  its  power." 

" '  History  repeats  itself,' "  said  Dr.  Bronson,  as  our  yonng  friend  read 
the  account  we  have  just  quoted.  "In  the  descent  of  the  children  of  the 
DUO  we  have  a  repetition  of  tJie  story  of  divine  origin  which  has  existed 
in  many  countries  and  lands  since  the  beginning  of  governments.  Manco 
Capac  bears  an  exceedingly  close  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the 
Chinese  Fohi,  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  and  the  Scandinavian  Odin.  The 
same  idea  is  preserved  to-day  in  the  'divine  right  of  kinge,'  whicii  is  so 
often  quoted,  and  in  which  millions  of  people  have  implicit  faith." 

"History  is  repeated,  too,  in  anotlicr  way,"  said  Frank.  "  The  system 
of  colonization  and  government  under  the  Incas  reminds  me  of  what  we 
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saw  in  Java,  the  most  sncceBsfnl  European  colony  in  the  eastern  benu- 
ephere.  Tiie  government  of  tlie  people  by  their  own  chiefs,  snpervised 
by  an  official  of  Clio  ruling  power,  the  punishment  of  idleness,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  ao  that  everybody  can  earn  a  living  for  himself  and 
family,  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Peravians  by 
the  Dutch  poBseBSors  of  Java  and  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago." 

"It  is  not  very  likely  the  Dutch  troubled  themselves  about  ancient 
Peru,"  replied  the  Doctor;  "  they  probably  formed  tlieir  eysteni  to  suit 
the  character  of  the  people  they  wore  to  govern ;  and  when  we  remember 
the  natural  shrewdness  with  which  their  nation  is  credited  we  need  not 
wonder  that  they  established  such  an  excellent  government.  It  has  its 
features  of  severity,  like  that  of  tiie  Incaa,  but  it  has  been  decidedly 
beneticial  to  the  subject  race." 

"  Is  the  tradition  correct  that  the  people  were  sunk  in  barbarism  when 
Manco  Capac  came  on  earth  ?"  Frank  in«juirc(l. 

"  It  is  a  pleiisarit  fiction,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  invented  -by  the  Incas 
as  an  excuse  for  their  stibjiigation  of  the  neighboring  provinces  and  king- 
doms. The  evidences  are  that  some  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Pern  are 
older  than  the  Inca  empire,  and  several  of  the  conquered  nations  were 


well  advanced  in  civilization,  and  nndcrstood  many  useful  arts  and  occu- 
pations. Manco  Citpac  began  with  Cuzco,  and  then  with  the  country  a 
few  leagues  around  it ;  his  rule  and  that  of  his  descendants  was  gradually 
extended  tiutil,  at  the  coniiTi^  of  the  Spaniards,  it  embraced  forty  degrees 
of  latitude  and  a  popuhiliim  of  ten  niilliotis  of  people.  Since  the  Spanish 
conquest  the  native  population  has  diminished,  and  there  are  now  little 
over  four  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  dominions  of  the  Incas." 

Our  friends  passed  the  night  at  a  sugar  plantation  about  two  miles 
from  the  ruins  of  Pachacamac,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  Lima. 
There  is  now  only  a  small  village  where  once  was  a  large  city ;  the  in- 
habitants are  einployed  on  the  sugar  plantations  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
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their  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  careful  irrigation  from  the  Lurin 
River.  Tlie  village  was  burned  by  the  Chilians  dining  the  late  war,  and 
the  traces  of  their  devastations  will  long  remain.  The  inhabitants  fled  for 
safety,  and  some  of  them  never  found  their  way  back  again  to  their  birth- 
places. 

Pachaeamac  does  not  contain  the  only  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lima.  At  Magdalena,  not  far  from  the  railway  between  Callao  and  the 
cHpital,  in  an  extensive  rnin  which  was  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanisli  coiiqnest;  the  material  has  been  taken  for  building  purposes,  so 
that  the  spot  is  hardly  worth  visiting  at  present.  Tlie  temple  contained 
an  idol  known  as  Rimac,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  river.  The  idol 
used  to  speak,  after  the  manner  of  the  oracles  of  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
temples,  and  in  exactly  the  same   way;  a  priest  was  concealed  in  the 
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Statue,  whicli  was  hollow,  and  thus  the  confiding  populace  was  deceived. 
The  deceptions  of  psgaiiism  were  as  well  known  in  the  New  "World  as 
in  the  Old. 

There  are  ruins  near  Chorillos  which  have  also  nndergono  demolition 
for  the  sake  of  their  brick  and  stone,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Chil- 
'  Ion,  tun  miles  northwest  of  Lima,  is 

a  fortification  enclosing  a  liiil  about 
&\e  hundred  feet  high.  Tliere  is  a 
wall  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  another 
nhout  half-way  np,  and  a  third 
iiound  a  level  space  at  the  top, 
wliure  tliere  is  a  watch-tower,  with 
bueiil  mined  hnildings.  The  up- 
pci  will  is  fourteen  feet  high  and 
made  of  stones  Bet  in  tough  mortar. 
\b  the  ancient  Peruvians  liad  no 
kniwledge  of  gunpowder,  a  fortress 
)f  tins  sort  was  an  excellent  protec- 
tion for  a  garrison. 

Following  np  the  valley  of  tJie 
K  I  RiniK   twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 

Lini  1  w  0  come  to  a  side  valley  which 
1  of  Cajamarquilla.  It  was  a  city  about  tiireo  miles 
square,  laid  out  into  streets  and  blocks  and  containing  many  massive  walls 
which  the  eartiiqnakcs  Jiave  not  been  able  to  destroy.  The  history  of  this 
city  is  not  even  known  in  tradition,  and  the  natives  shake  their  heads 
when  inquiry  is  made  concerning  it.  The  ruins  were  tliere  when  the 
Spaniards  came  to  Peru. 

The  buildings  of  this  American  Eaalbec  were  extensive  and  connected 
by  narrow  passages  and  subterranean  vaults,  that  seem  to  have  been  used 
for  storage  purposes.  The  doorways  were  low  and  curiously  shaped,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  windows  in  the  houses. 

Frank  and  Fred  desired  to  visit  the  place,  but  as  it  was  said  to  be  the 
haunt  of  robbers,  and  not  particularly  safe,  the  idea  of  an  excui-sion  was 
abandoned.  Mr.  Squier  Jiad  an  encounter  with  a  noted  robber  while  in- 
specting these  ruins,  but  a  display  of  his  commission  from  the  government 
of  the  United  Stutes  secured  the  good-will  of  the  brigand,  and  the  stran- 
ger was  saved  from  liann. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

KAILWAYS  over  the  ANDEa— from  lima  to  MOLLENDO,  AREQl'IPA,  AND  LAKE 
TinCACA.— THE  CBINCHA  ISLANDS  AND  THE  SODA  DESEUTS.— UP  THE  ANDES 
BY  STEAM. -LV  A  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  FOURTEEN  THOUSAND  FEET  ABOVE 
THE  SEA. 

WITHIN  tho  last  twenty  years  Peru  has  made  earnest  efforts  to  con- 
nect her  inland  cities  witlt   the  Pacific  Ocean  by  means  of  rail- 
ways.    There  are  several  private  lines,  the  oldest  being  the  short  one 


connecting  Lima  with  Callao;  it  was  completed  in  1851,  and  hiis  paid 
handsomely  to  its  projector.  Of  the  lines  built  by  government  there 
are  seven  in  all ;  five  of  them  are  finished  and  the  remainder  are  in  course 
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of  constmction  {or  suspension),  with  coiiBiclei-able  ancertaintj  as  to  the 
date  of  tiieir  completion. 

One  of  the  iiTifitiisheii  lines,  tlie  Oroya  Railway,  starts  from  Callao,  and 
is  intended  to  connect  tliat  senpoi't  with  t]ie  silver  mines  of  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  by  a  t)r;ineli  from  Oroya,  and  to  extend  to  Fort  San  Ramon,  or 
Miiiro,  where  it  will  connect  witli  steamboats  on  the  Amazon.  It  was  un- 
dertalicn  by  an  American  contractor  nnder  government  guarantee ;  it  has 
cost  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  many  other  millions  will  be  required 
before  the  locomotive  can  make  the  journey  from  Callao  to  Muiro  and 
Cerro  de  Pasco. 

At  the  time  our  friends  were  in  Lima  the  work  was  snspended,  and 
Dr.  Broiison  learned,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  that  the  terminus  was  at 
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an  iiieignificant  town  among  the  mountains.  Trains  did  not  run  regu- 
larly, as  there  was  no  business  to  pay  the  expenses  of  running  them ;  the 
government  was  waiting  for  the  country  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  war  before  proceeding  with  the  work. 

One  day  there  was  an  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  termi- 
nns,  about  ninety  miles  from  Lima,  and  the  Doctor  at  once  arranged  for 
the  trip.  They  were  to  leave  the  capital  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
spend  the  night  at  the  terminus,  and  return  early  the  next  day.  The 
l)rogramme  was  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  wandering  trio,  as  we 
shall  see  by  referring  to  Fred's  note-book. 

"We  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Rimac,"  said  Fred,  "and  in  the  first 
forty-six  miles  gained  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet.  We  had  only 
two  carriages  in  tlie  train,  but  the  locomotive  puffed  and  tugged  as  though 
it  was  drawing  three  or  four  times  that  number.  At  every  mile  of  our 
advance  the  route  became  more  and  more  intricate;  we  passed  through 
narrow  gorges  and  along  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  and  time  and 
time  again  we  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  toppling  over  and  falling  into 
the  abysses  below.  We  were  reminded  of  the  passage  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  in  our  own  country,  and  of  the 
line  between  Colombo  and  Kandy,  in  Ceylon. 

"The  engineering  difficulties  here  are  greater  than  on  either  of  the 
routes  I  have  mentioned,  and  grenter  than  anything  we  have  seen  in  the 
European  Alps.  The  Oroya  line  is  certainly  one  of  the  railway  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  every  visitor  to  Lima  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  this 
enormous  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  government  will  ever  find  it  profit- 
able, owing  to  the  great  cost  of  construction  and  the  expense  of  running 
the  trains. 

**Here  are  a  few  figures  about  this  railway.  I  take  some  of  them 
from  Professor  Orton's  book, '  The  Andes  and  Amazon,' and  others  have 
been  given  me  by  the  conductor  who  accompanies  us. 

"Eighty-seven  miles  of  the  road  had  been  finished  when  the  war  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru  caused  a  suspension  of  work.  There  are  sixty-three 
tunnels,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet,  and  there 
are  thirty  bridges  of  iron  or  stone.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  of  French 
or  English  manufacture,  and  others,  considered  the  best,  were  made  in 
America.  The  Verrugas  bridge  spans  a  chasm  five  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  wide,  and  rests  on  three  piers  of  hollow  columns  of  wrought  iron.  It 
was  made  at  Phenixville,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  863,000;  the  middle 
pier  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  square  at  its 
base,  and  the  deflection  of  the  bridge  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch. 
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"  The  sharpest  curve  of  the  road  is  395  feet  radius,  and  the  maximnm 
grade  is  four  per  cent.  While  the  work  was  going  on  they  used  two 
liundred  and  fifty  tons  of  powder  every  month  for  blasting  the  rock! 
The  tunnel  to  carry  the  line  through  the  Andes  is  at  an  elevation  of 
15,645  feet  above  the  sea,  tlie  highest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world,  and 
some  say  the  highest  point  where  a  piston-rod  is  moved  by  steam. 

"To  describe  our  ride  would  be  to  give  a  long  succession  of  exclama- 
tions of  wonder,  admiration,  and  enthusiasm,  with  an  occasional  sigh  of 
relief  when  dangerous  points  were  passed  without  accident.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  our  cheeks  may  have  paled  at  times  and  flushed  at  others, 
but  of  course  we  could  not  admit  anything  of  the  sort.  We  were  glad 
when  the  terminus  was  reached,  and  the  sensation  of  the  journey  was 
over. 

'*We  crawled  slowly  upward  on  our  eastward  way  and  found  it  ex- 
citing enough;  what  shall  I  say  of  the  return  ride,  when  we  had  the 
downward  grade  to  take  us  along,  and  the  only  use  of  the  steam  in  the 
locomotive  was  to  hold  us  back?  The  brakes  were  screwed  tightly  down, 
and  so  great  is  the  pressure  upon  them  that  their  shoes  must  be  renewed 
at  the  end  of  every  second  round  trip  from  Callao  and  back  again.  In 
four  hours  from  the  terminus  we  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  journey  we  shall  long  remember." 

Two  weeks  from  the  time  our  friends  landed  at  Callao  they  em- 
barked on  the  southern-bound  steamer  from  that  port,  having  taken  their 
tickets  for  Mollendo. 

The  first  landing  was  at  Pisco,  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Cal^ 
hjo,  and  connected  by  a  short  line  of  railway  with  the  cotton  regions  of 
lya.  As  they  approached  the  port  they  passed  the  Chincha  Islands, 
which  have  become  famous  as  the  place  whence  millions  of  tons  of  guano 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  and  America.  Frank  and  Fred  wished  to 
know  something  about  the  guano  trade,  and  the  Doctor  kindly  informed 
them. 

"  The  guano  was  deposited  here,"  said  Dr.  Bronson, "  by  the  sea-birds, 
and  tlie  accumulations  have  been  going  on  for  thousands  of  years.  No 
rain  falls  liere,  and  consequently  there  was  no  water  to  wash  the  sub- 
stance away.  Mixed  with  the  deposits  of  the  birds  were  their  decom- 
posed bodies  and  eggs,  and  the  bodies  of  seals;  the  seals  climb  to  the 
higlicst  places  on  the  rocks  when  they  are  about  to  die,  and  as  they  were 
very  abundant  here,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  millions  of  them  have  died  on  the 
Chincha  Islands.  Guano  is  of  great  value  as  a  manure;  the  ancient  Peru- 
vians were  well  aware  of  its  qualities,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Incas  every 
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body  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  deatli,  to  land  on  the  ifilands  dnring 
the  breeding  Beagon,and  the  same  penalty  was  affixed  to  killing  the  birds 
at  any  time. 

"Tlie  guano  deposits  were  first  made  known  to  Europe  in  1804,"  the 
Doctor  continued,  "  throngh  a  description  by  Baron  von  Humboldt.  He 
said  the  islands  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  with  pnre 
guano;  the  long  agee  that  had  been  consumed  in  the  accnmulation  may 
be  nnderstood  when  he  says  that  during  the  three  centuries  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  tlie  growth  had  been  only  a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch!" 

"Was  it  brought  to  Europe  in  Humboldt's  time?"  one  of  the  youths 
inquired. 

"  No,"  was  tiie  reply ;  "  the  first  shipment  was  made  in  1840,  and  con- 
sisted of  twenty  barrels,  which  were  taken  to  Liverpool.  It  was  tried  on 
«  farm  near  that  city,  and  reunited  so  favorably  that  large  orders  were 
immediately  sent  for  more.  In  the  following  year  sevei-al  cargoes  were 
tent  from  the  islands,  and  from  that  time  the  trade  increased  rapidly. 
Farmers  in  Earope  and  America  learned  the  value  of  gnano  in  making  a 
wonderful  increase  of  the  producing  power  of  their  fields,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  became  general. 

"From  1851  to  1860  nearly  three  million  tons  were  shipped  from  the 
12» 
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Cliinclia  iBlands,  and  between  1853  and  1S72  it  is  estimated  that  eiglit 
miliions  tons  were  sent  awaj.  In  tlist  year  tlie  Ctiinclia  Islands  were 
practiciiHy  exIiiniBted.  TIic  Peruviana  had  acted  as  tliongli  they  were  to 
last  forever  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the  discovery  of  the  great  value  of 
the  deposits  may  be  considered  tlie  cause  of  the  present  bankruptcy  of  tlie 
conntry.  They  had  abolished  the  taxes  and  relied  upon  the  Ciiincha 
Islands  for  all  money  needed  by  government,  inclnding  the  immense 


sunia  expended  in  the  construction  of  railways.  Tliey  appointed  agents 
in  London  and  New  York  for  the  sale  of  the  guano,  and  as  long  as  the 
business  was  proeperoug,  a  grt-at  niaTiy  men  grew  rich  out  of  the  trans- 
actions. 

"  As  tlie  Chinclia  Islands  gave  ont  other  deposits  were  worked,  Bome 
on  the  Lobos  Ishuids,  others  on  the  Gnuiiape  Islands,  and  others  in  Tarn- 
paca,  but  none  of  them  are  as  rich  or  extensive  as  was  the  original  sonrce 
of  supply." 


LOADING  SHIPS  AT  THE  GUAXO  ISLANDS.  1S3 

The  yoiitliB  looked  cftrefiiltj  nt  the  ieliinda  with  tlieir  glasses  fts  tlie 
steamer  proceeded  on  her  course.  Dr.  Bronson  called  tlieir  attention  to 
a  solitary  eliip  that  was  lying  close  to  the  cliff  of  one  of  the  islands,  and 
said  that  in  the  days  of  tlie  proEpcrity  of  the  gnaiio  trade  there  were 
eoinetimes  a  hundred  ships  receiving  cargoes  or  waiting  their  turns  to  l>e 
laden. 

"  Yon  observe,"  said  he, "  that  the  sides  of  the  islands  are  quite  bold, 
and  in  some  places  precipitous;  ships  used  to  lie  close  to  the  shore  and 
receive  their  cargoes  tlirough  long  chutes  or  sponts  tliroiigh  which  the 
gnano  was  poured  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The  air  was  full  of  giinno 
dast,  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  suffered  greatly  from  the  dust  en- 
tering the  throat  and  lungs.  Ammonia  (hartshorn)  is  an  important  in- 
gredient of  guano;  imagine  yourselves  breathing  an  atmosphere  heavily 
charged  with  ammonia,  and  you  can  realize  the  disagreeable  features  of 
working  on  a  guano  island. 

"Convicts  were  employed  here,  and  also  coolies  from  China;  the 
horrors  of  the  coolie  trade  with  Peru  have  never  been  fully  told,  and  the 
narration  would  be  most  sickening.     Thousands  of  the  coolies  threw 
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themselves  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  terrible  life  on  these  islands;  other 
thousands  died  here  as  a  result  of  their  toil,  and  the  number  was  only 
kept  up  by  frequent  arrivals  of  ships  from  Macao,  the  seat  of  the  coolie 
trade  in  China." 

"  There  are  three  islands,"  said  Fred,  "  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
large  ones.  I  should  judge  that  the  most  northerly  is  the  largest,  and  it 
is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  long  by  a  third  in  width." 

'*  You  have  estimated  very  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  northern 
island  is  called  Chincha,  and  gives  the  name  to  the  group,  and  it  is  about 
the  length  and  width  you  mention.  The  other  two  are  smaller,  but  are 
of  the  same  formation  as  Chincha,  a  bright  red  granite  composed  of  red 
feldspar,  white  quartz,  and  a  little  mica.  The  group  is  evidently  of  vol- 
canic origin,  and  perhaps  it  may  one  day  disappear  beneath  the  waves  as 
other  volcanic  islands  have  done. 

"  Guano  can  only  accumulate  w^here  there  is  no  rain,"  continued  their 
mentor,  "  and  tliere  is  another  source  of  wealth  here  that  comes  from  the 
rainless  district." 

"What  is  that?" 

"It  is  the  nitrate  of  soda,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "which  comes  from 
several  desert  regions  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  chiefly  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca,  w^hich  has  been  annexed  to  Chili  since  the  war,  and  is 
Peruvian  territory  no  longer.  It  has  many  uses  in  industrial  arts,  and  is 
largely  employed  as  a  fertilizer;  the  deposits  have  been  worked  since 
1830,  and  the  cliief  points  of  export  are  Iquique  and  Pisagua.  In  twenty 
years  from  1830  the  exports  were  240,000  tons,  and  in  1875  no  less  than 
320,000  tons  \vere  exported.  In  1877  there  were  253  ships  that  cleared 
from  Iquique  alone  with  cargoes  of  nitrates.  Several  of  the  railways 
constructed  by  the  Peruvian  government,  or  on  private  account,  were  built 
partly  or  wholly  for  the  transportation  of  this  article." 

The  steamer  stopped  very  briefly  at  Pisco,  and  there  was  not  time  to 
go  on  shore.  From  Pisco  to  Mollendo  they  were  almost  constantly  in 
sight  of  the  coast,  and  sometimes  hugging  it  closely;  the  mountains  of 
the  western  cordillera  of  the  Andes  flUed  the  eastern  horizon,  and  occa- 
sionally the  snowy  peaks  of  the  great  central  chain  were  visible.  The 
principal  chain  of  mountains  in  South  America  is  called  the  Andes,  and 
sometimes  the  Nevadas  (white),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cordillera 
(cor-de-ytv-ra),  by  which  the  lateral  and  lower  chains,  generally  parallel  to 
the  Andes,  are  designated.  Sierra  (from  the  Spanish  word  for  saw)  is  a 
spur,  or  irregular  line,  of  mountains  stretching  from  the  Andes  to  the 
cordillera,  or  pushing  out  from  the  latter  into  the  flat  Parama^  or  desert. 
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Molleiicio  is  the  ocean  tcrininue  of  the  railway  to  Arequipa  and  Lake 
TiCicaca,  the  present  destiaation  of  the  hoy  travellerB  and  their  cider  com- 
panion. Tiie  town  is  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  the  harbor  is  an 
open  roadstead,  like  most  of  the  ports  of  the  wcBtern  coast.  An  old  cap- 
tain sarcastically  remarked,  "  the  harbor  of  Mollendo  is  entered  as  soon  as 
llie  fillip  tHrnaCape  Horn."  The  town  is  snpplied  with  water  by  an  iron 
pipe  eighty-live  miles  lung,  which  starts  from  near  Arequipa,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  discharging  430,000  gallons  of  water  every  twenty-fonr  hours. 
Enormons  tanks  have  been  constructed,  to  maintain  a  supply  for  sevei-al 


days,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  aqueduct,  and  these  tanks  are  the  principal 
tights  of  the  place. 

The  snrf  was  breaking  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  our  friends  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  a  drenching  in  going  from  the  ship  to  the  land.  Fortu- 
nately they  arrived  in  tlie  morning,  about  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the 
departore  of  the  train  for  Arequipa,  and  had  not  long  to  wait. 

The  railway  followed  the  coast  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turned 
northeastwardly,  and  began  climbing  the  hills  which  formed  the  outward 
barrier  of  the  lofty  Andes.     Up  and  onward  zigzagged  the  train,  throngh 
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tlie  barren  hills  tliat  lead  to  tlie  desert  of  Islsy,  and  then  ont  npon 
the  dusty  etretdi  of  the  desert,  wliich  it  crossed  in  a  line  wlioee  directiicea 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  its  tortnoiiB  course  among  the  hills.  At  regu- 
lar intervals  there  were  tanks  wliich  supply  the  locomotives  with  water; 
they  are  fed  from  the  aqueduct  already  mentioned,  and  wherever  they 
have  leaked,  and  moistened  the  dust,  the  grass  grows  Inxnriantlj.  It  is 
sixty  miles  across  the  desert  ^  before  the  railway  was  constructed  the 
journey  was  made  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  and  it  was  customary  to  cross 
it  ill  the  night,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  and  glare  when  the  sun 
is  shining. 

Frank  copied  into  his  note-book  the  following  account  of  a  traveller 
who  crossed  the  desert  from  the  coast  to  Arequipa,  which  he  failed  to 
reach  before  sunrise : 

"About  Jive  o'clock  a  clear  whiteness  appeared  in  the  sky,  the  stare 
paled  their  Instre,  and  the  day  began  to  break.  Soon  a  ruddy  orange  tint 
spread  over  the  soil  of  the  pampa,  now  become  firm  and  compact.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  disk  of  the  snn  appeared  above  the  horizon;  and  as  we 
marched  fnll  in  the  front  of  the  god  of  day,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
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midst  of  a  laminons  torrent,  whicli  60  dazzled  and  incommoded  ne  that  to 
escape  from  this  new  tortnre  we  donbled  oareelvee  up  like  hedgeiiogf. 


TliiB  aoomalone  and  inconvenient  posture  i-eiideied  us  unjust  lo  tlie  claiiiis 


of  tlie  rising  snn.     Instead  of 


ipjwaraiice  \ 


inclined 
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to  wish  he  had  remained  ont  of  sight,  and  it  was  not  till  eight  o'clock 
that  the  sun,  now  high  above  the  horizon,  permitted  ns  to  raise  our  heads." 

"We  did  not  suffer  any  of  this  inconvenience,"  said  Frank,  in  his 
description  of  the  journey,  "as  we  were  protected  by  the  carriages,  and 
could  take  any  position  we  liked.  When  the  sun  passed  the  meridian  we 
could  look  ahead  without  receiving  the  glare  in  our  eyes;  it  was  a  great 
relief  when  we  saw  the  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  mountains,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  eastern  horizon  was  filled  with  them.  Back  of  Arequipa  was 
the  lofty  summit  of  Misti,  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  South  American 
volcanoes,  then  came  Chichani,  with  its  precipitous  sides,  and  beyond  it, 
farther  to  the  north,  was  Coropuno. 

"  As  we  entered  Arequipa  ('  Place  of  Rest')  we  thought  of  Damascus, 
to  which  it  has  been  compared  by  more  than  one  traveller.  Like  Damas- 
cus, it  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and,  also  like  that  Oriental  city,  it 
is  watered  by  a  river  which  nourishes  its  gardens,  and  creates  a  spot  of 
living  green  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  waste.  It  stands  in  a  valley  ten 
miles  long  by  five  in  width,  but  all  around  the  valley  is  a  desert.  There 
is  not  sufficient  water  for  purposes  of  irrigation;  land  that  is  well  irri- 
gated is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  as  it  is  wonderfully  fertile  and 
produces  abundantly. 

"We  spent  a  day  in  Arequipa,  which  was  a  station  under  the  Inca 
government  before  the  city  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  154:0.  At  every 
step  we  saw  traces  of  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  earthquake  of 
ISOS;  there  was  not  a  block  without  its  pile  of  ruins,  and  some  of  the 
streets  reminded  us  of  Pompeii,  or  of  Old  Delhi.  Churches  were  reduced 
to  a  mass  of  rubbish,  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  were  demolished,  the 
university  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  hundreds  of  the  houses  were  still  un- 
occupied. 

"According  to  the  accounts  written  at  the  time,  the  first  shock  of  the 
earthquake  was  felt  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a 
slight  tremor  of  the  ground,  which  increased  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  seconds;  it  was  not  until  fully  a  minute  after  the  fii*st  siiock  that 
the  buildings  began  to  fall,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  had  time  to 
escape  to  the  streets.  Compared  with  Ibarra  and  other  cities,  the  loss  of 
life  was  small.  The  sick  in  the  hospital  and  prisoners  in  the  carcel  were 
unable  to  flee,  and  were  buried  in  the  falling  ruins,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  about  three  hundred  others  were  killed.  Before  the  earthquake  the 
city  had  a  population  of  not  far  from  fifty  thousand ;  it  is  now  estimated 
at  forty  thousand,  with  the  probability  of  an  increase  to  the  old  figure  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  commerce  by  the  opening  of  the  railway. 


MAKCFACTURES  ASD  TRADE. 
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"Oai-  attention  wne  drawn  to  the  nee  of  galvanized  iron  for  the  domes 
of  the  bnildings  in  place  of  Btone,  which  waa  the  material  formerly  cin- 
ploved.  It  is  thought  the  next  earthquake  will  have  leee  eSeet  than 
former  ones,  Eince  iron  can  withstand  what  stone  cannot.  There  is  a 
frreat  scarcitj  of  wood  here,  or  it  would  be  popular  in  the  constroction  of 
houses.  Wooden  houses  can  liold  ont  against  eartliqnakes  better  than 
(Iiosc  of  more  solid  materials,  as  tliey  can  be  twisted  a  great  deal  before 
falling.  The  beat  material  I  have  ever  seen  for  this  purpose  is  a  network 
of  bamboo,  plastered  on  both  aides  to  fill  the  chinks  between  the  poles 
and  withes. 


"We  asked  for  the  mnnnfactures  of  Areqnipa,  but  we  asked  in  vain. 
Tlierc  was  formerly  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  interior,  bnt  at 
present  there  are  no  industries  beyond  the  trade  in  alpaca  wool  which  is 
the  Gnpport  of  the  city.  Tliere  are  only  a  few  mercantile  honses,  and 
tlie«e  are  mostly  German  or  Eiiglisli,  and  the  chief  occnpation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  to  do  nothing.  We  saw  only  two  men  displaying  anything 
like  activity  ;  they  hud  quarrelled,  and  one  was  pursuing  the  otlier  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand,  bnt  though  he  ran  fast  ho  did  not  overtake  his  intended 
victim. 

"The  altitude  of  Arequipa  is  7650  feet  above  the  sea;  the  snmmit 
of  Uisti,  a  most  picturesque  volcano,  rises  beliinil  tlie  city  to  a  height  of 
18^  feet,  very  much  aa  Etna  rises  behind  Catania.    It  is  now  silent,  but 
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it  was  fearfully  active  in  1868,  and  is  liable  again  to  bupBt  fortli  as  the 
accompaniment  of  another  cartliqnake. 

"  The  population  is  as  uncertain,  politically  and  socially,  as  the  ground 
on  which  their  city  etands,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fi-equency  with  wliicli 
they  indulge  in  revolutions  and  insurrections.  In  three  hundred  years 
there  have  been  ten  or  twelve  severe  earthquakes  and  innumerable  smaller 
shocks;  in  the  same  time  there  have  been  at  least  a  dozen  revolts,  while 
plots  against  the  peace  and  dignity  uf  the  state  are  said  to  be  constantly 
going  on.  In  IStiT  the  city  was  bombarded  for  three  days  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  who  failed  to  capture  it,  and  it  lias  seversl  times  been 
shaken  by  war  as  well  as  by  earthquakes." 

After  their  day  in  this  famous  city  our  friends  started  by  railway  for 
Puno,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaea,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  milee 
away.  Crossing  an  iron  bridge  as  it  left  the  city,  the  train  soon  began  to 
ascend  among  the  desert  hills,  and  through  masses  of  volcanic  rock  and 
cinders  which  gave  ])liiin  proof  that  the  mighty  Chichani  had  not  always 
been  as  quiet  as  at  present.  Dr.  Uronson  called  the  attention  of  the 
youths  to  the  magnificent  engineering,  and  the  conductor  informed  them 
tliat  on  this  one  division  of  the  road  the  excavations  and  fillings  amount- 
ed to  ten  millions  of  eiibie  yards.  "They  are  said  to  be  the  deepest 
cuttings  and  fillings  in  the  world,"  said  he,  "and  I  certainly  have  never 
heard  any  one  say  they  were  not.     Tlie  deepest  cutting  is  one  hundred 


and  tweDty-scven  feet,  and  tiie  dueiKist  tilling  uiie   liuiidrtid  and  fortv- 
'*  And  bear  in  mind  "  eaid  the  Doctor,  "  tiiiit  Cliis  work  was  iierfoniied 
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far  up  in  the  inountains,  wliere  exertion  is  very  fatiguing,  and  water  boils 
before  it  is  mnch  more  than  scalding  hot.  Beans  and  other  articles  of 
food  can  only  be  cooked  in  closed  cans  to  increase  the  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently the  temperature.'^ 

On  and  np  tliey  went  among  the  mountains,  and  over  the  dreary 
pampas  stretcliing  between  them,  crossing  deep  ravines,  winding  around 
precipices,  threading  the  valleys,  darting  through  tunnels,  now  on  a  level 
with  the  banks  of  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  giant  mountains,  or  looking 
down  upon  tlie  clouds  that  rolled  at  their  feet.  Ten,  twelve,  thirteen, 
and  fourteen  thousand  feet  of  elevation  were  reached,  and  at  length  the}^ 
halted  at  Vincaniayo,  14,443  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the 
creation  of  the  railway,  with  an  American  hotel,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a 
relay  and  repairing  station.  It  is  the  highest  village  in  the  world,  higher 
than  famous  Potosi,and  higlier,  too,  than  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Place  another 
Mount  Wasliington  on  the  top  of  the  present  one,  and  its  summit  would 
be  nearly  two  thousand  feet  lower  than  Vincamayo. 

Professor  Orton  passed  a  niglit  at  Vincamayo;  he  says  he  did  not 
sleep,  but  spent  tlie  time  in  panting  for  breath.  Our  friends  had  the  same 
exj)eiience  with  the  rarefied  air;  the  least  movement  caused  them  to 
breathe  with  difficulty,  and  they  wisely  refrained  from  stirring  from  their 
j)laces.  In  a  little  while  the  train  reached  Alto  del  Crucero,  the  highest 
point  of  the  line,  and  14,000  feet  above  the  Pacific  at  Mollendo.  The 
surrounding  land  was  simply  a  bog  covered  with  short  grass,  and  sprinkled 
in  places  with  snow.  It  afft)rds  i)asture  for  alpacas  and  vicunas,  and  as 
they  looked  from  the  windows  of  the  carriage  and  shivered  in  the  chilly 
atmosphere  they  saw  numerous  herds  of  these  animals  feeding  on  the 
plain. 

From  the  summit  the  descent  was  gradual,  among  hills  and  over  desert 
plains,  passing  between  two  lakes  of  brackish  water,  and  along  the  banks 
of  a  river  that  had  its  source  among  the  clouds.  By  and  by  the  waters 
of  Lake  Titicaca  were  in  sight,  and  beyond  them  rose  the  grand  old  peak 
of  the  Nevada  do  Sorata,  sometimes  called  "  the  crown  of  the  Andes." 

The  train  ended  its  journey  at  Puno,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the 
three  travellers  stei)i)ed  again  to  the  earth,  with  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  of  perpendicular  distance  below  them  to  the  level  of  the  seal 
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CHAPTER  SI. 


PUNO  is  not  an  attractive  6pot.  Lj'ing  at  a  great  elevation,  it  lias  a 
cool  climate,  and  its  iiiliabitHtits  pass  a  ^ood  part  of  tiie  time  in  try- 
ing to  keep  warm.  Tliere  are  no  trees  in  tlie  ncigliboiliood ;  before  the 
opening  of  .the  railway  the  only  fuel  was  the  dried  dung  of  llamas  and 


other  animals,  and  a  email  shrub  known  as  tola.  The  nights  are  always 
cold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  descending  fifteen  degrees  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  even  touching  zeio ;  people  retire  to  bed  very  early, 
and  remain  there  till  after  sunrise,  as  llie  Itest  means  of  escaping  the  cold. 
i:J 
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Frank  and  Fred  were  obliged  to  follow  the  local  cnstom,  in  spite  of  their 
overcoats  and  rugs,  Xotwitlistanding  the  severe  temperature  of  tlie  place, 
tliB  means  of  wanning  the  houses  do  not  receive  mucli  attention.  Since 
the  railway  came,  and  rendered  it  possible  to  liave  coal,  a  few  stoves  have 
been  sot  up,  but  they  are  not  in  general  use. 

Kinc  tentlisof  the  five  thonennd  inhabitants  of  Puno  are  of  the  native 
races ;  the  Aymaraee  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  tlio  Qai- 
chuas  the  northern,  the  former  being  the  most  numcrons.  The  rest,  which 
inclndes  the  wealthier  and  more  intelligent  fraction  of  the  population, 
is  made  up  of  people  of  Spanish  descent,  a  few  German  and    English 


merchants,  and  two  or  three  American  attachea  of  the  railway.  Pnno 
owed  its  origin  to  the  rich  silver  mines  in  the  neighborhood,  which  were 
discovered  and  operated  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  romantic  story 
ie  told  concerning  these  mines,  and  the  romance  is  by  no  means  free  from 
tra|re<ly. 

Jose  dc  Salcedo,  a  Spaniard,  was  in  love  with  an  Indian  girl,  and  was 
beloved  in  return.  She  revealed  to  him  tlie  secret  of  the  mines,  and  he 
worked  them  with  enormous  profit;  his  wealth  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  royal  officers,  who  found  a  pretext  for  arresting  him,  and  taking  him 
to  Lima.     lie  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  property  was  confiscated 
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to  tlie  government,  which  meant  that  the  officials  expected  to  transfer  his 
wealth  to  their  owh  pockets.  Salcedo  offered  to  pay  a  thousand  marks  of 
silver  a  day  if  tliey  would  wait  until  he  could  appeal  to  tlie  king,  but  his 
offer  was  refused. 

He  was  executed  in  the  public  square  at  Lima,  and  the  governors  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  his  property.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  tribe 
to  which  his  Indian  maiden  belonged,  and  as  soon  as  the  natives  heard 
what  had  been  done  they  stopped  the  drains  of  the  mines,  and  flooded 
theui  with  water.  There  is  now  a  small  lake  over  the  entrance  of  the 
mine,  and  the  Indians  have  ever  since  refused  to  give  any  information 
concerning  tlie  extent  of  the  deposit,  or  the  dii'ection  of  the  veins.  These 
people  will  keep  a  secret  with  the  utmost  fidelity ;  torture  cannot  wring  it 
from  them,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  bribes  or  any  other  inducement. 
At  the  present  time  they  know  of  rich  deposits  of  silver  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  absolutely  refuse  to  give  any  information  concerning 
them. 

"  The  Cathedral  of  Puno,"  said  Fred,  in  his  note-book,  "  is  the  most 
elevated  building  of  its  size  in  the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1757,  and  is  an 
imposing  structure,  with  a  specially  handsome  front;  it  is  at  one  side  of 
tiie  grand  plaza,  wliere  every  morning  is  held  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
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provieions.     Wo  visited  tlic  market  tlie  morning  after  our  arrival,  and 
were  greatly  interested  in  wlmt  we  saw  and  learned  there. 

"Most  of  tlie  eales  are  managed  by  women,  who  sit  on  the  ground  in 
rows  stretchinfi  away  from  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  each 
with  little  lieaps  of  dried  potatoes,  lish,  c/tai-gui  {dried  beef),  poppers, 
beans,  pease,  maize,  barley,  and  siiiiilnr  tilings  for  sale.  Eacli  heap  has  a 
price  tixeJ  for  it,  and  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  market  are  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  heap,  the  prife  remaining  the  same.  Pease,  beans,  and  pepper 
eonic  from  the  coast,  as  they  do  not  grow  at  the  altitude  of  Puno;  flour 
is  too  dear  to  he  used  by  the  lower  classes,  though  it  lias  fallen  somewhat 
si[icc  the  opening  of  the  railway.  Beans  and  pease  must  be  reduced  to 
powder  befure  cooking,  at  this  altitude,  and  potatoes  are  frozen,  and  then 
dried  and  pulverized,  like  the  beans  and  pease. 


SOCTH  AMERICAS  COCA.  I97 

"  We  were  gnided  through  the  market  by  one  of  the  Etiglisli-spealiitig- 
rasidents,  who  called  our  attention  to  coca,  which  was  sold  as  an  article  of 
food,  in  the  form  of  dried  leaves.  We  had  already  seen  the  lenves,  and 
beard  of  their  qnalities,  but  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen  tliem  for 
tale  at  the  side  of  the  usnal  articles  for  supplying  the  table.  Our  inform- 
Hiit  said  that  coca  possessed  wonderful  properties;  I  will  give  his  wurds  as 
uearly  as  T  can  remember  them : 

" '  Coca  is  the  dried  leaf  of  the  shrub  erythroxylon,  and  is  called  cuea 
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by  the  natives.  It  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
at  elevations  varying  from  two  to  six  thousand  feet,  and  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree  about  six  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  gathered,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  are  chewed  with  a  little  quicklime,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
natives  of  India  and  the  Malay  regions  chew  the  leaf  of  the  betel  or  areca 
palm,  and  certain  Americans  chew  tobacco.  Its  effect  is  narcotic  and 
stimulating,  and  the  most  remarkable  stories  are  told  of  the  endurance  of 
the  people  who  use  it. 

"  A  Peruvian  or  Bolivian  Indian  will  travel  for  days  without  any  sign 
of  weariness,  with  only  a  small  supply  of  coca  and  some  dried  maize;  he 
chews  the  coca  while  walking,  and  it  really  seems  to  be  his  chief  reliance. 
He  will  work  or  travel  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  continuous!}',  without 
sleep  or  rest,  if  he  is  allowed  plenty  of  coca  ;  Indians  have  been  known  to 
travel  seventy  miles  a  day  for  three  days  with  no  other  sustenance  than 
this  article.  In  the  silver  mines,  where  the  employers  feed  their  laborers, 
they  limit  the  quantity  of  other  supplies,  but  give  the  Indians  all  the  coca 
they  want.' 

"  I  asked  if  there  were  no  unpleasant  after-effects  from  the  use  of  this 
drug,  as  in  the  case  of  opium  and  other  narcotics. 

"  '  Unhappily  there  are,'  was  the  reply, '  but  they  are  usually  less  serious 
than  in  the  case  of  opium.  Sometimes  the  habit  increases  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  stomach  cannot  retain  other  food,  and  there  is  a  constant  craving 
for  coca.  Tlie  system  cannot  be  sustained  by  this  stimulant  alone  ;  the 
victim  is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  becomes  feverish  and  restless,  and  ulti- 
mately dies  in  consequence  of  his  passion.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  since  my  residence  in  the  country,  the  deaths  from  coca  are  not 
near  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  those  who  use  it,  as  those  from  opium, 
in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  far  East.' 

"  Dr.  Bronson  said  that  an  extract  or  alkaloid  of  coca,  called  cocaine, 
had  recently  come  into  use  in  Europe  and  America  as  an  anaesthetic,  for 
operations  on  the  eye,  and  other  sensitiv^e  parts  of  the  human  organization. 
The  patient  is  fully  conscious  of  what  is  going  on,  but  does  not  experience 
the  least  pain.  Its  properties  as  a  local  anaesthetic  were  discovered  in 
1S84,  by  Dr.  Roller,  of  Vienna;  and  it  is  freely  used  by  oculists  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  very  costly  substance,  being  worth  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  an  ounce,  but  the  quantity  used  for  paralyzing  the 
nerves  of  the  eye  during  an  operation  is  surprisingly  small.  One  or  two 
drops  of  a  solution  containing  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  cocaine  are 
generally  sntfieient  for  a  short  operation,  and  twice  or  three  times  that 
quantity,  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  for  a  longer  one. 
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"Tliirtj  million  pounds  of  coca  are  annually  conBiiinccI  in  South 
America.  The  finest  is  grown  in  the  Yungas  district,  in  Bolivia,  where  it 
is  caltivated  somewhat  as  tea  is  cultivated  in  Cliina.  Its  properties  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  it  was  used  in  their  religious  cere- 
inoaies;  it  received  divine  honors,  and  under  some  of  the  Incas  its  use 
was  reserved  for  t)ie  nobility.  Even  at  this  d^y  the  Indians  eometiines 
put  coca  in  the  mouths  of  their  dead,  just  as  the  ancient  Greeks  placed  an 
ubolosin  the  mouth  of  a  corpse  to  insure  its  ferriHge  over  tlie  Styx.  The 
miners  of  Peru  throw  quids  of  coca  against  tiio  veins  of  silver,  under  the 
belief  tliat  it  causes  them  to  be  more  easily  worked. 

"So  much  for  coca.  Another  curiosity  of  Puno  is  the  largo  number  of 
llamns  we  see  in  the  streets,  either 
nmiiing  at  large  or  used  as  beasts  of 
burden.  Tiic  llama,  guanaco,  alpaca, 
and  vicuna  were  'the  four  sheep  of 
tile  Ineas,'  according  to  Professor 
Orton ;  the  first  clothing  the  coni- 
Hion  people,  the  second  the  nobles, 
tiie  third  the  royal  governors,  !uid 
tiie  fourth  the  Incas.  Llamas  and 
alpacas  are  domesticated  ;  guanacos 
atiJ  vicunas  are  wild.  They  all  go 
in  flocks,  and,  in  their  wild  state,  one 
of  their  number  always  keeps  watch  ; 
if  danger  threatens  he  stamps  his 
feet,  and  gi  ves  the  alarm,  and  it  must 
beavery  swift  pursuer  that  can  over- 
tate  them. 

"The  four  animals  belong  to  the 
e»niefamily,and  some  naturalists  say 

tlie  llama  is  ootliing  more  than  the  domesticated  guanaco.  The  llama  is 
found  ail  through  South  America,  from  northern  Pern  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan ;  it  has  been  well  described  as  having  the  head  of  a  camel,  the 
My  of  a  deer,  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  and  the  neigh  of  a  lioree.  It  pi-efers 
"fold  climate  to  a  warm  one;  in  the  torrid  zone  it  lives  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, while  on  the  cool  plains  of  Patagonia,  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  Is 
fonnd  in  great  numbers.  In  Patagonia  it  is  not  domesticated,  but  in  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Chili  it  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  ;  it  is  about  throe  feet 
"igiiRt  the  shoulder,  and  its  head  five  feet  wlicn  the  animal  stands  eroct. 
"Can  carry  a  burden  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  lives  on  very 
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scanty  food,  endures  cold  without  suffering,  and  requires  no  drink  as  long 
as  it  can  tiiid  succulent  lierbagc.  The  pens  wliere  tlie  aniiniils  arc  slmt  up 
at  night  liavo  no  slielter  against  the  cold  winds,  wliich  they  do  not  mind 
ill  tlie  least,  and  they  are  Siiid  to  require  very  little  eare  from  one  year's 
end  to  another, 

"Tliose  that  we  saw  in  tlie  streets  seemed  to  have  things  their  own  way, 
and  to  be  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  men ;  but  when  we  tried  to  ap- 
proacii  one  he  refused  our  acquiiintance  and  walked  away.  When  angry 
the  llama  stamps  his  feet,  and  ejects  a  saliva  that  causes  a  burning  sensa- 
tion if  it  falls  on  the  unprotected  skin  ;  we  did  not  care  to  make  the  ex- 
pcriuieiit,  and  therefore  refrained  from  irritating  one  of  the  animals. 

"  The  alpaca  is  not  used  as  a  boast  of  burden,  but  is  reared  for  its  wool 
fliesh,  and  skin,  especially  the  former.  You  know  that  the  alpaca  wool  is 
line;  so  is  that  of  the  vicuna,  whicli  closely  resembles  the  alpaca.  The 
wool  of  the  IJaina  is  about  six  itiches  long,  arid  its  fleece  often  weighs  ten 
pounds.  The  llama  is  interesting  from  being  the  only  native  domesticated 
animal  in  South  America.  The  lioi-sc,  o.\,  sheep,  hog,  and  all  other  ani- 
mals useful  to  man,  oatne  from  other  countries. 

"  The  principal  sport  of  some  parts  of  South  America,  especially  of 
F;tt:i,u;t>nia,  is  the  chase  of  tlie  llama  or  guanaco.  The  hunters  go  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  and  *  stalk'  their  game  by  moving  slowly  towards  them, 
being  always  careful  not  to  alarm  the  animals.  In  this  way  they  may  get 
near  enougli  for  a  shot  witli  their  rifles,  but  very  often  the  gnanaeos  are 
wary,  and  decline  close  acquaintance.  Every  hunter  who  can  afford  it 
keeps  a  lot  of  dogs  trained  to  the  chase,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
well  thev  understaiid  their  work. 


CHASIKG  THE  GUANACO.  201 

"  If  tlie  gaanncos  are  grazing  singly  on  the  plains  the  chances  of  over- 
taking them  are  doubtful,  even  for  the  swiftest  and  etrongest  dogs.  Bnt 
when  a  herd  is  being  chased  each  animal  tries  to  crowd  into  the  centre 
of  it,  and  so  much  confusion  is  caused  that  the  aggregate  speed  is  consid- 
erably diminished.  Knowing  tliis,  tlie  dogs  are  always  eager  to  pnrsue  a 
herd,  while  tlicy  look  with  indifference  upon  a  solitary  guanaco." 

When  the  sabject  of  llamas  and  their  kindi'ed  was  under  discussion, 
Frank  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  introduce  the  llama  into 
ihe  United  States,  and  wondered  why  it  had  not  been  done.  Visions  of 
a  Llama  Stock  Company  filled  his  mind,  but  they  were  dispelled  by  Dr. 
Broneon,  who  said  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  was  a  failnro. 
"When  was  it  made?"  the  youth  inquired. 

"  In  1857,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  the  singular  fact  is  that  the  diiiiculty 
in  adapting  the  llama  to  our  country  is  that  the  food  he  obtains  is  too 
good  for  htm.  "Wliat  we  give  to  our  cattle  and  sheep  does  not  seem  to 
agree  with  bim  ;  he  prefers  inferior  grasses,  together  with  pea-vines,  bean- 
Etalke,  Btraw,  and  such  things,  which  our  cattle  would  starve  upon ;  and 
wliere  he  has  been  turned  out  to  graze  in  low  regions  he  invariably  snf- 
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fei'B  from  disease  of  tlie  skin.  In  1857  somebody  sliippcd  seventy-two  of 
tlieso  animals  from  Ptiiii  to  Xew  York;  only  tliii'ty-ciglit  lived  to  reach 
tlie  city,  and  were  winteit-d  on  a  farm  on  Long  Isliind.  In  the  spring 
those  tliat  remained  were  sold  fur  nmsoniiiB  and  menageries,  and  some  of 
tliem  were  sent  to  Australia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  llama  woTild 
thrive  on  tlic  git'at  jilains  between  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Kocky 
Moiintaing;  the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  protecting  the  herds' from  the 
lawless  hunters  until  they  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  aod  wild  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  the  antelopes  do." 

After  a  glance  at  the  town,  with  its  open  market  and  massive  cathe- 


dral, our  friends  strolled  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  on  which  Pnno  is  bnilt. 
It  is  a  sluggish  body  of  water,  fringed  all  ai-ound  with  tortora  or  nishes, 
whicli  grow  profusely,  and  serve  many  purposes.  Tliey  are  used  for 
making  baskets,  lining  the  walls  of  houses,  filling  beds,  thatching  roofe, 
and  in  other  wavs  are  uf  material  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  bordering  the  lake.  They  are  an  important  item  of  fuel,  tliough 
thev  burn  too  (juickly  to  give  off  much  heat;  cattle  feed  upon  these 
rushes,  and  as  our  friends  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  they  saw  eowa 
and  o.<ccn  in  tlic  water  nearly  up  to  their  backs,  making  tlieir  breakfasts 
on  tortora. 


EXTENT  OF  LAKE  TITICACA. 


Some  distance  out  from  the  slioie  a  steamboat  was  l^irig  at  anchor. 
Ibe  gnide  said  there  were  two  steamboats  on  the  lalvt,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  prevented  their  coming  up  to  Puno ,  they  wcie  obliged 
to  commtinicHte  with  the  land  by  means  of  small  boats,  which  were  rowed 
or  poshed  along  the  narrow  channel  throiij;Ii  the  bed  of  reeds.  These 
Eteambosts  were  plat-ed  on  the  lake  before  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
w»y ;  they  were  bronglit  in  pieces  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  put  together 
on  the  shore.  Other  steaniboats  were  promised,  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  railway  won  Id  lead  to  a  considerable  commerciiil  development  which 
iniviit  require  a  dozen  boats  in  the  next  decade. 

Lake  Titicaea  is  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  by  lifty  or 
sixty  in  breadth,  and  its  greatest  measurement  is  itearly  nortli  and  sonth. 
It  Etands  in  an  immense  basin,  roughly  estimated  to  be  six  hundred  miles 
long  by  two  hundred  broad,  or  three  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  receives  several  large  streams,  and  discharges  into  Lake  Aulla- 
gas;  the  latter  lake  has  not  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  though  our 
friends  made  diligent  inquiry  they  could  learn  very  little  about  its  size, 
or  the  nature  and  direction  of  its  outlet.  The  lake  is  very  deep  in 
places;  it  never  freezes  over,  but  ice  forms  sometimes  in  the  biiys  and 
shallow  places. 

Arrangementa  were  made  for  a  trip  on  the  lake  to  visit  Titicaea  and 
Coati  islands,  for  an  inspection  of  the  monuments  of  the  Incas  and  their 
predecessors.  Through  the  influence  of  the  ofHcials  to  whom  he  brought 
letters  of  introduction,  Dr.  Bronson  engaged  the  steamboat  for  a  moderate 
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compenBation,  wliicli  included  the  wages  and  board  of  tlie  crew,  bat  left 
the  pfiBsengera  to  take  care  of  tbeiiiselves.  A  supply  of  canned  and 
other  provisions  v^as  readily  obtained  from  a  merchant  of  Puno,  and  in  a 
few  houi-9  the  party  was  under  way.  The  captain  wanted  to  wait  until 
the  next  morning,  but  the  Doctor  realized  that  one  delay  would  be  an 
excuse  for  another,  and  wisely  insisted  upon  leaving  the  same  afternoon. 


While  tliey  were  waiting;  for  the  small  boat  to  carry  them  to  tlie 
steamer  Frank  made  a  sketch  of  the  head-dress  of  one  of  the  Ayuiara 
women  who  was  looking  on  at  their  proceedings.  It  had  a  cap  Utting 
close  to  [lie  head,  and  held  in  )ihicc  by  strings  under  the  chin ;  near  the 
top  of  tlie  cap  Wiis  a  horizontal  piece  of  stiff  pasteboard,  oval  in  shape,  and 
extending  far  out  from  the  head  on  every  side.  Around  the  edge  was  a 
valance  of  black  silk,  or  sonic  similar  material,  which  partially  protected 
the  face  of  the  wearer  from  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was  not  unlike  a  siuall 
parasol  in  appearance,  and  has  been  worn  here  from  time  immemorial. 

The  rest  of  the  dress  of  the  Ayniara  women  inclndes  a  gown  of  bine, 
brown,  or  black  material,  and  a  shawl  which  is  fastened  at  the  neck  with 
a  largo  pin,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  spoon.  Sometimes  h  handkerchief  is 
fastened  around  the  neck,  but  it  is  rarely  worn  except  on  g^la.days. 

The  Aymara  men  wear  short  trousers,  veiy  broad  in  the  legs,  and 
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tneaee  their  feet  in  eandals,  or  shoes 
of  rawhide.  They  wear  ponchos 
over  their  Bhoulders,  and  on  tlieir 
Leads  thej  constantly  have  skull- 
caps,  which  are  covered,  wlien  out 
of  doors,  witli  broad  liats  of  braided 
grata.  Men  and  women  keep  the 
luirloiig;  it  is  invariably  black, ex- 
cept in  extreme  age,  when  it  as- 
fomes  the  frost  that  never  melts, 
like  the  hair  of  people  in  otlier 
partaof  tLe  world. 

Though  living  side  by  side  for 
eentnries  the  Aymai-aes  and  Qtii- 
chnas  preserve  their  distinctness, 
rarely  associating,  and  never  uniting 
in  marriage.  Tlie  Ayniaraea  hold 
their  market  at  Puno  in  tlic  plaza  in 
front  of  the  cathedral,  as  already  de- 
icribed,  bnt  the  Qniclnia  market  is 
held  in  another  sqnarc.     A  Qnicliua 


nontan  cin  bcdibtingnislicd  fiom  an 
A\nnra  one  at  a  ginnco,  in  slic  is 
\iithont  the  rcimikablc  licid  cover 
nig,  bnt  the  drcEB  of  tlic  men  has 
only  some  slight  points  of  dif- 
fereiKe,  that  cannot  be  observed 
by  a.  stranger.  The  Aymarat-s 
arc  thonght  to  represent  an  older 
race  than  the  Qnichuas;  the  men 
are  larger  and  more,  powerfnl,  bnt 
the  women  are  less  inclined  to 
good  looks. 

Tiiongh  the  two  people  remain 
distinct  tlicy  are  perfectly  friendly, 
and  their  Imts  are  often  (jiiite  near 
each  other.  In  their  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  conquest  they  made 
common  cansc,  and  in  every  revolt 
against  their  oppressoi-s  they  have 
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foiiglit  sifle  hy  side.  Both  are  grave,  dignified,  eilent,  and  sad,  and  as  we 
look  at  tliem  tliey  seem  to  be  mnsing  over  the  iniefortanes  of  the  laat 
throe  centuries,  and  the  degradation  tliat  hae  followed  the  occupation  of 
their  land  by  the  avaricious  invaders, 

Tlieae  mnsings  of  Frank  and  Fred  were  cnt  short  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  boat  was  ready.  Pushing  along  the  tortuous  channel 
through  the  reeds  they  made  slow  progress ;  but  all  jonrneys  have  an  end, 
and  in  due  time  they  rcatlied  the  steamboat.  Steam  was  already  up,  and 
as  soon  as  the  party  was  on  board,  with  its  belongings,  the  paddles  were 
put  in  motion,  and  the  prow  turned  in  the  direction  of  Titicaea  Island. 
Lake  Titicaea  is  the  largest  body  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
at  an  elevation  exceeding  twelve 
tlionsand  feet,  and  probably  the 
most  elevated  lake  navigated  by 
steam.  Before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  the  only  mode  of  water 
transit  was  upon  balsas,  or  rafts, 
made  of  the  tortora  or  rushes  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  the  lake  is  liable 
to  be  swept  by  sudden  winds,  and 
tlie  party  who  ventures  upon  it  in 
one  of  tliese  frail  craft  runs  a  good 
chance  of  a  wetting.  The  steam- 
boats have  not  by  any  means  driven 
the  balsa  from  the  lake,  but  they 
have  rendei-ed  it  less  obligatory  on 
strangers  to  trust  themselves  to  its 
limited  accommodations  and  its  cer- 
tainty of  discomfort. 

It    was    after  dark    when    the 
steamer  reached  Titicaea  Island,  and 
tYUABA  WOMAN,  prvo.  Tau  Into  a  little  bay  where  there  was 

a  shelter  from  the  wind.  As  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  o[i  the  land,  during  the  night,  it  was  decided  to  sleep  on 
board,  and  iiiiike  ati  early  visit  to  the  shore  in  the  morning.  The  Doctor 
and  tlie  youtJis  made  a  hearty  supper  from  their  provisions  and  some  hot 
tea,  and  tlien  spread  their  beds  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  which  had  no 
hfrtlis  or  other  slcepiTig  aceommodiitiims. 

Several  hiilsos  c;inie  from  shore  in  the  morning,and  nffordcd  means  for 
huidini'  on  the  sacred  island  of  Peru.     Titicaea  Island  ie  about  six  miles 
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long  hy  four  in  width ;  it  is  Iiigli  and  nigrged,  and  tiie  slioree  arc  deeply 
indented  in  many  places.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  the  Snn, 
»  palace  of  the  Incas,  and  several  other  buildings,  wiiich  have  sadly  gone 
to  decay.  Frank  and  Fred  ascended  the  steep  acclivity  at  the  landing- 
plitc«,  closely  followed  by  the  Doctor,  and  were  soon  at  a  little  village 
near  by,  where  they  obtained  a  guide  to  sliow  tiietn  through  the  ruins. 

Kear  the  village  there  were  the  remains  of  a  building;  tradition  says 
it  was  the  place  where  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  islands  were  required  to 
remain  for  several  days  after  their  arrival  in  order  to  go  through  certain 
ceremonies  of  purification.  There  was  a  broad  platform  in  front  of  the 
bnildiDg,  the  latter  being  divided  into  two  parts,  uieaen ring  thirty-live 
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feet  one  way  by  twenty -seven  tlie  otlier.  The  up]>er  part  of  the  walls 
liad  fallen,  but  tlic  lower  portion  was  well  preserved.  The  walls  were  of 
limestone,  earefnlly  cut.  and  set  in  tongli  cky,  which  seems  able  to  resist 
the  fiivuf^es  of  the  climate. 

Ahoiit  half  a  mile  fnmi  the  knding-place  is  the  "the  Palace  of  the 
Inca"  oil  a  cHfE  uverlookiii};  the  lake.  Its  walls  are  broken  at  the  tu|i, 
but  ciiDii^ii  remains  to  show  the  stylo  of  the  ancient  architecture,  and  tliu 
forms  of  the  windows  and  doorways.  Frank  wondered  that  the  cartli- 
(jnakes  bad  not  destroyed  the  palace  long  ago;  the  Doctor  said  tliis  part 
of  Bolivia  is  rarely  visited  by  disturbances  of  tlie  earth,  the  whole  basin  of 


Titicaea  beirifr  snignhirly  froc  from  them.    The  home  of  the  Sontli  Amer- 
ii/;iii  ciirtlniuakc  is  priit-ticiilly  coiilincd  to  the  western  side  of  the  Andes. 

N'wir  the  j>alacu  they  were  eiiown  "  the  Bath  of  the  Inca,"  at  the  biise 
«f  ii  liill  wliich  waw  evidently  terracdl  at  erreat  expense.  Tlie  walls  of  the 
Icn-jiws  were  inaiie  of  cut  stone,  iind  the  whole  work  was  laid  ont  with  the 
skill  of  ii  Kui-veyor.  IIitc  the  Inc.is  had  their  gardens,  bnt  the  gronnd 
is  TUit  iKiw  cuitivjited,  and  liltle  more  thjui  the  terraces  remain  to  show 
wliat  it  .nice  was.  Tliu  bath  h  a  tank  or  basin  of  stone  abont  live  feet 
deep,  and  measuring  twenty  feet  by  forty  on  its  surface.    Vines  and  other 
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plants  grow  over  the  walls,  and  at  one  end  of  t)ie  tank  thore  are  three 
etreams  of  water  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  Boiirces  of 
tliese  streams  is  unknown  ;  tliey  come  throii^li  enhterraneaii  cliannelB,  and 
■re  flowing  today  exactly  ae  they  flowed  dnririg  the  time  of  tlie  Incas 
and  tbeir  imperial  splendor. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  island  is  the  eacred  rock  of  Manco  Capac, 
bnt  there  is  little  to  be  seen  there  except  a  high  wall  snrronnding  a  natu- 
ral dome  of  ssDdstone.  The  Doctor  did  not  think  the  siglit  would  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  fatigne  of  tlie  journey,  and  the  stone  was  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  youths  consoled  themselves  by  studying  the  en- 
graving in  Mr.  Squier's  work  and  reading  the  tradition  concerning  the  rock. 

It  was  here  that  Manco  Capac  is  said  to  have  descended  to  earth,  and 
down  to  this  day  the  natives  approach  the  place  witli  great  reverence.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  no  bird  would  alight  upon  it,  and  no  animal 
would  dare  to  set  his  foot  there.  The  presence  of  mortal  man  was  for- 
bidden. It  was  here  that  the  sun  ro^e  to  dispel  the  mists  around  the 
moantains  and  over  the  land,  and  for  many  years  none  but  the  priests 
conld  even  come  within  sight  of  the  rock.  At  one  time  it  was  plated 
with  gold  and  silver  and  covered  witli  a  veil,  which  was  never  removed 
except  on  the  occaeioD  of  religious  festivals, 
li 
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Tiie  sloping  sides  of  tlie  liill  crowned  by  tlie  rock  are  terraced  ainJ 
AViilled  off  into  pliitfonns ;  tlieec  pliUfontia  contain  the  remains  of  small 
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bniyiogg,  wliicti  are  euppoeed  to  liave  been  tlie  residences  of  tlie  priests 
and  attendants  upon  tlio  worship  of  the  fonnder  of  the  line  of  Incns. 
Tiiere  was  formerly  a  garden  on  tlie  terraces,  and  the  eartli  for  its  eon- 
^Iniction  was  said  to  liave  been  brought  on  the  backs  of  men  a  distance 
uf  four  hundred  luiles! 

Dotibtless  the  work  of  the  Incas  was  performed  nnder  the  same  op- 
prcseion  as  that  of  tlie  nilei-s  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  latter  buitt  the 
Prraaiids  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  their  snbjects;  the  former  terraced  the 
ragged  sides  of  Titicaca  Island,  and  erected  their  temples  and  palaces 
witli  little  thought  of  the  lives  tliat  were  lost  in  the  toil.  The  history 
of  tlie  Old  World  ie  repeated  in  the  New. 
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CHAPTER  SII. 

COATI  ISLAKD  AXD  THE  RUINS  OF  TUD  CAN  AGO. —RETURN  TO  PUNO.— CCZCO,  AND 
THE  TEMPLES,  PALACES,  AND  FORTRESSES  OF  THE  LVCAS.— PLANS  FOR  DEPART- 
URE. 

THE  party  spent  the  day  on  Titicaca  Island,  examining  the  ruins  which 
attested  the  power  of  the  Incas  and  tlicir  predecesBurs,  and  studying 
the  magnificent  views  that  were  presented  in  alinost  every  direction.  In 
the  east  lay  tlie  Andes  of  Bolivia,  while  to  the  west  was  tlie  chain  of  the 
Cordillera  they  had  crossed  on  their  way  from  the  coast  to  Puno.  Lake 
Titicaca  lies  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  western  shore  belonging  to  the 
former  country,  and  the  eastern  to  the  latter.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  i8 
the  dividing-line,  and  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river 
there  is  a  custom-house,  where  officials  of  the  respective  countries  are  sta- 
tioned. The  bridge  is  built  on  rafts,  or  balsas,  made  of  the  reeds  growing 
in  the  lake ;  the  footway  is  composed  of  these  reeds,  and  supported  by 
the  balsas  beneath  it. 
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Tliey  returned  to  the  steamboat  at  nightfall,  and  gare  orders  for  the 
ctptain  to  move  to  Coatt  Island,  about  six  milea  dietaat,  rb  soon  as  day- 
light permitted.  Weary  with  their  tramp,  tbey  slept  soundly  ;  when  tliey 
nked  in  the  morning  the  steamer  was  at  anchor  at  its  destination,  aod 
usoon  as  breakfast  was  orer  they  went  on  shore. 

Titicaca  Island  was  specially  consecrated  to  the  sun,  while  Coati  was 
dedicated  to  the  moon.  The  former  is  steep  and  rugged ;  the  latter  is  only 
moderately  elevated,  and  capable  of  cultivation  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  ia  about  half  as  large  as  Titicaca  Island,  and  is  occupied  by  a  few  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  who  cultivate  potatoes  and  other  things,  and  look  after  a 
flock  of  sheep  which  is  pastured  there.  Judging  by  the  appearance  of 
tbe sheep,  Frank  and  Fred  were  of  opinion  that  the  pasture  was  a  good  one. 

Coati  container  a  Temple  of  the  Moon  and  a  Palace  of  tbe  Virgins; 
both  are  greatly  mined,  but  sufficiently  preserved  to  indicate  their  original 
extent  and  character.  Near  the  ancient  landing-place  there  are  gates,  and 
temples  of  paritication  similar  to  tliose  on  Titicaca  Island,  and  doubtless 
Dsed  for  the  same  purposes.  Abont  midway  of  the  island  is  the  prinpipal 
gronp  of  ruins,  and  our  friends  spent 


several  hours  in  examining  the  walls 
and  terraces,  and  studying  what  is 
left  of  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings. Only  the  lower  story  of  tlie 
edifice  remains;  the  upper  part  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  of  wood, 
and  disappeared  long  ago. 

An  inner  conrt  of  the  building 
is  now  nsed  by  the  Indian  shepherds 
as  an  enclosure  for  their  sheep  at 
night,  and  when  Frank  and  Fred 
entered  it  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  flock  was  driving  his  charges  out  to 
pastnre.  According  to  tradition,  this  court-yard  was  the  corral  where  the 
Bsered  llamas  and  vicunas  were  kept  in  the  days  of  the  Incas  ;  from  their 
wool  the  royal  garments  and  the  hangings  of  the  temple  were  made,  by 
tbe  women  who  itihabit<;d  the  palace  near  by. 

The  temple  is  elevated  some  distance  above  the  lake;  between  the 
temple  and  tbe  edge  of  the  water  the  ground  slopes  oS  in  a  series  of  ter- 
nuxB  carefully  built  of  stone.  Each  terrace  has  a  wall  about  breast- 
high  around  its  edge,  and  a  person  walking  there  ran  no  risk  of  falling 
down  the  declivity.  From  one  terrace  to  another  there  is  a  series  of  stone 
steps,  ao  that  the  ascent  and  descent  were  easy. 
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Sitting  on  the  front  of  the  upper  terrace  the  travellers  innsed  npoii  the 
scenes  of  tlic  past,  and  endeavored  to  picture  tlie  appearance  of  the  island 
in  tlic  days  when  tlie  Incas  were  in  the  lieight  of  their  power,  and  the 
temples  were  crowded  with  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  einpii'e. 

"Tliese  temples  and  palaces,"  said  the  Doctor,  "are  by  no  means  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  ancient  Pernvians  in  the  Titicaca  basin.  A  little 
beyond  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of  Ttahuanat.'o, 
wl  ere  the  ru    s  are  fir  more  extens  ^e  than  on  uti  er  of  the  islands 


"Mr.  Scpiier  calls  Tiahnanaco  the  Baalbec  of  Ameiica,"  said  Fred. 
"To  juiige  by  his  description  of  the  remains  he  found  there,  the  name  is 
well  merited."' 

Frank  had  not  yet  read  the  account  which  Mr.  Squier  gives  of  liis  visit 
to  the  spot.     At  his  rccpiest  Fred  made  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  story. 

"  On  his  arrival,"  said  Fred,  "  he  was  impressed  with  the  great  number 
of  finely  cnt  stonos  that  were  built  into  the  rudest  edifices,  or  were  nsed 
fur  pavements.  The  church  is  mainly  constructed  of  them,  and  the  cross 
in  front  of  it  stands  on  an  ancient  stone  pedestal,  which  far  surpasses  it  in 
the  excellence  of  its  workmanship.    On  all  sides  are  the  relics  of  antiqnity 
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itdaplcd  to  the  uses  of  Ilie  pi-eeent  tiriic;  Tialiiianiico  tiaB  been  used  as  a 
i)narr;r,  from  whence  have  been  tHken  tlie  finely  cut  and  polished  stones 
for  building  all  the  chnrches  and  villages  of  the  valley,  and  even  fur  the 
roads  and  bridges. 

"He  happened  to  nirive  at  the  time  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  chuno,  or  potato  festival ;  they  were  dancing  in  the  public 
HjDare,  beating  on  drums  or  Cainhoiirines,  and  wearing  head-coverings  that 
re^mbled  enornions  nnibrcllus.  Each  group  of  men  was  accompanied  by 
fcvera)  female  dancers,  the  latter  wenving  hats  with  broad,  stiff  britns,  and 
ornamented  above  the  brims  with 
semicircular  representations  of  the 
rats  of  the  rising  sun,  that  closely 
resembled  an  open  fan.  There  were 
three  of  these  semicircular  pieces 
above  the  hriin  of  tiie  hat,  and  ench 
of  the  dancers  wore  a  scarf  over  the 
left  slionldcr ;  the  scarf  was  of  varie- 
gated colore,  bnt  the  rest  of  the  cos- 
tume was  bhie. 

"  The  dance  was  kept  up  all  dav 
and  all  night,  and,  as  the  whole  popu- 
lation took  part  in  the  festival,  it  was 
ittipossible  for  Mr.  Squier  to  liirethe 
laborers  he  desired  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing his  explorations.  The  festival  is 
a  enriouB  mingling  of  the  tnstoins  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians  and  of  the 
modern  church;  it  was  nnder  tlie 
control  of  the  priests  of  Tiahuanaco, 
and  the  ceremonials  were  so  closely 
blended  that   it  was   impossible   to 

draw  a  dividing-line  between  them.  The  chuno  dates  far  back  before  the 
conqnest  by  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  early  settlers  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  combine  it  with  some  of  their  own  coreinoniale. 

"The  ruins  are  about  fifteen  minutes  walk  from  the  village,  and  cover 
an  area  of  two  or  three  miles.  They  are  on  a  level  plain,  and  consist  of 
Bevend  mounds  of  earth,  one  of  them  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
the  remains  of  numerous  buildings  and  enclosures.  The  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  ruins  is  about  a  mile  square,  and  includes  the  large  mound  just 
mentioned. 
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pnrfin*  rif  Ihg  pli  . . 

fi*!  hlijlier  than  A C,  JiMiimgle  imrdy 

fleaned  bj  niiiRh  iiprljthi  fiuneii.  — U 
Aiwonnfcrmlnioniiif.— E.  Orenl  mnmirt 
culled  ih«  luttnrs.—m.  (ImiT  niiini'lllhli: 


"This  inoiinil  is  {generally  called  'Tlie  Fortress,'  and  was  originally 
terraced,  each  terrace  being  supported  by  a  massive  wall  of  cut  stones,  and 
the  top  of  tii(3  mound  covered  with  stone  structures  of  which  considerable 
portions  are  in  tlieir  original  jilacoa.  Close  by  tlie  mound  are  the  rains  of 
a  building  or  enclosure  known  as  '  Tlie  Temple,'  which  was  4i5  feet  long 
by  3SS  feet  wide.  The  stones  composing  it  are  sunk  into  the  ground  like 
g;ite-po8tb     tl  c  1 1  t  tl    t  a]  1  e  rs  a!  0  e  tl  e    a  tl   \  1     s  f  om  n    e  to  four- 
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teen  feet  in  height,  and  the  hloc-ka  are  about  thirty  itichce  thick.  Mr. 
Sqaier  calls  this  enclosure  'The  American  Stooehenge,'  from  ita  resem- 
btinco  to  Stonehenge,  one  of  the  famous  monuments  of  Englaud. 

"Scattered  in  the  vicinity  are  many  highly  finished  stones,  which  seem 
never  to  have  been  placed  in  the  walls  for  which  they  were  intended." 

"How  much  like  Baalbec!"  exclaimed  Frank.  "Yon  remember  wo 
fonnd  the  people  nsing  the  stone  from  the  temple  for  constructing  their 
bnildiugs,  and  the  greatest  stone  of  all  was  in  the  quarries,  and  not  qnite 
delxched  from  the  bed  w)iere  it  was  hewn." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  the  Doctor,  "and  we  may  compare  this  Peruvian 
Tiabnanaco  to  the  Egyptian  Thebes  and  Karnak.  What  we  find  here  is 
Terj  much  like  what  we  fonnd  in  those  old  cities  of  the  East." 

"Bnt  I'm  coming  to  a  still  closer  comparison  to  Thebes  and  Baalbec," 
aid  Fred.  "  You  remember  the  great  stones  of  Baalbec,  and  how  mnch 
we  wondered  at  them  J" 

Frank  nodded  assent. 

"Well,  here  in  Peru,"  was  the  reply,  "we  find  there  was  a  doorway 
made  of  a  single  stone,  which  is  still  standing,  thongh  it  has  been  broken 
Wan  earthquake,  or  by  lightning — the  natives  say  by  the  latter.  Hero 
*re  tlie  figures  of  its  measnreinent,  as  given  by  Mr.  Squier: 

"Thirteen  feet  five  inches  long,  seven  feet  two  inches  high  above  the 
groond,  and  eighteen  inches  thick.    Through  the  centre  is  a  doorway,  four 
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feet  six  iiielies  iiigli,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  wide.  The  npper  jMirt  is 
carved  witli  figni-es  in  low  relief,  mncli  like  tlie  seiilptnre  we  eaw  in  Egypt, 
and  Mr.  Sqiiier  SiiyB  he  does  not  believe  tiiere  is  a  finer  piece  of  cutting  in 
tlie  same  kind  uf  stone  on  tliis  or  any  otliev  continent. 

"  In  anotlier  enclosure  is  a  horizontal  slab  of  etone  abont  foartecn  feet  - 
square,  with  a  deep  cutting  in  t)ie  centre,  which  is  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  religions  observance  of  the  people  who  made  it.  Tiie 
building  that  contained  it  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  of  corresponding  depth  and  thickness,  and  all  the  work  was  per- 
formed with  great  care." 


Fraiili  asked  what  the  Peruvians  nsed  for  hewing  the  stone  of  which 
these  buildings  were  made. 

"  As  far  as  we  can  learn,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  tliey  were  unacquainted 
with  iron  op  steel ;  they  wore  familiar  with  bronze,  and  some  implements 
of  this  metal  iiave  been  found.  They  hud  no  knowledge  of  gunpowder, 
or  other  e.xplosives,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  had  any  other 
power  than  that  of  men.  The  blocksfonndatTiahnanaco  must  have  been 
brought  a  considerable  distance;  they  are  of  red  sandstone,  slate-colored 
trachyte,  and  dark  basalt,  none  of  wliicb  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Tiifere 
arc  cliffs  of  red  sandstone  about  fifteen  miics  away,  while  the  other  stones 
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arc  not  less  tlian  fdrty  miles  distant.  Tlic  conclusion  is  incvitnUlc  tlint  t!ic 
liage  blocks  in  tlie  rniiis  were  tnineported  from  the  cliffs  I  lia^c  men- 
tioned." 

"Egypt  again,"  said  Frank.  "  Tlie  stone  for  the  Great  PyiaiiMcIe  was 
cwried  across  the  Nile  from  the  present  site  of  Cairo,  and  the  red  granite 
blocks  at  Thebes,  Sakhara,  and  other  places  were  floated  down  on  boats  or 
rafts  from  the  first  eataract  of  the  Nile." 

The  conversation  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  proposal  from  the  Doctor 
to  descend  the  terraces  to  the  shore  of  the  hike,  and  return  to  the  steamer. 
Willi  a  few  slips  and  falls  they  made  their  way  down  the  broken  stair- 
*iT8,arid  were  soon  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  balsa  was  obtained  from 
one  of  the  Indians,  and  as  there  was  no  wind  blowing  they  made  the  trij' 
•^'er  the  water  without  mishap.  Jnst  at  snndown  tiiey  anchored  as  near 
Pnno  as  the  steamer  conid  go ;  the  row-boat  was  waiting  for  tiiem  at  tlic 
anchorage,  and,  after  a  tortuous  passage  among  the  reeds,  as  before,  they 
"■ere  back  again  at  their  starting-point. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival  was  naturally  devoted  to  a  discussion 
"f  plana  for  continning  their  jonrney.  Frank  and  Fred  wished  to  visit 
Cnwo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  Their  jonrney  to  Titicnca  Island 
M  ronsed  their  interest  in  the  antiqnities  of  Pern,  and  tliey  wished  to 
le»m  more  about  them.     Dr.  Bronson  said  it  would  not  be  feasible  fiT 
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tlicra  to  go  to  that  city  in  the  time  tliey  li«d  at  tlieir  diBposal,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  long  and  the  roads  were  primitive.  "  It  is  more  than  two  hun- 
dred milefl,"  said  he,  "from  Pnno  to  Cuzco;  the  route  is  not  practicable 
for  wheeled  vehicles,  and  I  think  we  are  hardly  entlinsiastic  enough  to 
undertake  the  journey  on  mules  or  horses,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  re- 
mains of  the  Inca  Empire." 

The  youths  agreed  with  him,  bnt  determined  to  inform  themselves  con- 
cerning the  sights  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru.  The  Doctor  vent  out 
to  nmke  arrangements  for  their  departure  from  Pano,  and  was  gone  two 


or  three  hours.  By  reading  the  descriptions  at  hand,  and  from  snbseqnent 
conversations  with  persona  wlio  had  been  at  Cuzco,  they  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"After  Manco  Capac  founded  the  temples  on  Titicaca  Island  he  went 
north  and  founded  tlie  city  of  Cuzco.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  valley,  elevated 
about  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  have 
at  the  present  time  not  far  fmm  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large 
square  in  the  centre,  and  the  sti-ceta  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  many  fine  buildings  in  Cnzco,  but  they  are  mostly  of  modern 
eonstrnction  ;  the  old  dwellings  of  the  people  exist  no  longer,  hot  some  of 
the  temples  were  converted  into  churches  and  convents.  A  few  of  the 
ancient  gateways  were  kept  by  the  conquerors,  and  occasionallj  a  doorway 
and  part  of  tlie  wall  of  a  house  have  been  reserved  for  modem  neea. 

"  The  great  square  of  the  ancient  city  was  practically  the  Pima  Mayor 
of  the  modern  one,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been  bnilt  opoQ.     Two 
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email  rivers  ninning  tlirongh  ancient  Cuzco  were  enclosed  between 
high  w&Us  and  crossed  by  bridges  formed  of  projecting  stoiiee ;  eotne  of 
these  bridges  are  still  in  nee,  and  the  walls  have  not  been  displaced.    Mod- 
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ern  engineer  eay  tlie  walls  could  not  easily  be  improved,  and  tlie  fact  that 
tlicy  have  stood  luilianned  tliroiigli  ceiituiles  shows  their  BiibBtantial 
cliaracter.  At  intervals  there  are  steps  leading  down  to  tlie  water,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  deeply  worn  by  the  many  tliousandB  of  feet  tliat 
liave  trodden  there. 

"  The  city  was  on  rongh  ground,  and  its  bnildera  were  obliged  to  make 
many  tetiaces  and  remove  inequalities  in  order  to  provide  suitable  sites 
for  their  structures.  In  bnilding  their  terraces  they  constructed  walls  of 
the  kind  known  as  '  cyclopean,'  and  many  of  these  walls  form  the  lines  of 
the  streets  of  to-day.     We  will  explain  that  a  'cyclopean  '  wall  is  made  of 


stones  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  but  all  cai-efully  fitted  together,  like  the 
sci-.ips  that  form  the  pattern  of  a  so-caJled '  crazy-quilt.'  The  resemblance 
to  the  Inea  architecture  in  these  walls  and  in  many  other  things  is  very 
noticeuhlo,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  snpposc  that  the  two  systems  had  a 
common  orighi. 

"Tlie  Ciinvent  of  Santa  Oatalina  was  established  on  the  site  of  tlie 
Palace  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Snn  ;  the  nuns  of  the  modern  edifice  may  be 
fiiiiil  to  replace  the  vestals  of  the  old.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  palace 
were  retained,  and  enongh  remains  of  the  bnilding  to  indicate  its  charac- 
ter very  distinctly.  The  church  and  convent  of  Santo  Domingo  occupy 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  have  fallen,  and 
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the  preflcnt  structure  is  without  sliape  or  intelligible  design.  Ineide  tlie 
coQrt-yard  is  preserved  the  fountain  of  tiie  Iiicas,  wliicli  ornamented  tlio 
HDcient  temple,  but  in  these  latter  times  lias  been  consecrattjd  to  baptismal 
purposes  by  the  church. 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  was  once  on  the  site  of  the  great  Cathe- 
dral of  Cnzco? 

"It  was  here  that  the  eighth  Inca  of  Peru  erected  a  building  dedi- 
oited  to  tlie  festivals  of  the  people;  it  was  so  large  that  the  ancient 
ciironieles  say  a  whole  regiment  could  exercise  beneath  its  roof.  In  this 
Iniilding  the  troops  of  Gonzaioz  Pizarro  barricaded  themselves  for  a  bat- 
lie  with  the  Peruvians,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their  campaign  ;  it 
wasilie  last  hope  of  the  invaders,  who  had  encountered  unexpected  msist- 
ance,  and  defeat  was  equivalent  to  death. 

"The  battle  was  won  by  tlie  Spaniards,  and  the  Inca  power  was 
broken  forever.  According  to  a  legend  6cul]>tured  over  the  doorway,  St. 
Jiraes  descended  from  lieaven,  on  a  milk-white  horse,  and  took  part  in 
tlie  contest  for  the  overthrow  of  the  lieatlieii  dominion  and  the  cstablish- 
ment  of  Christianity  in  South  America. 
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"  A  cnriotia  circnm- 
statice  connected  witli  tlio 
antiquities  of  Pern  is  the 
extreme  raritj  of  statnes 
of  stone  or  other  mate- 
rial. Some  have  been 
found,  but  not  many;  in 
Gazco  there  are  a  few  fig- 
nres  in  terra  cotta  and 
also  !n  stone,  but  proba- 
bly not  tweoty  in  all. 
The  few  that  exist  are 
quite  nide  in  diameter, 
and  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  admirable  works  of  art  which  abonnded 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Two  stone  figures  representing  animals  in  a  sitting 
posture  were  tiiken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Garden  of  the  Snn;  they  are 
each  about  twenty-fonr  inches  high,  and  the  shape  of  the  pedestals  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  originally  placed  on  the  coping  of  a  wall.  If 
tlio  sculptor  made  a  true  representation  of  his  model,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  animal  could  walk  down  his  own  throat  without  difficulty. 

'•  Cuzco  was  defended  by  a  fortress  on 
a  Iiigb  hill  just  in  tlie  rear  of  the  city. 
The  fortress  was  a  rcinarliable  piece  of 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
twelfth  century;  it  held  the  same  relation 
to  Cuzco  that '  The  Rock  '  docs  to  Gibral- 
tar, or  the  Acrojiolia  did  to  Athens.  It 
consists  of  terraces  near  tlic  summit  of  the 
bill,  seven  hundred  and  sixty -four  feet 
above  tiie  grand  square  of  tJie  city,  and  of 
zigzag  roads  leading  from  lielow.  All  the 
roads  are  made  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
defended ;  the  terraces  are  tliree  in  num- 
ber, and  have  a  total  heigiit  of  sixty  feet, 

"ililitary  Tiien  who  have  examined  the  fortress  say  that  tlie  walls 
were' constructed  quite  in  accordance  with  tlie  best  engineering  science  of 
modern  times;  un  its  only  assailable  side  the  walls  are  provided  with 
salients,  so  tliat  every  point  could  be  covered  by  a  parallel  fire  from  the 
weapons  of  tlic  defenders.  The  walls  ai-e  composed  of  immeDBe  blocks 
of  blue  limestone,  and  each  salient  has  one  of  these  at  its  end.     In  some 
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STONES  IN   THE   FORTRESS  OF   CDZCO. 

places  the  great  stones  are 
piled  one  above  the  other; 
one  stone,  twenty-seven  feet 
bigli,  fonrteen  broad,  and 
Irclve  in  thickness,  lies 
upon  anotlier  of  almost  tlie 
eame  dimensions.  Blocks 
loeuaring  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  twelve  in  width,  and 
ten  in  thickness  are  common 
intlie  outer  walls! 

"  Turn  to  tlie  description 
of  tlie  Temple  of  the  Sun, 

at  Baalbec,  and  see  how  much  the  work  of  the  Pernvians  resembles  that 
of  the  people  of  ancient  Palestine. 

"Some  of  these  stones  were  hewn  from  the  hill  not  far  from  where 
they  ire  found,  while  others  were  brought  from  the  cliffs  three  fourths  of 
a  mile  away.  In  the  quarries  at  the  cliffs  there  are  several  stones  partly 
liewn,  and  there  are  two  roads  still  to  be  traced,  along  which  the  blocks 
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were  drawn.  Tlie  evidences  are  that  the  stones  were  ronghly  cnt  at  the 
quarries,  then  drawn  along  the  roads,  and  Utted  in  their  places  od  arriving 
at  the  fortress. 

"  To  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  size  of  the  stones  nsed  in  bnilding 
the  fortiess  of  Cuzco  look  at  the  picture  of  one  of  the  salient  angles  of 
the  wall  and  tJio  tigiire  of  tl  e  man  leaning  against  it  Consider  the  man 
to  be  of  ordinary  stature  and  you  can  readily  compote  the  height  of  the 
stone. 


"  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ciizco  there  are  many  other  remains  of 
palaces,  temples,  and  fortresses,  bnt  we  have  said  enongh  to  give  yon  an 
idea  of  what  the  ancient  Pi^rnvijins  left  behind  them.  In  sonae  of  the  na- 
tive villages  the  houses  are  the  same  tliat  were  inhabited  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago ;  the  roofs  have  been  renewed,  bat  the  walls  remain  nn- 
changed.  In  many  instances  the  natives  have  erected  hovels  by  the  side 
of  the  ancient  houses,  tlirou^li  their  unwillingness  to  take  the  tronble  to 
renew  the  roofs,  whicli  Iiad  been  destroyed  by  time  and  the  elementa. 

"The  roads  whicli  tlie  Incas  built  have  been  mostly  allowed  to  go  to 
decay,  by  their  successors,  though  some  parts  of  them  are  still  in  use. 


SEARCHING  FOR  BURIED   TREASURES. 


The  new  ones  are  far  in- 
ferior to  tlie  old,  and  noth- 
ing better  demonfltrates 
the  slovenly  cliaracter  of 
the  invaders  than  a  com- 
parison of  tlieir  wretched 
pRths  throngh  the  moun- 
tains with  the  paved  tracks 
of  the  original  possessors  of 
the  land.  The  Spaniards 
came  in  search  of  gold, 
and  did  not  intend  remain-  ' 
ing;  ci  renin  stances  kept 
them  here,  but  they  were 
always  looking  for  a  speedy 
effort  to  improve  or  even  to 


return  to  their  native  land,  and  made  no 
preserve  what  they  foand  on  their  arrival. 
Their  descendants  are  etill  search- 
ing for  treasures  among  the  palaces 
of  the  Incas,  and  a  visitor  to  the 
ruins  in  and  around  Cuzco  can  see, 
;ihiiost  any  day,  men  digging  among 
the  rnbbish  for  the  gold  which  is 
supposed  to  be  concealed  there." 

As  tho  youths  finished  their  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  city  of  Cuzco 
j''  and  its  surroundings,  the  Doctor  re- 
I  turned  from  his  walk.  They  read 
to  him  what  they  had  written  ;  he 
gave  his  approval,  with  an  intimation 
tliat  it  might  be  dull  reading  to 
some  of  tlieir  eclioolmates,  but  was  a 
necessary  part  of  a  narrative  of  trav- 
els in  Peru. 

Fred  suggested  that  anybody 
who  did  not  like  it  was  at  liberty  to 
skip  a  few  pages,  till  he  reached 
something  more  interesting,  Frank 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  with 
this  the  manuscript  was  folded  and 
laid  away. 
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"I  cannot  obtain  very  definite  inforinatioo  about  the  route  we  are  to 
travel,"  eaid  Dr.  Bronson,  "  as  I  can  find  nobody  who  bae  been  over  it. 
Bolivia  is  witliont  good  roads,  and  thotigb  several  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed and  nndertaben  for  making  them,  they  have  not  amounted  to  much. 
We  shall  have  a  rough  journey,  but  I  think  we  may  get  through  without 
accident  or  detention, 

"We  are  to  cross  Lake  Titicaca,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "and  enter 
Bolivian  territory.  I  iiave  engaged  a  man  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  we 
wis!)  him  to  go;  he  knows  a  part  of  the  region  we  are  to  traverse,  though 
not  all  of  it,  but  tliinks  he  can  learn  enough  as  he  goes  along.  Our  rente 
will  be  through  northern  Bolivia,  past  the  base  of  Sorata,  the  grand  moun- 
tain wc  have  admired  so  mucli,  and  tlien  down  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  till  we  reach  the  waters  of  the  Beni  Kiver. 

"The  Beni  is  a  tributary  of  the  Madeira,  and  the  Madeira  flows  into 
the  Amazon,     When  we  leave  Pnno^to  morrow  our  watchword  will  be, 

"  To  THE  Ajiazo:*  !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

LEAVING  PUXO.  — CROSSING  LAKE  TITICACA.  —  RESOURCES  OF  BOLIVIA.  — SILVER 
MINLVG.  — PRIMITIVE  LODGLNGS.  — BEGIKNIKG  THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  EAST- 
WARD. 

TT  was  tlie  intention  of  our  friends  to  leave  Pnno  on  tlie  morning  fol- 
-^  lowing  the  conversation  recorded  in  tlie  last  cliapter,  but  there  was  a 
sligiit  hitch  in  their  plans.  Manuel,  tlie  guide  who  had  been  engaged  to 
accompany  tliem,  said  it  was  advisable  to  purchase  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  before  starting,  as  there  was  doubt  about  finding  them  along 
the  road.  Acting  under  his  advice,  a 
dav  was  spent  in  the  shops,  and  another 
in  patting  the  articles  into  packages 
suilaMc  for  mountain  travel  When 
all  H-as  completed  it  was  found  that  tlie 
steamboat  was  absent  on  a  trip  up  the 
lake,  and  another  day  was  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  her. 

On  the  fourth  morning  everything 
Was  ready,  and  the  bnggiige  was  sent 
on  board  in  charge  of  Manuel.  The 
travellers  said  good-bye  to  their  Amer- 
ican acquaintance,  who  regretted  he 
could  not  accompany  them  ;  they  were 
eqaally  Burry  he  could  not  do  so,  as 
ti>ey  bad  found  liim  a  most  agreeable 
and  intelligent  companion  during  their 
stay.  A  foreigner  in  an  interior  town 
"f  South  America  has  a  dreary  exist- 
ence, and  welcomes  with  delight  the  ad- 
''enlof  a  countryman. 

Jnst  as  they  were  leaving  the  land- 
ing-place they  were  introduced  to  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  silver  mines  in 
tlie  neighborhood   of   Puno,  who  was 
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about  croeeing  tlie  lake  on  bnsi- 
ncsB  connected  with  liis  enter- 
prise. Acquaintance  is  quickly 
made  iiiider  endi  circuriistitiiL-os, 
and  tlie  time  of  tlie  voyage 
1  qnifikly  in  t!ie  Boeiety  of 
tliig  intelligent  gentleman. 

"The  silver  mines  of  Peru," 
Baid  he,  "are  yielding  very  little 
at  present,  owing  to  bad  inaiinge- 
ment  and  slovenly  methods,  and 
the  same  is  tlie  case  with  the 
mines  of  Bolivia.  During  the 
last  two  and  a  half  centuries  the 
mines  of  Peru  alone  have  yielded 
iive  hundred  million  dollara 
worth  of  silver;  the  mines  near 
Puno  are  famous  in  history,  and 
are  enormously  rich,  but  for  a 
long  time  little  has  been  done  beyond  reducing  by  modem  processes  the 
refuse  of  the  old  miners.  When  the  country  beconiea  tranquil,  and  capi- 
tal can  he  securely  invested,  the  mines  will  be  reopened,  American  and 
other  machinery  introduced,  and  the  world  can  again  be  supplied  with 
silver  from  the  Andes. 

"Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  is  probably  the  richest  silver  region  of  South 
America  and  of  the  whole  world,  but  its  mines  arc  now  almost  neglected. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  city  had  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, while  it  has  barely  twenty-five  thousand  to-day.  Between  1545 
and  17Si>  the  mines  of  Potosi  yielded  one  thousand  million  dollars'  worth 
of  silver,  but  of  late  years  the  product  has  not  exceeded  two  and  a  half 
millions  annually.  The  word  'Potosi'  signifies  'an  eruption  of  silver,' 
and  the  place  ii>  certainly  well  named.     It  is  in  a  province  of  the  same 
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iuiDe,whic1i  produces  also  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  qnicksilver,  zinc, 
intimony,  and  other  minerals,  but  silver  is  its  principal  yield. 

"Potoei  enfiers  for  lack  of  modern  methods,  as  much  as  do  the 
mioes  of  Peru  and  other  South  American  countries;  nearly  all  the  min- 
ing U  done  by  Indians,  who  adhere  to  the  processes  that  have  been  in  use 
fur  centuries ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  does  not  prevail  here,  and  until  it 
does  there  will  be  no  revival  of  the  business." 

One  of  the  youths  asked  a  question  which  led  to  a  description  of  the 
primitive  ways  of  mining  at  Potosi. 

"Take, for  example,"  said  their  entertainer,  "the  mill  in  which  the 


ofeeare  crushed.  It  is  a  rnde  affair,  with  two  wlioels  of  stone  at  the  end 
"f  a  horizontal  bar  moved  by  an  upright  sliaft.  The  propelling  force  is  an 
01,  a  mule,  or  possibly  a  stream  of  water,  and  sometimes  the  mill  is 
worked  by  the  power  of  men.  The  apparatus  somewhat  resembles  an 
"id-fssliioiicd  eider-mill  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  but  tlie  rough- 
**t  cider-mill  you  ever  saw  is  a  piece  of  cabinet-maker's  work  compared 
»itli  a  Bolivian  arastra.  The  broken  ore  is  placed  in  a  trougli  in  wliich 
"W  rtone  wheels  move  slowly  around,  crushing,  perhaps,  half  a  ton  of  ore 
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daily.  Mudcni  mills,  such  re  arc  nscd  b}'  the  tnitiere  of  California  and 
Nevada,  would  eriisli  twenty  times  as  much  ore  at  little  more  than  the 
same  cost ! 

"From  tlie  hcgiiming  to  the  end  of  the  work  the  whole  bnsiness  is 
vury  slow  and  primitive.  The  ore  is  broken  ont  of  the  veins  by  sheer 
forue  of  labor,  jiowder  or  other  blasting  material  being  rarely  employed. 
It  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  to  the  snrface  of  the  ground;  the 
ianateros,  or  ore-carriers,  load  the  snbstanee  into  baskets  or  bags  of  raw- 
hide, and  climb  patiently  npwai-ds  along  pcrpendicnlar  logs  that  are 
notched  to  give  holding-places  for  tlio  feet. 

""With  a  haiiinier  a  native  breaks  the  ore  into  pieces  suitable  for  the 
crushing-wheels;  then  it  is  rednced  to  mud  by  the  slow  operation  I  have 
described ;  it  is  roasted  or  treated  with  quicksilver  according  to  its  re- 
quirements; and  finally  the  pure  silver  is  obtained,  and  smelted  into  bars 
for  transportation  to  the  coast. 

"Is'ow,  here  is  the  difference  between  this  way  of  working  and  the 
modern  methods.  The  American  or  English  miner  would  hoist  the  ore 
from  the  mine  by  machinery  instead  of  carrying  it  out  by  man-power. 
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Tlien  lie  would  use  oiacliinery  for  reducing  it  to  powder,  allowing  none 
Co  be  wasted,  and  after  the  reductioti  lie  would  extract  the  silver  from  the 
rock  in  such  a  way  as  to  eavo  every  grain  of  metal  it  contained,  and  pre- 
ferve  all  the  qnickBilvcr  to  be  used  over  and  over  again.  A  great  part 
of  the  silver  is  lost  at  present,  together  with  much  of  the  quicksilver  need 
in  the  work  of  anialgainatioii.  Where  there  is  a  profit  of  ten  dollars  by 
the  old  process  in  working  a  ton  of  ore  there  would  be  fifty  dollars  of 
profit  under  thfl  new.  And  yet  it  is  bard  to  convince  these  people  that 
it  'u  wortli  their  while  to  try  the  new  system ! 

"Some  of  the  mines  are  in  tlie  sides  of  the  monntaius,  where  no  hoist- 
iog  is  required,  and  the  oi-e  is  brought 
directly  to  the  open  air  witliout  the 
uecessity  of  climbing.  Such  mines  arc 
more  profitable  than  the  others,  as  they 
wn  be  readily  drained,  and  the  expense 
of  carrying  the  ore  upwards  is  saved. 

"The  ore  of  Potosi  is  very  rich, 
but,  for  tliat  matter,  so  are  the  ores  of 
Puno  and  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Some  de- 
posits yield  as  higli  as  two  hundred  dol- 
lars a  ton.  When  you  bear  in  mind 
that  the  minei-8  of  California  find  a 
profit  in  working  mineral  at  ten  dollars 
a  ton  yon  can  realize  the  wealth  of  the 
silver  deposits  of  the  Andes. 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  was  fresh  from'  the  mines, 
of  Nevada.  The  rudeness  of  the  Jio- 
lician  work  was  in  very  marked  contrast 
to  what  I  was  so  lately  familiar  with. 

"Near  the  entrance  of  the  first 
mine  I  visited  I  saw  some  specimens  of  rich  ore  lying  on  the  ground. 
Tliere  was  a  group  of  three  natives  lounging  around  the  place,  a  man, 
»  woman,  and  a  boy.  The  mine  had  been  deserted  for  some  time,  and 
1  found  these  people  helped  themseh-ea  to  the  mineral  whenever  they 
wanted  it.  Telling  them  I  wished  to  see  how  they  operated,  and  prom- 
ising a  reward  for  their  trouble,  I  induced  them  to  go  to  work. 

"The  man  entered  the  mine,  carrying  a  bar  of  iron  and  a  raw-hide 
bag.  Ill  a  little  while  I  heard  the  blows  of  the  bar,  and  in  the  coui-se  of 
lialf  ao  hour  lie  returned  with  about  twenty  pounds  of  ore  in  the  bag. 


^  *:^?^' 
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Then  the  man  and  tlie  woman  pnnndcd  tlie  ore  upon  flat  stones,  and  re- 
dnecd  it  to  a  coarse  dnst,  wlik-Ii  was  piaccd  in  an  eartlicn  pot  over  a  fire. 
Tiie  fire  was  fed  and  tended  by  tlio  boy,  wliile  tbe  man  and  wonmn  looked 
on;  tliey  liad  performed  their  sliare  of  the  toil,  and  were  willing  to  give 
the  youth  a  chaiiee. 

"A  smaller  pot  was  brouf;ht,  in  whicli  the  ore  was  placed  after  half 
an  hour's  roasting  in  the  large  one.  This  pot  was  filled  with  the  dust, 
deposited  on  the  bed  of  coals,  and  covered  with  a  loosely  fitting  lid.  The 
wood  was  piled  over  it  and  the  fire  hnrned  fiercely.  The  whole  mass 
became  red-hot,  and  the  fumes  of  snlphnr  filled  the  air  ae  they  rose  fi-oin 
the  sinelting-pot. 

"Tiie  lire  was  allowed  to  burn  down,  and  wlien  it  was  redneed  to 
ashes  and  embers  the  pot  was  lifted  ont,  and  its  contents  were  poured  on 
the  ground.  There  was  a  confused  mass  of  shig  and  ashes,  and  in  a  few 
momenta  the  man  wlio  had  taken  the  ore  from  the  mine  pushed  from  tbe 
slag  a  button  of  silver  weighing  something  more  than  an  ounce.  It  was 
thrown  into  water  to  cool,  and  when  in  a  condition  to  be  handled  it  wa8 
passed  over  to  me.  I  gave  the  man  a  dollar,  together  with  some  smallor 
coins  to  the  woman  and  boy,  and  then  walked  away  with  my  trophy." 
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Frank  and  Fred  were  much  intereeted  in  tin's  account  of  the  silver 
minefl  of  Bolivia,  and  the  primitive  ways  of  working  them.  As  Boon  as 
the  eonvereation  was  over  they  wrote  it  out,  as  nearly  as  they  remembered 
it,  in  order  that  none  of  the  information  should  be  lost. 

Then  followed  a  technical  account  of  the  character  of  the  ores,  but 
it  might  bo  tedious  to  the  general  reader,  and  we  will  omit  it.  Their 
informant  furtlier  told  the  yonths  that  a  good  many  of  the  natives  sup- 
port themselves  by  melting  the  ores  in  the  manner  just  described,  and 


wiling  the  buttons  for  wliat  they  will  bring.  The  silver  thns  obtained  is 
nol  cliemically  pure,  bnt  is  good  enough  for  purposes  of  sale. 

Fred  asked  if  accidents  were  common  in  the  mines  at  Potosi. 

"Of  course  they  have  accidents  there,"  was  the  reply,  "but  probably 
no  more  on  the  average  than  in  mines  tii  other  parts  of  the  world.  Most 
of  itiem  are  due  to  carelessness,  either  in  failing  to  support  the  roof 
properly  after  the  ore  is  taken  out,  or  not  taking  proper  hold  of  the  lad- 
ders while  ascending  or  descending.  Sometimes  the  roof  of  a  mine  falls 
in,  but  there  is  generally  sufficient  warning  to  allow  the  men  to  escape. 
RwJu  occasionally  become  dislodged  and  fall  upon  the  workmen;  I  was 
one  day  walking  in  a  mine  when  a  stone  weighing  at  least  a  ton   fell 
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behind  me,  right  in  my  tracks.  If  I 
hfld  been  three  or  four  seconds  later 
it  would  have  crnshed  me. 

"  The  weight  of  rock  and  earth 
becomee  too  great  for  the  timbers 
along  the  sides  and  across  the  roof, 
and  they  are  crushed  and  broken. 
But  before  falling  they  groan  aud 
crack  and  settle,  but  rarely  give  way 
suddenly.  The  Indians  can  tell 
from  long  experience  when  there  is 
any  real  danger,  and  are  generally 
quick  enough  to  escape." 

From  mining  the  conversation 
turned  to  general  subjects  relating 
to  Bolivia.  The  substance  of  what 
the  j'ouths  learned  may  be  set  down 
as  follows : 

Silver  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  republic,  and  some  of  the  ntinee 
are  said  to  yield  ore  as  rich  as  that  of  Potosi.  The  Potoei  mines  are 
mainly  in  a  single  mountain,  which  has  been  piei'ced  with  more  than  five 
thousand  tunnels  and  openings.  Gold  is  found  in  many  places,  bnt  it  has 
not  been  extensively  mined.  Occusionally  largo  nuggets  or  masses  of 
pure  gold  are  found,  and  they  bring  a  higher  price  as  curiosities  than 
when  reduced  to  bullioti.  One  of  these  niaBscs  was  detached  from  a 
mountain  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  sold  at  an  enormous  price  to  the 
royal  museum  at  Madrid. 

There  arc  some  valuable  mines  of  tin  and  copper  in  Bolivia;  the  tin 
mines  of  Oruro  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  copper  is  said 
to  be  as  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Corocoro  as  silver  is  at  Potosi. 
The  other  mineral  wealtii  of  Bolivia  is  well  known,  bnt  none  of  it  is  avail- 
able on  account  of  tiio  lack  of  transportation.  The  country  has  no  out- 
let by  which  it  can  reacli  the  markets  of  the  world.  Transportation  to 
the  Pacific  coast  is  over  the  passes  of  the  Andes  and  across  deserts,  while 
the  ocean  ports  arc  lacking  in  facilities  for  landing  or  discharging  cargoes. 
There  is  a  route  through  Buenos  Ayres,  anil  another  through  Brazil ;  both 
are  long  and  expensive,  and  tlie  greater  purl  of  the  products  of  the  conn- 
try  will  not  bear  the  cost  of  removal.  There  will  be  occasion  lor  refer 
ring  to  this  subjeit  again. 
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Bolivin  has  a  little  more  than  two  milh'ons  of  inhabitants,  abont  one 
fourth  of  them  whites.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  native  and 
mixed  races,  from  the  civilized  Indians  of  La  Paz  and  other  cities  to  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  npper  waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  latter  lead  a  wan- 
dering life, and  wear  no  clothes;  they  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  civilize 
tiiem,  and  until  recently  they  were  hostile  to  tlie  white  people  who  passed 
along  the  river  in  boats.  A  cnrioiie  story  is  told  of  the  incident  by  which 
their  hostility  was  suppressed. 

In  a  survey  made  by  the  Bolivian  government  of  the  falls  of  the 
Uadeira  River  a  camp  was  established  on  the  banks  of  that  stream.  Soon 
after  it  was  located  one  of  the  men  of  the  exploring  party  was  taken  ill, 
and  hie  disease  proved  to  be  small-pox.  He  was  immediately  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  carefully  attended  by  the  doctor. 

Recovery  was  impossible.  One  day,  while  the  doctor  was  at  the  side 
of  the  dying  patient,  these  warlike  natives  attacked  tJie  hnt,  and  barely 
gave  the  doctor  time  to  escape.  Tlie  death  of  the  sufferer  was  hastened 
by  the  Indians,  and  they  triumphantly  carried  away  his  clothes  and  bed- 
ding. Nearly  the  whole  tribe  died  in  consequence;  the  few  that  survived 
liave  ever  since  regarded   the  occurrence  as  a  manifestation   of  divine 

Tralh,  and  let  the  white  men  care- 

fnlh  alone. 

Frank  and  Fred  heard  so  mncli 
iiboQt.  the  undeveloped  sources  of 
wealth  ill  Bolivia  that  they  were 
inclined  to  form  stock  companies 
for  varions  enterprises  ont  of  which 
enormous  amounts  of  money  could 
be  made.  But  as  their  previona 
dreams  of  this  sort  had  amounted 
to  nothing,  thej-  wisely  forbore  even 
going  BO  far  as  to  put  their  ideas  on 
paper. 

They  heard  of  vast  numbers  of 
ratlle  on  the  pampas,  or  plains  of 
eastern  Bolivia,  which  could  he 
bought  for  a  few  shillings  each,  and 
eooverted  into  beef  and  leather,  at 
a  great  advance  on  the  original 
cost.  Their  informant  said  they 
»onld  yield  a  profit  on  their  hides 
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alone,  while  the  beef  could  be  sent  to  London,  or  other  places  of  large 
demand,  by  some  of  the  preservative  processes  that  have  been  recently 
invented.  Then  they  learned  that  Bolivia  could  supply  fine  woods  for 
cabinet  purposes,  in  inexhanstible  quantities,  from  the  forests  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  the  banks  of  the  Beni  and  other  rivers. 
They  found,  on  consulting  the  statistics,  that  the  country  could  export 
the  following  articles  if  it  only  had  the  means  of  transporting  them: 

Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  chinchona  bark,  rubber,  cof- 
fee, cacao,  sugar,  vanilla,  balsams,  copal,  wax,  dyes,  sarsaparilla,  tobacco, 
farina,  cotton,  llama  and  alpaca  wool,  cattle,  hides,  horns,  tallow,  dried 
meat,  tiger  and  deer  skins,  furs,  feathers,  hammocks,  and  hats. 

Glancing  at  the  history  of  the  country,  Frank  found  that  Bolivia  was 
formerly  a  province  of  Pern,  under  the  Spanish  domination.  It  joined  in 
the  revolution  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  common 
w*ith  the  otlier  dependencies  of  Spain  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
achieved  its  independence.  In  1825  it  was  made  a  separate  republic, 
and  named  Bi>livia,  in  honor  of  General  Bolivar,  the  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  has  had  the  usual  checkered  career  of  South  American  republic8, 
with  perhaps  fewer  insurrections  than  some  of  its  fraternity.  It  former- 
ly had  a  strip  of  seacoast,  but  at  present  it  has  none;  its  coast  possessions 
were  annexed  to  Chili  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  war,  and  for  the 
future  its  must  seek  its  commercial  outlet  through  another  country  or 
by  way  of  the  Amazon  River. 

The  steamer  carried  our  friends  across  the  lake  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection and  entered  the  Bay  of  Iluancane.  They  were  landed  at  the  little 
village  of  Vilquechieo,  whence  there  is  a  route  through  the  eastern  Andes 
to  the  head- waters  of  the  Amazon.  The  alcahle  of  the  village  welcomed 
them  to  his  dominions,  and  in  true  Spanish  politeness  announced  that  the 
village  and  all  it  contained  were  theirs.  They  didn't  w^ant  the  village,  nor 
anything  in  it,  except  the  means  of  getting  out  of  it. 

The  Doctor  explained  that  their  desires  could  be  gratified  with  mules 
and  llamas  for  continuing  their  journey;  for  these  they  would  pay 
promptly,  and  would  likewise  pay  for  everything  they  chose  to  buy.  As 
for  the  village,  they  would  be  content  to  let  it  remain  in  its  delightful 
position  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 

It  was  easier  to  sav  'Mnules  and  llamas"  than  to  obtain  them.  The 
alcalde  issued  orders  for  the  people  to  bring  all  their  spare  animals;  four 
saddle  mules  were  needed  for  the  journey,  one  for  each  of  the  party  to 
ride,  and  a  dozen  mules  or  their  equivalents  in  llamas  were  wanted  for 
carrying  the  baggage  and  provisions.     The  offers  of  beasts  of  burden 
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oime  in  slowly,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Himncan^,  a  town  twelve 
miles  sway,  to  find  a  Bufficient  nnmber.  Most  of  the  provisions  for  the 
party  had  been  bronght  from  Piino,  as  already  stated,  but  there  were  still 
a  few  purchases  to  be  made;  it  was  decided  to  take  iiiatters  leisurely,  and 
nccordingly  the  departure  was  fixed  for  tlie  morning  of  tlie  third  day 
after  their  arrival. 

Manuel  was  kept  busy  acting  as  an  aid  to  the  alcalde  in  collecting  the 
animals;  in  the  intervals  of  looking  after  them  he  bought  whatever  pro- 
visions were  needed,  and  made  bargains  with  the  men  who  were  to  ac- 
company the  train.  The  supplies  were  almost  identical  with  titose  for  the 
jonrney  from  Quito  to  Napo,  and  tiierefore  will  not  need  repetition  here. 


Lodgings  at  Vilquecbico  were  not  equal  to  the  Palace  Hotel  at  San 
Francisco,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  liotel  of  civilized  cities.  Dr.  Broneon 
ind  Frank  were  assigned  to  a  hut  about  six  feet  wide  by  eight  or  nine  in 
leogtli,  while  Fred  was  qnartered  in  another  hut  along  with  the  most  of 
tlie  baggage,  on  which  Manuel  slept  by  way  of  security.  The  beds  were 
spread  on  what  was  literally  the  ground-floor,  and  thcio  was  just  room 
enough  for  the  two  beds,  and  a  few  of  the  equipments  of  the  travellers. 
At  the  end  of  the  single  apartment  there  was  a  mud  altar  with  a  crucifix, 
before  which  a  candle  was  burning;  tlic  door  was  wanting  altogether, 
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and    the  doorway   wae    closed   by 
hanging  a  blanket  across  it. 

The  niglit  was  cold,  hnt,  Bhieldcd 
by  their  coverings,  the  trio  slept  well ; 
they  were  out  early,  aa  there  was 
nothing  in  the  hixnry  of  their  quar- 
ters to  lead  to  late  sleeping.  They 
endeavored  to  find  more coramod ions  ■ 
lodgings  for  th6  other  nights  of  their  ■ 
stay,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  ' 
AiMABA  whtLL.  qnickly  determined   to   be  content 

with  what  tliej'  had,  which  was  certainly  philosophical. 

"  We  are  better  lodged  now  than  we  sliall  be  for  most  of  the  nights  of 
our  journey  totlie  Amazon,"  explained  the  Doctor;  "and  too  mnch  luxury 
won  Id  be  bad  for  ns." 

Frank  and  Fred  agreed  with  this  intelligent  suggestion,  when  they 
found  it  was  impossible  to  improve  upon  tlie  situation.  Fred  said  they 
should  reincniber  how  the  fox  consoled  himself  for  his  failure  to  obtain 
the  fruits  of  tJio  vino,  by  reflections  upon  tlieir  acidity. 

It  was  nearly  noon  on  tlic  day  fixed  for  the  departure  that  the  baggage 
train  moved  out  of  the  village  and  took  tlie  road  to  Iluancani^,  where  the 
first  night  was  to  be  passetl.  Dr.  Bronson  and  Frank  had  started  early  in 
the  morning,  leaving  Fred  and  Manuel  to  look  after  the  baggage  animals, 
and  bring  them  forward.  Tliere  were  one  or  two  purchases  which  could 
not  be  made  at  Yilqiiochtco  on  account  of  the  limited  stock  of  supplies; 
Iluaneano  could  supi'ly  the  deficiency,  as  it  is  a  larger  place  and  has  more 
extensive  stores.  It  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  Ayniara  and  Qni- 
chua  families,  who  live  as  distinctly,  but  on  the  same  terms  of  amity,  as 
their  kindred  in  Punn. 

The  road  wimls  ali)rig  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  large  part  of  the 
way.  The  ground  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  only  vegetation  is  the 
grass,  which  furnishes  nourishment  to  the  sheep  and  other  animals,  and 
the  tola  or  tortoni  that  fill  the  shallow  waters,  and  often  extend  long  d>8- 
taiices  from  the  shores.  The  houses  of  the  shepherds  are  made  of  turf, 
which  is  thin,  but  tough,  and  serves  admirably  for  building  purposes.  Not 
only  the  bouses  arc  made  of  it,  but  the  cori-als  for  sheep,  and  any  other 
needed  edifices.  At  a  little  distance  these  bouses  resemble  haystacks,  as 
tliey  are  nearly  always  conical  in  shape;  there  is  a  hole  near  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  where  the  smoke  finds  its  way  outward  after  leisurely  traversing 
the  whole  interior  of  the  building. 


KATIVK  HODE   OF  HOCSB-CLGANING. 


Fred  entered  one  of  tliese  lints,  but  lie  did  not  staj-  long.  Tlie  interior 
was  extremely  dirty ;  Manuel  said,  timt  when  it  became  so  bad  tlint  tlie 
owners  conld  not  lonjijer  endure  it  they  deserted  the  hut  and  bnilt  anotlier- 
'■  lint  tliey  don't  move  often,"  lie  added,  "and  the  liiits  must  be  very  bad 
indeed  before  their  owners  will  take  the  trouble  to  pnt  np  new  ones." 

There  are  some  ruins  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Ilnaneane,  but  it  was  not 
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considered  worth  while  to  visit  them.  They  coneiet  mostly  of  chulpai, 
or  biii'iul-towere,  wliich  are  not)iirig  more  than  towers,  either  round  or 
eqiLire,  with  interior  spaces  for  tlie  reception  of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
A  description  of  one  will  suffice  for  all. 

It  is  seventeen  feet  sqnare,  and  tweiity-fonr  feet  high,  and  rises  from 
a  plutfoi'iii  of  cut  stones  twenty-two  feet  on  eacli  side,  and  raised  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  Three  feet  below  tlio  top  there  is  a  cornice  two  feet 
deep,  wliici)  projects  about  twelve  inches  on  every  side,  and  is  the  only 
external  ornunient.  There  is  u  door  or  opening  eighteen  inches  sqnare  on 
tlie  eastern  face,  and  level  with  the  platform  on  which  the  chulpa  stands. 
Inside  tliere  is  a  vault  or  chamber  eleven  feet  square  and  thirteen  feet 
high ;  its  sides  rise  vortically  for  about  eight  feet,  and  then  come  together 
to  form  a  pointed  areh.  On  each  of  the  sides  of  the  interior  there  is  a 
niche  three  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  the  entrance  is  di- 
rectly under  one  of  these  niclies. 

The  I'onnd  ehnlpashave  a  close  resumhlancc  tu  the  turf  lints  of  the 
shepherds ;  Eonie  of  the  huts  have  cornices,  in  imitation  of  the  architecture 
of  the  chulpaii,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  form  of  the  dwelling  was  taken 
from  that  of  the  hurial-towci'S. 

On  tlie  roml  to  Ilnancano  Dr.  Bronson  and  Frank  turned  aside  to  look 
at  a  sepulchre  huilt  of  flat  stones  piled  irregularly  together.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  chulpa,  before  the  Inea  nrt-hitects  had  learned 
to  shape  their  strnctnres  like  the  one  just  described.  The  stones  were 
Hat,  some  of  theiu  being  live  or  six  feet  long,  and  correspondingly  broad, 
with  a  thieknoris  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Frank  miide  a  sketch  of  the 
nionnnient,  and  introduced  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  beside  it,  so  that 
its  proportions  could  be  readily  seen. 


ON  TH£  KOAD  OVEE  THE  AKDES. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OVER  THR  EASTEKX  ANDES  INTO  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY.— AN  EXCITISG  JOURSET. 
— ADVENTURES  BY  THE  WAY.— TROUBLES  OF  TRAVELLING  WITH  A  TIGER 

T^IIE  lodgings  of  tlie  ti'itvellors  on  tlieir  niglitat  Ilnancaii^  were  an  im- 
■*-  proveineiit  upon  tliuir  quarters  at  Vilqnechico.  Tliey  Imd  a  stone 
floor  to  eiecp  upon  in  place  of  tlie  bare  gronnd,  and  tlie  room  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  tljree  of  tlieni  witliout  crowding.  Tliey  rose 
early,  and  managed  to  get  ont  of 
tlic  place  in  good  ecneon,  in  spite 
of  tlie  desire  of  their  drivers  to 
linger  in  the  town,  and  the  evident 
willingness  of  Manuel  to  aceoni- 
tnodate  tlictn. 

It  was  deemed  pnident  to  see 
the  baggage- train  on  its  way  be- 
fore venturing  outside  the  limits 
of  the  town,  and  consequently  our 
friends  waited  until  the  last  of  the 
bnrden-aninials  Imd  received  his 
load  before  they  ordered  the  sad- 
dles placed  on  tlieir  mules.  Under 
the  eye  of  his  employers  Manuel 
worked  vigorously,  when  he  made 
up  bis  mind  that  further  delay  was 
impossible. 

linincdiately  on  leaving  town 
the  road  began  to  ascend,  and  in  a 
little  while  they  were  winding 
imong  the  mountains  in  a  way  that  recalled  the  journej'  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito.  The  western  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  comparatively  low,  but  oa 
the  east  the  mountains  come  pretty  close  to  the  water,  and  in  places  fall 
off  into  precipices.  In  the  region  of  Iluaticaiie  the  snowy  peaks  rise  in 
fnll  view,  and  seem  but  a  few  miles  distant;  Sorata,  the  Crown  of  the 
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Andes,  fills  tlie  Iiorizon  in  the  sontlt,  and  there  are  other  peaks  that  con- 
tinue tlie  chain  fur  as  tlie  eye  can  reach. 

Up  and  down  the  Iiilla  wound  tiie  path,  bnt,  until  the  Enmmit  of  the 
pass  was  readied,  tlie  nps  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  dowirs.  Four 
or  five  milefl  from  Ilnancani?  tlie  train  halted  at  a  hacienda  where  a  train 
fiom  the  eistward  had  jnst  arii\ed  The  animals  became  a  good  deal 
mixed  lip,  and  is  eich  of  the  trams  was  composed  of  mutes  and  llamas  in 
about  equal  piopoitions  tJitie  ^ts  i  prospect  of  troi  ble  1 1  soiting  them 


out.  The  Doctor  suir2;estcd  to  Maiinol  tlio  possibility  of  a  trade,  wherebj 
they  could  send  back  all  the  llanias,  and  have  the  train  consist  entirely 
of  mnlcs.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise  it  was  quiekly  arranged,  throngli 
the  offur  of  a  small  pcciniiim  ti.  tlie  ownere  on  each  side.  Tiic  loss  of 
time  in  the  tranwiciioTi,  and  the  cli;inj;ing  of  the  loads,  was  more  than 
Kiiide  tip  by  the  snperior  spce<l  of  the  mules.  The  llama  cannot  travel  as 
far  in  a  day  as  a  mule  can  ;  he  carries  less  weight,  and  consequently  a 
train  of  llamas  is  longer  than  a  train  of  mnlee  with  the  same  airtount  of 
baggagp,  and  more  difficult  to  manage. 


THE  PLAYFUL   MULE. 
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Occasionally  a  lond  slipped  or  there  was  a  kic-king-inatcli  nmong  the 
beasts  of  the  train,  but  on  the  whole  they  gut  along  very  well.  The  mule 
of  Sonth  Arnerifii  is  ninch  like  his  fellow  in  the  Korth,  but  Frank  was  of 
the  opinion  tiiat  he  is  not  so  active  with  his  heels.  Uigli  liltitudes  may 
possibly  render  hiin  more  docile,  and  lie  may  have  the  good  sense  to  under- 
stand the  folly  of  expending  his  energy  against  the  air.  The  mules  on 
these  inouniaiu  paths  follow  their  leadere  with  great  fidelity;  the  fore- 
most of  the  train  wears  a  bell,  and  its  tiukliiig  is  the  magic  sound  which 
draws  them  on.  If  the  bell  is  silenced  the  drivers  have  far  more  difficulty 
in  managing  their  charges  than  when  it  is  audible. 

Bnt  all  is  not  smooth  travelling  with  the  hybrid  beast  of  burden.  The 
saddle  mules  were  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  entire  collection  engaged 
by  our  friends,  and  on  several  occasions  they  manifested  their  sportiveness 
in  A  way  that  was  far  from  reassuring.  The  secoTid  morning  of  the  jour- 
ney one  of  them  began  to  dance  jnst  as  his  rider  was  putting  a  foot  in 
the  stirrup;  the  others  caught  the  contagion,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds 
all  the  saddles  were  empty,  and  the  travellei-s  were  scattered  on  the  ground 
or  surveying  the  scene  with  feelings  the  revei-so  of  amiable.     Fortunately, 
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the  incident  took  place  in  the  corral,  and  the  unruly  beasts  were  not  able 
to  escape.  One  after  another  they  were  secured  and  held  until  the  mount 
could  be  successfully  accomplished.  In  the  evening  Frank  made  a  sketch 
of  the  scene,  which  contained  a  good  deal  of  action  to  the  square  foot  of 
paper. 

The  road  increased  in  rouo:hness  as  thev  ascended  to  the  crest  of  the 
pass,  and  the  descent  down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  was  equally 
steep.  As  they  crossed  the  pass,  14,750  feet  abov^e  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  the 
air  was  thin  and  cold,  and  the  glittering  crests  of  the  snow-covered  moun- 
tains seemed  to  be  close  at  hand.  Far  in  the  east  the  Cordilleras  filled  the 
horizon  ;  the  i>arty  halted  a  few  minutes,  and  Manuel  indicated  the  route 
thcv  were  to  follow  amoniir  the  mountains  while  descendincr  into  the  vallev 
of  the  Beni.  It  was  too  cold  to  stay  long,  and  they  were  soon  winding 
down  the  slippery  path. 

Before  nightfall  they  reached  a  hacienda,  which  was  kept  by  an  Indian 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  It  was  a  sorry  establishment,  but  as 
it  was  far  better  than  no  accommodation  at  all  they  passed  the  night 
there.  The  sleeping-quarters  were  open  to  the  winds  almost  as  much  as 
tlie  corral  where  the  animals  were  seen  red  ;  a  cold  blast  blew  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  temperature  hovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  zero. 
There  was  no  fire,  or  even  a  lire-place,  but  by  a  judicious  use  of  all  their 
wraps  and  coverings  the  travellers  managed  to  sleep  fairl}'.  By  the  next 
night  tiiey  were  considerably  farther  down  the  slope,  and  experienced  no 
more  trouble  with  the  cold. 

As  they  descended  the  mountains  they  entered  the  region  of  moisture, 
much  like  that  encountered  on  going  down  to  Napo  from  the  crest  of  the 
Andes,  near  Quito.  Clouds  swept  over  them,  the  rains  fell,  vegetation  was 
everywhere  about  them,  and  the  indications  of  a  change  of  climatic  con- 
ditions were  plainly  to  be  seen.  By  and  by  the  wooded  district  was 
reached,  and  with  each  mile  of  advance  the  density  of  the  growth  in- 
creased. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  changes  as  one  descends  eastward  from 
high  elevations  in  the  Andes.  At  the  crest  all  is  sterile — nothing  but  bare 
rocks,  with  j)0ssibly  a  few  mosses  clinging  to  their  sides.  No  water  is 
visible,  but  by  and  by  we  find  a  tiny  thread  formed  by  the  melting  snows, 
or  the  condensed  vapor  from  the  eastern  winds.  The  thread  enlarges; 
after  a  time  it  grows  to  a  brook,  with  little  pools  here  and  tliei*e  in  which 
a  cup  can  be  dipped,  or  our  tired  animals  can  drink.  Most  of  the  moun- 
tain trails  follow  the  valleys  and  ravines  which  fonn  the  natural  channels 
of  the  water,  and  so  hour  by  hour  the  brook  increases  in  width  and  volume. 


rf.3i 
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"lie  mosses  on  tlie  rocks  grow  more  dense,  tliey  give  place  to  sltnibs,  and 
tlie  fhrubs  in  turn  give  place  to  bnslics.  Then  come  stunted  trees,  only  a 
f«w  inches  in  licij^lit,  but  luiving  tbe  form  and  appturance  of  perfect 
'Keg,  gnarled  and  twisted  by  the  wintry  blasts. 

The  stunted  trees  are  less  and  less  dwarfed,  and  from  inches  they  in- 
tfeaBe  in  height  to  feet.  Tbe  ground  is  covered  with  grass,  at  first,  in 
"raj  biinches,  as  tbongli  life  was  a  strnggle  under  tlie  low  temperature 
constantly  sari'on riding  tbetn,  Tlie  bLinehcs  increase  in  number  till  they 
wcome  a  carpet,  and  tbe  rich  verdure  covers  the  open  ground  wliere  the 
'ffes  are  absent.  Bogs  and  swamps  fake  the  place  of  arid  wastes.  Pines 
snd  larches  are  larger  and  larger  ;  after  a  time  they  disappear  to  make  way 
forfoliferouE  trees.     The  wav  of  the  travclh-r  is  devious  and  full  of  toil ; 
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it  is  biuckcd  by  fallen  trunks  mingled  in  jrerplexing  confueion,  and  un- 
less [ic  is  where  a  road  hits  been  opened  thu  progress  of  nn  lionr  ia 
counted  hy  feet  or  yards,  in  place  of  the  niiies  left  behind  in  the  o|>en 
coutitiy. 

Et^peeiiilly  in  the  mountain  ravines,  where  the  trees  have  been  swept 
down  by  the  torrents,  is  the  way  thus  obstrnctcd.  Trees  and  greitt  stones 
are  piled  closely  together,  and  sometimes  they  form  an  arch  beneath  which 
tlic  stream  meiuidei-s  during  the  dry  season. 


A.-,dfi3.       ^t^'^ 


Tilt'  (iriit  part  of  tho  downward  joiirnuy  is  generally  along  the  valley 
of  a  river  llowing  fruin  the  mountain,  but  after  some  thousands  of  feet 
of  detL'ent  it  i.-i  niicefsjiry  to  fulUnv  a  larfjcr  stream,  and  eross  one  by  one 
its  ininiiM-ous  tribntarii's.  There  are  fii'sh  and  gii^at  dltiicnlties  in  this 
part  of  the  rtiute.  After  eri.Sfinj;  a  stream  its  bank  must  bo  ascended, 
sometimes  aimoj^t  precipitonnly,  tlien  a  dividing  ridge  is  traversed,  and 
then  comes  the  descent  intu  Iho  next  valley.  In  this  way  the  main 
valley  is  descended  until  the  lower  country  is  reached,  wliero  the  river 
becomes  traii(|ui1,  and  ignited  to  navigation  by  canoes  or  other  craft. 
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Dr.  Bronson  and  bis  young  companions  travelled  thus  down  the  east- 
ern elope  of  the  Andes  into  the  valley  of  the  Beni.  Ten  days  after 
their  departure  from  Huancand  they  reached  the  point  were  it  was  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  nniles;  the  drivers  were  paid  off  and  discharged,  and 
were  ready  to  start  back  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Fortunately,  they 
found  an  engagement  with  a  merchant  who  had  some  goods  to  transport 
over  the  mountains,  and  was  glad  to  secure  their  services. 

For  the  next  thirty  miles  the  way  was  so  steep  and  rough  as  to  be  im- 
practicable for  even  the  sure-footed  mule.  Travellers  have  the  choice  of 
the  silla  or  to  go  on  foot,  while  their  baggage  is  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men. 

Frai»k  and  Fred  looked  doubtingly  at  the  silla,  and  so  did  the  Doctor. 
They  preferred  to  walk,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bronson  each  of  the 
party  engaged  a  silla,  to  be  used  whenever  he  was  inclined  to  it. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what  the  silla  is.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Fred  : 

"A  bamboo  chair  is  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  slllero,  or  porter,  by 
means  of  belts  going  around  his  chest  and  another  wiiich  crosses  his  fore- 
head. The  traveller  sits  in  this  chair,  with  his  feet  supported  on  a  step 
which  forms  part  of  the  conveyance.  He  must  sit  perfectly  still  while 
the  sillero  is  in  motion,  as  the  least  change  of  position  might  cause  the 
porter  to  stumble  and  fall,  and  a  fall  among  the  rocks  is  liable  to  be  a  very 
serious  affair  for  both  parties. 

"Mr.  Horton,  in  his  '  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes,'  tells  of  a  Spanish 
officer  who  was  travelling  in  tliis  way,  and  wore  a  pair  of  spurs  with  which 
he  occasionally  prodded  the  porter,  to  urge  him  to  greater  speed.  The 
latter  took  a  fearful  reveiio:e. 

"  Maddened  with  the  pain  produced  by  the  cruel  spurs,  he  pitched  his 
rider  headlong  over  a  precipice,  where  there  was  a  sheer  fall  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet.  The  officer  was  killed  instantlv,  and  before  his  com- 
panions  could  secure  the  sillero  the  latter  fled  into  the  forest  and  escaped. 
The  scene  of  this  occurrence  is  pointed  out,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  It  is  easv  to  see  that  the  traveller  is  entirelv  at  the 
mercy  of  his  carrier;  knowing  this,  we  were  careful  to  secure  tlie  good- 
will of  our  silleros  by  promising  an  extra  payment  if  they  went  through 
without  accident. 

"We  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  distance;  it  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  we  walked  over  the  easiest  part  of  the  route,  and  rode  where 
the  way  was  dangerous,  except  in  a  few  places.  Manuel  told  us  that  these 
men  were  accustomed  to  this  work  from  the  time  they  were  able  to  carry 
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bordeDB,  and  tliey  knew  evev^-  inch  of  tlie  way.  It  \yas  really  safer  for  iis 
to  ride  on  their  backs,  in  the  daiigerons  places,  tlian  to  attempt  to  walk; 
they  knew  esactly  where  to  put  their  feet  at  every  step,  while  we  did  not. 
We  followed  his  advice  and  found  it  correct,  and  we  were  very  careful, 
yoD  may  be  sure,  not  to  move  a  muscle  when  ascending  or  descending  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  ravines." 

Three  days  were  consumed  in  this  journey  of  thirty  miles.  The  por- 
ters with  the  baggage  led  the  caravan,  and  sontetimes  tliey  were  an  liour 
or  more  in  advance  of  the  traveliei-s.  At  night  tiiey  spread  a  small  tent, 
which  formed  a  part  of  their  equipment,  and  were  tlius  sheltered  from 
the  weather.  It  was  necessary  to  wenr  ruhber  clothing,  as  the  rains  weie 
frequent,  and  even  with  this  precaution  the  evening  generally  found  them 
wet  throngli  to  the  skin.  But  a  change  to  dry  clothing  and  several  cnps 
of  steaming  hot  tea  witli  their  supper  drove  away  all  suggestions  of  rheu- 
matism and  kindred  ills  resulting  from  tlie  dampness,  and  they  finished 
the  novel  ride  without  a  mishap. 

Fred  took  note  of  the  changes  in  the  animal  life  as  they  descended 
from  the  crest;  of  the  great  Andean  c-luiiii.  In  the  mountains  they  fre- 
Hiienlly  saw  the  condor,  the  giant  bird  of  South  America,  whose  range  ex- 
teiiiis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn  to  ihe  Strait  of  Magellan.  Both  the 
youths  wei-e  disappointed  in  the6i?.eof  the  condor,  which  had  been  grossly 
exaggerated  in  the  tales  of  travellers  and  the  accounts  of  the  old  histori- 
an?. He  has  been  represented  as  having  wings  spreading  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  largest  they  could  hear  of  tneasui'ed 
tliirlccn  feet,  and  even  this  was  not  entirely  authentic;  the  largest  they 
law  was  nine  feet  across  the  wings ;  Humboldt  never  found  one  of  more 
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thaii  nine  feet,  and  the  largest  speei- 
men  seen  by  Darwin  measured  eight 
luiJ  a  lialf  feet.  Tlie  body  from  the 
tip  of  tliG  beak  to  the  und  of  tlie  tail 
is  from  three  to  three  and  a  liaif 
feet  in  extreme  length. 

Eqnully  exaggerated  were  the 
stories  abont  tlie  condors  attacking 
men  or  carrying  away  children ;  they 
belong  to  the  vulture  family,  and 
thoagh  tliey  eometiniGS  carry  off 
small  animals,  tliey  greatly  prefer  to 
feed  npon  carcasises  of  horses,  cattle, 
or  similar  beasts.  Tliey  live  usually 
in  the  moimtains,  but  on  the  west 
coast  lliey  come  down  to  the  sea  to 
feed  npon  dead  whales,  and  they 
si^rve  as  scavengers  oli  some  of  the 
cattle  estates  of  Pern  and  other  South  Americ;iii  countries. 

Fnmk  tried  a  shot  at  a  condor  one  day,  but  tiie  bird  flew  away 
nnhanncd.  After  his  excitement  was  over  the  youth  wondered  what 
lie  wonld  have  dune  with  liis  prize  if  the  shot  bad  been  successful.  An 
Indian  ullered  to  capture  one  alive  for  a  ccuple  of  dollars;  Frank  de- 
dined  the  proposal,  but  gave  the  man  a  small  present  to  tell  how  it  was 
done. 


"  Easy  emiiiirb,"  was  tlie  reply, 
for  the  tirst  dead  ox,  and  im- 
mediately  build  a  pen  around 
him.  Tlie  condor  cannot  rise 
from  tlie  ground  without  run- 
ning a  short  distance  to  get  a 
headway,  and  this  is  the  reason 
wiiy  I  make  the  pen. 

"  When  my  pen  is  done  I  go 
away.  Tiie  condors  come  down 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  and 
when  llicy  have  gorged  them- 
selves full  I  eouie  around  again. 
Tiiey  eaniiot  fly  because  they  are 
so  filled  with  food,  and,  besides, 


"I  should  watch 


a  cattle  estate 
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they  cannot  get  the  short  run  they  want  to  rise  in  tlie  air,  bceaiiee  lliey 
are  in  tlie  pen.  I  tlirow  a  la^so  around  one  of  tliein;  he  figlits ;  I 
throw  another  lasso  and  anotlier;  lie  tires  himself  out  figliting;  then  I 
tie  more  ropes  around  liini,  put  liiin  in  a  cage,  cut  tlie  ropes,  and  you 
bave  him  safe  for  two  dollars." 

Frank  tlionght  lie  wonid  like  a  condor's  egg,  and  would  pay  a  gcKid 
price  for  it.  He  was  told  that  few  persons  had  ever  seen  an  egg  of  the 
c-ondor,  partly  for  the  reason  that  the  nests  of  this  bird  arc  built  on  higli 
cliffs,  almost  if  not  quite  inaccessible,  and  partly  because  the  Indians  have 
a  superstitious  fear  of  going  in  search  of  them.  And  besides  their  snper- 
stition  there  is  the  dread  of  the  bird  itself,  which  will  tight  in  defence  of 
its  nest,  and  is  a  match  for  a  full-grown  man,  unless  his  assailant  is  armed 
with  a  gun.  It  is  no  easy  Tnatter  to  shoot  a  condor,  as  the  skin  is  very 
tcngh  and  protected  by  a  dense  mass  of  feathers. 

They  looked  for  wild  vicnnas  among  the  mountains,  but  saw  none. 
Manael  said  there  were  lions  farther  down,  and  when  tliey  descended  be- 
low the  timber  line  he  pointed  out  some  tracks  which  he  declared  were 
made  by  that  beast.  The  lion  is  better  described  as  the  piiina,  or  cougar, 
and  it  has  a  range  from  the  lowlands  up  to  an  elevation  of  ten  or  twelce 
tlionsand  feet.  It  is  not  a  courageous  animal,  and  will  flee  from  datiger 
if  it  has  tlio  opportunity. 

A  more  dangerous  beast  than  the  puma  is  the  jaguar,  or  o?ica,  which  is 
nol  infrequently  (.'ailed  tiger.  lie  is  the  most  savage  and  the  strongest  ani- 
mal in  the  South  American  continent,  and  in  some  regions  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  cattle,  though  he  rarely  attacks  man  unless  pursued  tind  assailed.  He 
is  spotted  like  the  leopard,  but  his  spots  are  angular  instead  of  rounded, 
and  there  are  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  spots.  Humboldt  says  he  saw 
a  jaguar  "  whose  length  surpassed  that  of  any  of  the  tigers  of  India 
which  lie  had  seen  in  the  collections  of  Europe."  He  haunts  the  bor- 
ders of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  his  favorite  food  is  the  capybara ;  the  lat- 
ter is  the  largest  of  living  rodents,  and  resembles  a  greatly  overgrown 
gtiinea-pig.  The  capybara  is  amphibious  ami  gregarious,  and  is  found  all 
thrnugh  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  and 
its  tribntaries;  he  is  sometimes  called 
the  watefrhog,  from  his  general  re- 
BemblsDce  to  the  animal  which  supplies 
ns  with  pork.  His  length  often  ex- 
ceeds three  feet,  and  the  naturalists 
uy  he  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
rodents  and  the  pacbvderms. 
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Tlie  first  game  seciireil  by  oiir  friends  was  a  capybara.  It  was  resting 
comfortably  on  tlie  hank  of  a  river,  wbeie  it  wae  seen  by  tiie  sliarp  oyea 
of  Manuel.  Tiie  guide  made  tlie  motion  of  bringing  a  gun  to  liis  ehotiider, 
and  tlien  l)cc1(oned  for  Frank  to  advance ;  t)ic  latter  took  liis  nfle  from  itB 
sliiiif,  and  caucionsly  crept  forward  in  tlie  direction  indicated.  Consider- 
able maiKfinvring  ^ms  rcqnii'ed  to  get  a  good  position  for  a  shot,  as 
ManncI  bad  previously  explained  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  animal 
instantly,  or  it  wonld  dart  into  tlic  water  and  be  lost. 

The  rest  of  tlie  party  remained  qnietly  in  the  rear  until  Frank  bad 
gained  the  place  he  wanted.  Then  a  well-directed  bullet  crashed  through 
tbe  capybara's  brain  ;  Mannel  ran  forward  and  secui'ed  the  prize,  which 
fnrniisbcd  fresh  meat  for  the  next  meal.  It  was  a  weleome  addition  to 
their  stores,  as  t!io  flesh  proved  excellent  eating;  the  good  taste  of  the 
jaguar  was  commended,  and  Fred  fiai<l  be  wondered  that  the  beast  of  prey 
should  condoriceiid  to  kill  cattle  as  long  as  capybara  meat  was  obtainable. 
Elated  with  his  success  in  tbe 
:_-;?;-,      ■  .   (  .  hunting-field,  Frank  desired  to  try  his 

skill  upon  a  jaguar,  but  was  advised  to 
be  careful,  ilaiuiel  said  there  was 
very  little  probability  of  bis  having  the 
chance  to  sbo"t  at  one,  as  the  jaguar 
rarely  sliciws  himself.  He  prefers  see- 
ing to  being  seen,  and  unless  you  catch 
him  swJMiining  in  the  rivers  or  lagoons 
there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  ever 
setting  eyes  on  him. 

"  It  sometimes  happens,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  that  tbe  jaguar  is  seen  in  the 
water  from  a  steamer  on  tbe  river.  A 
fiicnd  of  mine  was  ascending  the 
Anuizon  some  yeaiB  ago  on  one  of  the 
Ih-azilian  bouts.  Jnst  as  they  rounded 
a  bend  in  the  river  tbe  pilot  saw  a  jaguar  swimming  from  one  bank 
to  the  other  and  nearly  in  mid-stream.  The  boat  was  turned  in  his 
direction  ;  the  jaguar  increased  his  speed,  but  could  not  escape.  Tbe  odds 
of  steam  against  muscle  proved  too  much  for  the  muscle;  tbe  animal  turned 
for  the  side  whence  be  started,  but  tbe  boat  turned  too  and  pressed  him 
closely.  Then  he  was  forced  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river  again;  a 
small  boat  was  lowered,  as  it  conid  follow  his  turnings  much  more  readily 
than  the  unwieldy  steamer,     A  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the  oare  brought 
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the  boat  ncRi-  Iiim  ;  a  lasso  was  thrown  over  liis  bead,  and  then  he  wheeled 
abont  and  attacked  hie  pursuers. 

"  They  had  him  at  an  advantage,  as  he  could  not  snstain  himself  in  the 
water  and  maintain  a  vigorous  fight  at  the  same  time.  Just  as  his  paws 
toncbed  tlie  side  of  the  boat  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet  from  a  revolver; 
Ilia  body  was  towed  to  the  steamer  and  taken  on  board,  where  the  skin  was 
removed  and  carefully  preserved.  lie  was  one  of  the  largest  of  hia  race, 
and  estimated  to  be  only  an  inch  or  two  less  than  three  feet  high  at  the 
ghonlder  when  standing  ereet.  He  could  have  slaughtered  and  dragged 
off  an  ox  easily.  The  jaguar's  method  of  killing  horses  or  oxen  is  to  spring 
on  the  back,  and  break  the  animal's  net-k  by  a  single  blow  of  his  powerful 
paw." 


"Tiie  jaguar  will  dig  in  the  sand  for  turtle's  eggs,"  said  Manuel,  "and 
lie  will  also  kill  and  devour  turtles  of  good  size;  he  can  scoop  out  their 
shells  as  easily  as  though  he  had  all  the  implements  of  a  skilfnl  cook,  and 
he  will  stand  in  the  water,  where  he  seizes  tish  with  his  paws  and  tosses 
them  on  shore.  If  captured  when  very  young  he  can  be  made  as  docile 
as  a  kitten,  bnt  when  he  gets  his  growth  and  strength  lie  is  a  dangerous 
pet.  I  had  one  once,"  continued  the  guide,  ''and  didn't  realize  what 
he  was  nntil  he  one  day  came  near  eating  up  one  of  my  friends  while 
playing  with  him.  I  concluded  ho  was  not  good  to  have  abont  a  family, 
and  sold  him  to  a  collector  of  curiosities." 

Fred  asked  what  the  collector  did  with  him. 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  a  hard  time  with  the  beast,"  said  Manuel.  "  He 
went  down  the  Amazon,  and  was  sevenil  months  on  the  voyage.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Para  the  animal  was  nearly  full-grown,  and  though  per- 
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fectly  siibmissit-e  was  averse  to  faiiiilinrity  on  tlie  part  of  strangers.  He 
bit  tlie  liand  of  a  passenger  on  one  of  tlie  steamers,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  stmt  )iirii  in  a  cngc;  this  made  liini  ill-natured,  and  lie  refnsed  to  he 
quiet  except  in  tlio  presence  of  lits  owner. 


"  Wlien  (lie  collector  readied  Para  lie  received  letters  tliat  called  Iiitn 
down  tlie  const,  and  coiiiiielled  liiin  to  part  with  liis  pet.  lie  tried  to  sell 
tlie  beast,  but  nobody  in  I'ara  wanted  to  buy  a  tiger ;  then  he  tried  to  give 
him  away,  lint  nulioily  would  accept  a  tijrer  as  a  gift ;  next  he  offered  him 
to  the  city  to  start  a  rnetiagerie  with,  but  the  city  didn't  propose  starting 
one:  he  tried  t<)  hire  somebody  to  kill  the  beast,  bnt  nolmdy  would  take 
the  contract ;  then  he  caged  him  for  shipment  to  F^ngland,  but  the  agent 
of  t!ie  steamer  refnscil  the  freight;  the  hotel-keeper  wouldn't  accept  the 
tiger  as  security  fur  the  gentleman's  board,  and  altogether  he  was  in  an 
awl< ward  pi-etl icamen t, 

'•  When  the  sonthward-bonnd  steamer  arrived  he  took  the  tiger  and 
cage  ahmg  as  ]>art  of  his  [x-rsonal  baggage,  having  placed  a  large  stone  in 
the  hottoin  of  the  cage  for  the  animal  to  'scratch  Ids  claws  upon.'  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  deiiinrided  extra  payment  for  such  a  package,  the 
passenger  refused  it,  and  during  the  altci-cation  the  cage  and  contents 
were  thrown  overboard.  The  stone  csirried  the  whole  thing  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  it  rested."' 

'■Tliat  was  the  end  of  the  jagnar,  I  supiviscT'  queried  Fred. 

'"The  end  of  the  animal,"'  was  the  reidy,  "but  not  of  the  owner's 
troubles.  AVhen  the  steamer  returned  to  I'ara  the  anthoritiea  presented 
the  captain  with  a  bill  for  violating  an  ordinance  relative  to  obstrnctingf 
the  harbor  by  throwing  things  overboard.     lie  escaped  responsibility  on 
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tbe  ground  that  the  animal  was  the  personal  luggage  of  the  passeuger ; 
when  the  latter  came  again  to  Para  he  was  presented  with  the  account, 
and  had  to  pay  it." 

"  He  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,"  remarked  Frank,  "  and  didn't 
hesitate  to  pay  the  final  bill." 

"Quite  likely,"  answered  Manncl.  "  But  somebody  had  fished  up  the 
drowned  beast,  and  stuffed  the  akin.  When  the  traveller  had  settled  with 
the  lothorities  the  skin  was  brought  to  him.  He  paid  for  the  work  of 
fveserration,  and  then  sent  the  specimen  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  care 
of  a  taxidermist.  It  arrived  in  bad  condition,  at  least  the  taxidermist  said 
BO,  IB  he  sent  a  bill  for  repairs,  and  explained  that  he  supposed  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  have  the  skin  in  proper  shape  when  presented  to  his  friend. 
"He  paid  this  bill,  and  happily  it  was  the  last.  I  don't  believe  he  will 
boy  another  jaguar  in  a  hurry." 

Manuel's  story  was  voted  a  good  one,  and  worthy  of  preservation — 
like  the  hide  of  the  animal  whose  adventures  it  recorded.  Frank  agreed 
to  be  the  taxidermist  of  the  story,  without  charge  ;  he  rendered  Manners 
flaent  Spanish  into  the  vernacular  of  the  United  States,  wherein  it  is  here 
presented. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DOWN  THE  RIVER.— ARRIVAL  ON  THE  HENL— BIRDS  OF  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY.— 
BOILDISG  A  HLT.— HUNTING  WITH  POISONED  ARROWS.— TURTLES,  AND  TUR- 
TLE-HUNTING. 

ALL  were  heartily  glad  to  terminate  tbe  jonmey  by  mule  and  on  foot, 
and  there  was  Eoiind  sleep  in  their  little  tent  on  the  night  following 
their  arrival  at  the  village  on  the  river's  bank.  They  were  up  early,  aod 
for  two  or  tliree  hours  were  occupied  with  paying  the  carriers,  and  negoti- 
ating for  canoes  for  the  voyage  down  the  stream.  The  settlement  with 
the  carriers  was  less  diflicult  than  the  engagement  of  the  canoes.  Tbe 
price  for  land  transportation  bad  been  agreed  upon  beforehand,  so  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  dispute;  the  porters  of  the  sillas  had  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  value  of  their  services  in  bringing  their  charges  through  with- 
out accident ;  bnt  the  question  did  iiot  rise  to  anything  like  a  serious  mis- 
understanding. 
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The  Indians  of  the  village  were  disinclined  to  move,  as  it  bapjiened 
to  be  a  period  of  festival,  and  they  resented  the  idea  of  stopping  their 
rejoicings  in  order  to  make  a  voyage  down  the  river.  Manuel  argued  that 
it  was  a  downward  voyage,  and  they  would  have  no  hard  work  to  do ;  by 
the  time  they  were  at  their  journey's  end  the  festival  would  be  over,  and 
consequently  the  proposed  trip  would  not  really  interfere  with  their 
amusements.  They  admitted  the  force  of  his  suggestion,  and  when  this 
was  fairly  conceded  the  negotiations  proceeded,  with  some  hitches,  to  a 
happy  termination. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  secure  an  early  departure,  they  did  not  get 
away  until  the  morning  of  the  third  day  following  their  arrival  from  the 
Andes.  Four  canoes  were  engaged ;  two  for  the  baggage,  and  two  for  the 
three  travellers  and  their  guide.  The  canoes  were  each  about  twenty  feet 
long,  and  two  in  width;  they  were  hollowed  from  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  closely  resembled  the  American  "dugout."  In  fact  they  were  liter- 
ally of  that  type  of  craft,  and  reminded  Frank  and  Fred  of  the  boats 
they  had  seen  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  at  Singapore  and  Point  do 
Galle. 

Each  canoe  had  four  rowers,  and  a  popero^  or  pilot ;  the  latter  was  an 
important  personage,  as  the  safety  of  the  boat  in  the  rapids  depended  upon 
bis  watchfulness,  and  his  prompt  action  in  moments  of  peril.  The  bag- 
gage was  placed  in  two  of  the  canoes ;  the  third  was  occupied  by  Doctor 
Bronson  and  Frank,  while  the  fourth  held  Fred  and  the  guide.  The 
Doctor  and  Frank  led  the  advance,  while  Fred  and  the  guide  brought  up 
the  rear,  the  baggage  canoes  being  in  the  centre  of  the  column.  After  an 
affectionate  parting  of  the  Indians  with  their  friends  on  shore  the  canoes 
^ere  manned,  and  the  flotilla  was  under  way.  The  leave-taking  of  the 
Indians  was  peculiar ;  they  clasped  hands,  then  kissed  the  hands  alter- 
iiately,  and  then  kjssed  each  other.  As  each  Indian  was  obliged  to  go 
through  this  ceremony  with  every  one  whom  he  left  behind,  the  oscula- 
.  tioD  consumed  considerable  time. 

The  canoes  were  to  take  them  to  the  point  where  the  river  they  were 
descending  unites  with  the  Beni ;  it  was  estimated  that  the  downward 
jonmey  would  occupy  two  days,  while  the  Indians  would  be  eight  or  ten 
days  in  returning.  In  descending  they  keep  the  canoes  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  take  advantage  of  the  current,  but  in  ascending  they  hug 
the  banks,  and  propel  the  boat  by  means  of  poles,  or  by  dragging  it  around 
the  rapids.  The  current  is  swift,  as  there  is  a  considerable  fall  to  the  river ; 
nowhere  was  the  flow  less  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  in  many  places  it 
tmoonted  to  five  miles.     Several  rapids  were  passed  which  had  a  danger- 
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ous  appearance,  and  nndoubtedly  they  would  have  been  full  of  peril  to  anj 
one  unaccustomod  to  them. 

Dr.  BroiiBon  certainly  looked  very  serions  while  passing  the  first  of  tlie 
rapids,  and  the  face  of  Frank  wore  an  expression  of  anxiety.  Bnt  their 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  result  was  removed  when  they  saw  the  skill  witli 
whicli  the  popero  swung  his  long  paddle,  dexteroosly  bronght  the  canoe 
around  when  it  seemed  about  to  go  headlong  on  a  rock,  and  let  it  glide 
past  a  wliirling  eddy  which  threatened  to  swamp  it.  They  were  only  a 
few  minutes  in  tlie  rapid,  but  it  seemed  at  least  an  hour  to  the  travellers. 

The  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river  showed  that  they  were  in  the 
tropics.  Pahns  of  several  varieties  were  visible,  bamboos  grew  luxuriantly, 
banana  biislies  were  numerous,  while  papayas,  plantains,  and  similar  vege- 
table growths  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.     Frank  bad  bis  rifle  ready  for 
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use  in  case  of  large  game,  but  none  was  discovered  ;  birds  rich  in  plnmage 
flew  amoDg  tbe  trees,  but,  like  most  of  tlie  birds  of  the  tropics,  they  wei-e 
seen  rather  than  heard.  Few  tropical  birds  have  the  power  of  song,  and 
it  is  possible  that  their  brilliant  feathers  are  given  in  compensation  for 
their  deprivation. 

Bnl  do  not  nnderBtJinil  tliat  nil  tVie  birds  of 
Soatn  America  are  unuiu^ieal.  Un  tlie  bor- 
dere  of  Guiana  is  a  mro  bird,  known  as  the 
Umponga  or  Campanero,  wliich  may  be  ren- 
dered into  English  as  "  the  tolling-bell  bird." 
It  is  white,  and  somewhat  smaller  tiian  a  dove, 
and  has  a  black  tubercle  under  the  beak.  One 
traveller,  Waterton,  says  of  this  bird,  "  Or- 
pheus himself  would  drop  his  lute  to  listen  to 
him,  so  sweet,  so  novel,  and  ro- 

inantic  is  the  toll  of  the  pretty, 

snow-white  campanero."  Sydney 

Smith,  in   reviewing  Waterloo's 

narrative,  says 

"The    campanero 

inay  be  heard  three     -O 

miles!  This  single 

little   bird    being 

more     powerful 

'kn  the  belfry  of 

*  cathedral    ri 


ing  for  a  new  dean!  It  ia  impossible  to  contra- 
dict a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  forests  of 
Cayenne,  but  we  are  determined,  as  soon  as  a 
campanero  is  brought  to  England,  to  make  him  toll 

in  a  pnblic  place,  and  have  the  distance  measured." 

Professor  Orton  says  the  most  remarkable  songster  of 

the  Amazonian  forest  is  the  Eealejo,  or  organ  bird.     Its 
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notes  are  as  tnnsical  as  tlie  flageolet.  Another  anthorit;  Bft;s  it  is  the  only 
songster  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  natives.  Tlie  umbrella  bird 
has  &  deep,  loud,  and  long  fluty  note,  which  can  be  heard  a  great  distance 
through  the  forest.  He  is  black  as  a  ci'ow,  and  iias  a  crest  of  waving 
plumes  above  his  head,  while  there  is  a  long  lobe  below  his  neck  covered 
with  blue  feathers  so  glossy  that  they  shine  at  every  movement  he 
makes. 

Bofoi-e  reaching  the  river  onr  friends  had  seen  a  good  manyhomming- 
birds,  and  Frank  tried  in  vain  to 
secure  specimens  of  these  tiniest 
members  of  the  feathered  race.  On 
the  river  he  was  more  fortunate,  and 
lie  made  sketches  of  some  of  the 
Tnost  remarkable,  after  fixing  them 
upon  wires,  to  give  the  greatest  pos- 
sible resemblance  to  life.  There  ia 
one  variety  that  lias  two  long  feath- 
ers forming  the  tail ;  each  of  these 
feathers  has  a  broad  tnft  at  the  end, 
and  when  the  bird  darts  among  the 
leaves  and  flowers  the  tail  seems 
like  a  flash  of  bright  color  among 
the  varied  hues  of  the  foliage. 
A  little  past  noon  the  foremost  boat  drew  up  at  the  bank,  and  the 
others  followed  its  example.  Here  they  remained  an  hour,  wliile  the  boat- 
men pariook  of  their  repast  of  bananas  and  parched  corn,  and  the  civilized 
travellers  regaled  themselves  upon  provisions  better  suited  to  American 
tastes.  Frank  and  Fred  endeavored  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  forest,  but  the 
way  was  blocked  by  vines  and  thick  undergrowth,  so  that  their  advance 
was  slight. 

Frank  saw  a  toucan,  one  of  those  comical  birds,  with  an  enormons 
beak  which  seems  specially  made  for  devouring  bananas;  the  bird  was 
seated  on  the  sloping  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  close  observation  showed  the 
head  of  aiiotlicr  bird  of  the  same  kind  protruding  from  the  wood.  Frank 
guessed  rightly  that  he  had  come  upon  a  pair  of  toucans  and  their  nest. 
The  toui-an  makes  his  home  in  a  hollow  tree,  as  his  bill  is  qnite  nnadapted 
to  ncst-building  after  the  manner  of  the  robin  or  the  oriole.  Think  of  a 
toucan  endeavoring  to  weave  a  nest  like  the  graceful  stmctnre  the  oriole 
hangs  from  the  tree!  As  well  expect  to  see  a  lace  collar  wrought  with  a 
crowbar. 
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On  they  went  through  the  tropical  forest,  along  the  swiftly  flowing 
river,  paeeing  now  and  then  little  stretches  of  open  pampas  or  grassy  plain, 
where  there  is  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  At  night  they  halted  at  an 
island ;  the  boatmen  always  prefer  to  pass  the  nights  on  islands  when 
journeying  along  the  river,  as  they  are  then  much  more  secure  against  the 
wild  Indians  who  might  do  them  harm.  Most  of  the  hostiles  are  without 
boats,  and  even  when  possessing  them  they  are  cautious  about  venturing 
on  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack.  They  greatly  prefer 
to  have  a  eafc  line  of  retreat  behind  tlicm  in  the  shape  of  the  forest, 
where  pursnit  is  next  to  impossible. 

At  their  second  day's  nooning  it  was  Fred's  turn  to  make  a  discovery 
in  ornithology.  Several  times  tliey  had  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the  par- 
rot, but  had  not  succeeded  in  detecting  the  bird  that  made  it ;  at  the  halt- 
ing-place we  have  just  mentioned  Fred  saw  two  or  three  parrots  among 
tlie  trees  just  as  hie  boat  swung  to  the  sliore,  but  they  flew  away  at  the 
approach  of  their  disturbers  and  disappeared.  As  soon  as  they  had  landed, 
tlie  youth  followed  in  the  direction  the  birds  had  taken,  and  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  them  again ;  evidently  tliey  were  near  their  nesting- 
place,  but  they  did  not  manifest  any  willingness  to  invite  the  stranger  to 
■ee  them  at  home. 
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The  hooked  bill  of  the  parrot  is  ue  inconvenient  in  neet-inaking  aB  the 
great  beak  of  the  toucan ;  tlie  philosophical  bird  accepts  the  sitnation, 
and  rears  its  young  in  a  hollow  tree,  like  its  huge-billed  friend.  Parrots 
are  more  numerous  than  toucans  and  also  more  noisy;  probably  for  these 
reasons  they  are  seen  quite  frequently,  while  the  discovery  of  a  toucan  is 
not  easily  made.  The  Doctor  said  a  traveller  might  make  the  descent  of 
the  Amazon  without  seeing  one  of  the  latter  birds,  while  he  wonid  en- 
counter tlie  parrot  very  often.  Consequently  Frank  might  feel  prond  of 
what  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  and  but  for  the  accident  of  stumbling 
upon  the  locality  of  the  nest  he  would  not  have  been  thus  favored.  Occa- 
sionally parrots  and  toucans  are  found  together;  both  are  gregarious, and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  birds  of  South  America. 


To  tlie  parrot  family  belong  the  true  parrots,  paroquets,  and  i 
Paroquets  go  in  flocks,  while  the  parrots  always  fly  in  pairs,  though  they 
flock  together  in  large  numbers  on  the  trees.  A  few  Indian  tribes  consid- 
er the  macaw  sacred,  and  it  is  called  by  some  of  them  "  the  bird  of  the  sun." 

It  was  near  evening  wlicn  they  reached  their  destination,  a  village  of 
perhaps  fifty  huts,  on  the  tongue  of  laud  forming  the  junction  between 
the  Eeni  and  tlie  river  they  liad  descended.  Half  tlie  payment  for  the 
boats  and  boatmen  had  been  made  before  starting;  the  balance  was  now 
due,  but  by  common  consent  the  settlement  was  postponed  till  morning. 
All  the  huts  wei-c  so  intolerably  dirty  that  the  travellers  refused  to  oc- 
cui>y  one  of  tlieui;  the  little  tent  was  spread  near  the  cleanest  of  the 
huts,  the  baggage  being  piled  in  the  latter,  in  charge  of  Manuel,  while  the 
Doctor  and  his  young  companions  slept  under  canvas. 
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Tlie     boiitmen 

were    paid   off   in 

tlie    morning,  aud 

stai-ted  at  once  on 

their   liomeward 

journey.      Tho 

prospects    for    an 

iimiiediiite  dupaiT- 

nre  down  the  Beni  were  not  brilliant,  as  most 

of  the  Indians  were  away,  and  nobody  could 

(ay  when  they  would  return.     They  were  absent  on   a  turtle-hunting 

expedition  along  the  Beni;  they  might  be  back  in  a  day  or  not  for  a 

week.     Quien  sahe  f 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  Doctor;  "what  can't  be  ciircd  must  be  en- 
dnred.  We  will  build  a  hut  for  ourselves,  and  study  the  Beni  and  anj- 
tlitng  else  that  comes  in  our  way.  We  can  make  excursions  into  the 
forest  and  learn  something  of  the  country.  The  time  will  not  be  wasted, 
by  any  means." 

Frank  and  Fred  assented  readily  to  the  proposal ;  in  fact,  they  never 
did  anything  else  when  the  Doctor  gave  advice  or  BUggestions. 
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But  it  was  easier  to  agree  to  build  a  hut  than  to  build  it.  Labor  was 
not  easy  to  obtain. 

The  forest  supplied  the  material,  but  it  was  difficult  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  do  anything.  After  considerable  argument  they  prevailed 
upon  some  of  the  men  to  cut  the  requisite  bamboos,  and  bring  them  to 
the  spot  selected  for  the  temporary  dwelling.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  youths  and  their  guide,  the  walls  were  put  up  by  driving  some  of  the 
bamboos  into  the  ground;  a  space  was  left  for  a  doorway;  the  roof  was 
put  on,  and  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  Pandanns  palm ,  and  by  night 
full  the  new  house  was  completed.     It  measured  about  twelve  feet  by 


tiftecM,  and  was  admirably  ventilated ;  the  total  cost  was  estimated  at  Biz 
doUare  and  a  half,  and  it  was  pronounced  one  of  the  handsomest  atrnct- 
ures  in  the  village.  The  Indians  were  well  paid  for  their  labor,  according 
to  the  rates  of  the  local  trades  union ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
building  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  alcalde,  or  chief  man  of  the 
village,  after  the  departure  of  the  strangers. 

The  alcalde  surveyed  tlio  edifice  with  evident  pride,  and  the  Doctor 
tliouglit  he  discovered  an  avaricious  expression  on  the  felIow*e  face. 
Frank  and  Fred  thought  likewise. 

"I  tell  yon  what  it  is,"  said  Fred,  "we  have  'builded  wiser  than  we 
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knew.'  He  will  be  anxious  enough  to  get  m  away  in  order  to  take  po»- 
EeBBion  of  hie  new  residence." 

"I  wa«  thinking  the  same  thing,"  said  Frank,  "and  we  shall' save 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  huilding  when  we  make  our  hargain  with  the 
alcalde  for  boats,  to  go  down  the  river," 

It  was  the  Sret  new  house  erected  in  that  village  for  several  years, 
and  the  alcalde  was  covetoiia.  The  prediction  of  the  youths  was  correct, 
and  the  old  fellow  was  quite  active  in  speeding  the  pairing  guests.  When 
the  Indians  returned  from  their  turtle-hunt  the  bargains  were  easily 
made  and  the  necessary  boats  and  men  obtained.  But  they  did  not  re- 
turn for  a  week,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for  them  we  wilt  take  a  glance 
at  the  Beni  and  observe  its  peculiarities. 

The  Beni  is  formed  by  several  head  streams,  that  rise  in  the  Andes 
east  and  northeast  of  the  plain  of  Titicaca.  It  flows  to  the  northwest 
for  about  three  hundred  mites,  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  and  then  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil.  Here  it  enters  the 
lladeira,  which  is  formed  by  the  Mamor6  and  Itdnez  Bivers,  and  from 
the  point  of  junction  its  name  and  identity  are  lost.     It  is  the  largest  of 
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the  affluents  of  the  Madeira,  and  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  both  the  other 
streams  combined.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  fifty  feet 
deep,  and  is  estimated  to  discharge  at  an  ordinary  stage  five  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  water  every  second. 

The  Beni  and  its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  the  interior  of  Bolivia;  how  far  this  navigation  may  be  carried 
is  not  known,  as  no  complete  survey  has  been  made.  With  a  fleet  of 
steamboats  on  the  Beni  and  its  kindred  streams,  and  a  railway  around  the 
falls  of  the  Madeira,  the  resources  of  Bolivia  could  be  developed  with 
ease;  until  that  work  is  accomplished  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try can  never  be  extensive. 

Through  much  of  its  course  the  Beni  runs  through  forests,  but  there  is 
also  a  wide  extent  of  pampas  or  grassy  plains,  where  millions  of  cattle  and 
horses  might  find  pasturage.  So  abundant  and  cheap  are  the  cattle  at 
the  present  time  that  they  are  killed  for  their  hides  alone,  the  flesh  being 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  other  rivers  that  form  the  Madeira  trav- 
erse a  similar  countrv,  but  have  their  sources  farther  east  than  those  of 
the  Beni.  They  are  fed  by  the  rains  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the 
easterly  winds,  which  are  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 

Frank  and  Fred  were  not  slow  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Indians 
during  their  stay  at  the  village;  through  the  aid  of  Manuel,  who  under- 
stood the  language  of  this  people,  they  learned  some  of  the  ways  of  na- 
tive life  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  ask 
questions  about  anything  they  saw;  sometimes  the  answers  were  evasive, 
while  at  others  the  information  sought  was  readily  obtained. 

While  visiting  one  of  the  huts  Fred  espied  some  reeds,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  and  perfectly  straight,  among  the  rafters  of  the  building.  Point- 
ing to  them,  the  youth  asked  what  they  were  for. 

"They  are  guns,"  answered  Manuel ;  "the  guns  that  the  Indians  kill 
game  with." 

"How  can  they  kill  game  with  guns  like  these?"  queried  the  aston- 
ished visitor.    "  They  would  explode  with  the  lightest  charge  of  powder." 

"  But  they  don't  use  powder  at  all,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  blow  arrows 
through  the  reeds,  and  shoot  in  that  way.'^ 

Fred  expressed  a  desire  to  see  how  it  was  done,  and  Fmnk  joined  in 
the  wish.  Manuel  talked  a  moment  with  the  owner  of  the  implements, 
and  at  Fred's  suggestion  agreed  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  chicken  if  the 
Indian  would  kill  it  with  the  blow-gun.  The  Indian  consented,  and  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  open  space  near  the  new  house. 

The  Indian  placed  a  small  arrow  in  one  of  the  reeds.     The  missile  had 
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s  sharp  point  of  iron,  and  wae  fitted  with  a  taft  of  cotton  at  its  other 
end,  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  it  during  the  act  of  ebooting,  Tliua 
equipped,  the  man  took  a  position  behind  a  bush,  and  the  unsuspecting 
chicken  was  placed  on  the  ground  about  twenty  yards  away. 

The  bird  walked  around  a  few  momenta,  uncertain  wliere  to  go.   The  In- 
dian raised  the  reed  to  hia  lips,  took  aim,  and  "  fired." 

The  arrow  went  true  to  the  mark,  and  pierced 
through  the  chicken  from  side  to  gide.  The  man  of- 
fered to  repeat  the  experiment  as  long  as  the  visitors 
would  pay  for  fresh  game,  but  they  liad  seen  enough 
to  satisfy  them,  and  declined  his  proposal. 

"But  can  tliey  kill  large  animals  in  this  way^" 
said  Frank.  "I  understand  how  they  can  shoot 
birds  by  concealing  themselves  in  the  trees,  and 
watching  for  them  to  come  near,  but  when  it  comes 
to  large  game,  I  wonder  how  they  can  give  force 
enough  to  the  arrows,  especially  where  the  animals 
Lave  tough  skins,  like  tlie  capybara  and  the  tapir." 

"For  killing  large  game,"  replied  Mannel,"they 
use  arrows  poisoned  with  curari  or  woorara.  The 
name  has  several  pronunciations  In  different  parts  of 
South  America,  and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
kinds  of  the  poison." 

"What  is  that?" 

"If  you  should  ask  the  Indian  he  would  not  tell 
you.  The  Indians  have  long  gnarded  the  secret  of 
iu  origin  and  preparation,  but  it  was  obtained  from 
them  some  years  ago  by  Sir  Robert  Schoniburgh,  I 
believe.  It  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  Strychnoa 
toxifera,a.  tree  or  shrub  resembling  that  which  sup- 
plies the  St.  Ignatius  bean ;  the  St.  Ignatius  bean  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  'Quaker  button,'  and  yields 
the  stryciinine  or  nux  vomica  of  commerce." 

"But  it  is  more  powerful  even  than  strychnine," 
said  the  Doctor,  who  had  just  joined  them  ;  "  in  fact, 
it  is  considered  the  most  active  narcotic  known  to 
tcienee.  It  acts  on  the  nervous  system  and  produces  paralysis,  witli  con- 
vulsive movements  followed  by  death.  It  has  been  tried  with  some  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  lockjaw  and  hydrophobia,  but  it  is  too  danger- 
ous for  general  use. 
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^'If  introdnced  into  a  wound  its  effect  is  almost  instantaneons,  but 
when  taken  throngh  the  stomach  in  minute  quantities  it  is  comparatively 
harmless.    Now  let  us  hear  from  Manuel  how  it  is  used  by  the  Indians." 

"They  dip  the  points  of  the  arrows  in  curari,"  said  the  latter,  "and 
project  the  arrows  at  the  game.  If  it  punctures  the  skin  enough  to  let 
the  poison  enter  the  blood  the  work  is  done.  In  a  few  seconds  or  a  few 
minutes  at  farthest  the  animal  falls  to  the  ground  and  dies  in  convulsions, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  flesh  is  in  no  way  tainted  with  the  deadly 
substance.  A  bear  or  a  tapir  has  died  within  five  minutes  after  being 
wounded,  and  smaller  animals  in  less  than  one  minute.  Oreat  care  is 
necessary  in  using  it,  as  the  least  scratch  with  the  point  of  a  poisoned 
arrow  may  prove  fatal  to  the  hunter. 

"  These  Indians  will  kill  more  birds  in  a  day  with  the  blow-gun  than 
the  most  experienced  hunter  could  bring  down  with  a  rifle.  When  they 
go  out  for  birds  they  use  arrows  only  a  few  inches  long.  Taking  a  po- 
sition in  the  top  of  a  tree,  an  Indian  will  often  empty  his  quiver,  bring- 
ing down  bird  after  bird  as  fast  as  he  can  load  and  shoot.  The  weapon 
is  noiseless,  and  the  man  remains  in  concealment  till  he  has  finished  his 
work  and  is  ready  to  pick  up  his  game." 

Frank  and  Fred  thought  they  did  not  care  to  practise  with  these 
weapons,  however  effective  they  might  be,  and  they  determined  to  keep 
on  the  friendly  side  of  the  Indians,  and  thus  avoid  being  aimed  at  with 
the  deadly  blow-gun.  The  Indian  was  paid  for  his  chicken,  and  the 
party  separated. 

They  made  a  short  excursion  into  the  forest,  and  were  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  size  of  the  trees,  and  the  great  extent  of  arboreal  pro- 
ductions. Travelling  was  dithcult,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  under- 
brush and  the  vast  number  of  vines  that  covered  the  ground  and  hung  in 
festoons  from  the  trees.  Several  varieties  of  mahogany  were  observed ; 
a  rubber-tree  was  pointed  out  by  Manuel ;  there  were  half  a  dozen  kinds 
of  palms,  and  they  were  told  that  many  more  were  to  be  seen  farther 
down  the  river;  and  there  were  several  giant  trees  with  soft  wood,  whose 
names  are  not  known  to  the  English  language. 

One  day  Manuel  took  a  skiff  and  rowed  out  into  the  river  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  bringing  in  a  turtle  for  dinner;  he  was  accompanied 
by  an  Indian,  the  one  who  had  experimented  with  the  blow-gun,  but 
this  time  the  fellow  was  armed  with  a  spear,  and  an  ordinary  bow  and 
arrow. 

Fred  wondered  how  the  turtle  was  to  be  taken  with  these  implements, 
but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  before  ascertaining. 
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Tlie  Indian  BtooJ  in  tlie  bow  of  the  skiflf  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
ready,  while  Manuel  paddled  slowly  along,  taking  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  nmrksman.  Keeping  where  the  water  was  shallow,  they  traversed 
qnite  a  distance  before  anything  worth  shooting  was  found.  After  a 
while  the  Indian  spied  a  turtle,  and  the  boat  was  rapidly  rowed  in  his 
direction. 

The  arrow  was  skilfully  projected,  and  pierced  the  tnrtle  throngh  the 
neck.  He  tried  to  get  away,  but  his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  arrow, 
which  gave  an  opportunity  for  nsing  the  spear ;  then  a  cord  was  passed 
around  the  turtle's  neck  and  lie  was  bronglit  triumphantly  to  land. 

On  the  lower  Amazon  the  iiuntera  have  a  cord  wound  around  the 
fhaft  of  the  arrow,  to  which  it  is  fastened ;  the  other  end  of  the  cord  is 
tied  to  the  head,  which  fits  loosely  in  the  shaft.  When  a  turtle  is  etmck  be 
dives ;  the  head  detaches  from  the  shaft,  the  cord  nnwinds,  and  the  stick 
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1  then  follow  his  game,  and  easil;  e 


floats  on  tlie  water.    The  hunter  c 
cures  it  by.  hauling  in  the  cord. 

Onr  friends  eujiped  on  turtle  as  the  result  of  Manners  hunting  advent- 
ure. Tliej  found  it  palatable,  especially  when  served  up  in  steaks, 
though  Frank  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  surpassed  in  a  stew. 
The  next  day  the  hunting-party  returned,  and  the  market  of  the  little  vil- 
lage was  abundantly  supplied  witli  turtle  meat. 

Frank  interested  himself  in  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Amazonian 
turtle,  with  the  following  result : 


'•  Turtles  are  the  most  important  product  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  furnish  the  sustenance  of  the  majority  of  the  natives  of  the 
great  valley.  Seven  kinds  of  turtles  are  known  to  the  natives,  but  only 
Ivro  of  them,  the  tartaruga  or  charapa,  and  the  charapilla,  are  eaten. 
The  charapa  is  the  largest,  being  often  found  three  feet  long  and  broad 
in  proportion,  but  the  charapilla  is  considered  the  best. 

"  The  egga  of  the  turtle  are  used  for  making  oil  or  butter,  and  also  for 
cooking  in  various  ways.  They  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
or  on  sand-bars;  the  charapa  lays  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  eggs,  and  the  charapilla  from  thirty  to  forty.  Tlie  turtle  comes 
Dp  at  night,  digs  a  hole  two  or  tliree  feet  deep  in  the  sand  with  its  hind 
flippers,  and  then  deposits  its  eggs.  It  covers  them  with  sand  again  and 
returns  to  the  water,  unless,  as  too  often  happeiis,  it  is  caught  by  the  na- 
tive who  has  been  on  tlie  watch  for  it,  I  say  'too  often,'  as  the  tndis- 
crimioate  slaughter  of  the  turtle  and  tJic  destruction  of  the  eggs  are  fast 
reducing  the  number  and  raising  the  price.  The  hunters  turn  the  turtles 
IS 
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on  tlieir  backs  and  tliere  leave  tliem  till  tlie  next  day,  when  tliej  return 
and  collect  tliciii.     Once  on  its  back  tUo  pour  turtle  is  helpless. 

"The  natives  hunt  for  turtle  eggs  hy  pushing  sticks  in  the  sand;  if 
the  stick  enters  easily  it  reveals  the  locality  of  the  deposit,  and  a  little 
digging  brings  it  to  light.  It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  fifty  mill- 
ions of  turtle  egga  are  taken  every  year  on  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
and  some  authorities  think  the  nnniber  is  much  larger. 

"  The  wonder  is  that  any  turtles  remain.  They  are  shot  in  the  water 
or  caught  when  returning  from  the  banks  where  they  have  deposited 
their  eggs;  young  turtles  by  the  thousand  are  eaten  by  alligators  and 
large  fishes ;  jai^uars  and  pumas  seize  them  when  they  are  travelling  over- 


land, to  or  from  their  nesting-places ;  and  the  birds  of  prey  by  no  means  lot 
tliem  alone,  liut  they  could  get  along  well  enough  were  it  not  for  their 
human  foes,  which  are  the  worst  of  all.  The  turtles  of  the  Amazon  will 
follow  the  fate  of  the  bnffiilo  and  the  salmon  of  North  America  whenever 
the  country  becomes  fully  peopled  and  the  demand  increases  in  proportiou. 
"The  Indians  have  brought  back  many  gallons  of  oil  from  turtles' 
eggs,  which  they  made  during  their  absence.  The  eggs  are  thrown  into 
a  canoe,  and  then  trampled  and  beaten  up  by  the  feet  of  men  and  boys  till 
the  mass  resembles  a  Brohdingnagian  omelette  ready  for  cooking.  Water 
is  poured  into  the  canoe  and  mixed  with  the  stuff;  the  oil  rises  to  the 
surfiice  and  is  skimmed  off.  Then  it  is  purified  over  the  fii-e  and  put 
into  jars  holiiing  about  three  gallons  each,  for  transportation  to  market," 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DOWN  THE  BENT— PRODUCTS  OF  THE   VALLEY.— PLANS  FOR  DEVELOPING  COM- 
MERCE.—OBSTRUCTIONS  TO  NAVIGATION.— VOYAGE  ON  THE  MAMORfi. 

"VfEGOTIATIONS  for  descending  the  river  could  not  proceed  with 
-^'^  rapidity,  as  tlie  Indians  were  in  no  hurry  to  get  away  after  their 
return  from  the  turtle- hunt.  Everything  among  these  people  is  con- 
nected in  one  way  or  another  with  a  festival,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cele- 
brate the  success  of  the  expedition  with  a  period  of  rejoicing.  The  al- 
calde did  his  best,  but  though  he  possesses  great  power,  an  alcalde  is  not 
absolute  in  his  authority  at  all  times ;  it  was  finally  arranged  that  the  fes- 
tivity would  continue  two  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  our 
friends  could  hope  to  depart. 

The  morning  came,  but  there  were  still  many  things  to  be  done,  and 
it  was  fully  noon  before  the  boats  were  ready.  As  there  were  no  rapids 
to  pass,  it  was  decided  to  lash  two  boats  together  side  by  side  and  con- 
nect them  with  a  platform.  The  tent  could  be  spread  on  this  platform, 
in  addition  to  an  awning  of  palm-leaves,  to  shelter  the  travellers  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  not  infrequent  rains.  Two  of  the  largest  attain- 
able boats  were  taken  and  connected  in  this  way.  It  proved  an  excellent 
arrangement,  and  the  party  was  unanimous  in  recommending  it  to  all  fut- 
ure travcllei'S  descending  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  where  they  are 
not  navigated  by  steamboats. 

The  rowers  and  pilots  had  little  to  do  beyond  keeping  the  raft  (as  we 
will  call  the  combination  of  boats  and  platform  just  described)  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  where  the  current  was  strongest.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  drift-wood  in  the  river,  but  it  was  far  less  troublesome  than  if 
their  course  had  been  up  the  stream.  Dr.  Bronson  explained  to  the 
youths  that  Madeira  means  "  wood,"  and  the  Madeira  River,  into  which 
the  Beni  flows,  was  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  in  consequence  of  the 
great  number  of  floating  trees  that  were  met  by  the  early  explorers.  The 
Beni  contributes  more  than  its  share  of  this  floating  material,  as  the 
forests  extend  far  along  its  banks,  winch  are  constantly  crumbling  away 
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tliroHgli  the  Action  of  the  current.    In  mnny  pliices  the  Berii  resembles 
tlie  Missouri,  and  seems  to  be  sniijeet  to  the  Banie  forces  of  nature. 

Forests  and  pampas,  pampas 
and  forests,  succeeded  each  other 
as  the  raft  followed  the  conrse  of 
this  affluent  of  the  mighty  Ama- 
zon. FaiTots  and  toncans  and 
other  birds  flew  among  the  trees, 
monkeys  stared  in  astonishment, 
jumped  from  limb  to  limb,  swung 
by  feet  and  tail,  and  kept  np  a 
continual  chattering  as  the  raft 
floated  by  their  hntints.  Frank 
made  note  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  South  American  mon- 
key and  his  Asiatic  brother ;  he 
had  never  seen  the  latter  nsing  his 
tail  for  anything  but  ornamental 
pui-poses,  while  M'ith  the  South 
American  monkey  it  gave  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  extra  liand  or  foot. 

"Tiie  Asiatic  monkey's  tail  is 
not  prehensile,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"and  all  monkeys  of  South 
America  have  not  this  advantage. 
In  the  words  of  a  famotis  natu- 
ralist," be  continued,  "all  mon- 
keys with  prehensile  tails  are 
American,  but  all  American 
monkeys  do  not  have  prehensile 
tails.  The  Asiatic  monkey  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  sucli  a 
thing,  though  some  of  the  varieties  of  monkey  in  the  far  East  occasionally 
use  the  tail  in  a  bungling  sort  of  way.  Professor  Wallace  lived  four 
yeai-s  in  South  America,  and  in  that  time  he  saw  twenty-one  species  of 
monkey,  seven  with  prehensile  and  fourteen  with  non  •  prehensile  tails. 
All  the  American  monkeys  are  climbers,  and  live  in  the  trees,  while  such 
is  not  the  case  in  the  old  world." 

"While  tliey  were  talking  on  the  subject  of  monkeys  a  moet  nn- 
earthly  yell  was  heard  in  the  forest  to  the  right  of  the  raft.  Both  the 
hnys  turned  in  amazement  to  Manuel,  and  asked  what  it  was. 
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"It's  a  giiariba,"  said  Manuel,  "  ae  the  natives  call  it." 

"  And  what  is  a  guariba?"  Fred  inqniied. 

"A  gnariba  is  a  liowling  monkey,"  the  guide  answered,  "and  that  is 
the  noise  ho  makes.  You  can  liear  hiin  a  long  distance,  and  he  howls 
night  and  day  without  seeming  to  get  tired  of  the  amnsement." 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  howl- 
ing monkeys  in  South  Anienca," 
said  the  Doctor, "  but  the  difEerence 
is  more  observable  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  in  their  voices.  The 
braying  of  a  mule  is  like  the  note  of 
a  violin,  compared  to  tiie  noise  of 
a  howling  monkey  in  good  health 
and  condition,  accompanied  by  his 
friends.  Tiie  howlers,  like  most 
others  of  the  Simian  family,  are 
gregarious,  and  if  we  happen  to 
have  onr  camp  near  a  village  of 
tliem  we  shall  not  sleep  nuicli.'' 

Frank  thought  he  would  buy 
ooe  of  tiieso  brutes  and  take  him 
home,  but  Manuel  said  the  howlei-s 
could  not  be  tamed. 

"A  wise  provision  of  nature," 
remarked  Fred.  "Imagine  your 
neighbor  having  a  pet  howler;  it 
would  be  worse  than  all  the  cats  in 
a  dozen  blocks  of  New  York  city." 

Frank  agreed  with  liim,  and 
changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
domo^ticating  one  of  these  curiosi- 
ties. Manuel  said  f  itrtiier  that  the  na- 
tives had  repeatedly  tried  to  tame  the 
liowlers,  but  could  not;  they  were 
the  only  mcmbei'S  of  the  monkey 
family  in  South  America  that  utter- 
ly refused  to  be  converted  into  pets. 

They  fell  into  the  nioTikey-markct  sooner  than  they  had  expected. 
While  passing  an  island,  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  they  saw  two  or 
three  canoes  dmwn  up  on  the  shore,  and  at  the  Doctor's  suggestion  Man- 
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'     -  iK'l  told  the  pilot  to  ran  in  and 

see  wiio  and  what  the  owners 
were.  They  proved  to  be  a 
limiting- party  of  Indians  from 
tlie  other  side  of  the  river; 
they  had  been  snccessfiil  in 
killing  several  monkeys,  and 
offered  some  of  the  meat  for 
sale. 

Fmnk  and  Fred  thonght  it 
\roiild  be  too  much  like  canni- 
balism to  eat  of  monkey  meat, 
and  the  Doctor  agreed  with 
them.  Manuel  said  tlie  flesh  of  the  howler  was  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  it  was  dry  ami  tongli,  but  there  were  some  varieties  on  the  lower  Ama- 
'zon  which  were  not  to  in;  despised.  He  particnlurly  mentioned  the  white- 
whiskered  (.'oaitii,  one  of  the  tliiimbless  "spider -monkeys,"  which  was 
lield  in  high  re]>iite  among  the  natives.  Another  variety  called  the  raa- 
qnisapa  w;is  said  to  be  good  eating,  bnt  he  could  not  speak  from  personal 
knowledge.  Monkey  tlesli  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  many  parts 
of  the  Amazon  valley,  and  there  are  certain  districts  where  it  is  the  only 
meat  to  be  had, 

]}iit  monkey  in  its  live  form  was  not  declined,  at  least  in  limited  qnan- 
tity.  One  of  the  Iruiiiiiis  offered  a  marmoset,  a  pretty  little  creature 
about  eight  inches  long,  and  with  a  soft,  silky  fnr  covering  its  skin.  It 
was  restlcr«  iind  timid;  at  lii-at  it  sliratik  from  the  youth,  but  quickly 
seemed  to  understand  that  it  would  find  him  a  better  master  than  the  In- 
dian. He  tank  it  in  hi.s  !ian<l  and  gently  stroked  its  back  ;  in  a  few  mo- 
ments it  clung  to  him,  and  when  the  Indian  reached  for  his  property  the 
little  creature  struggled  to  remain. 

Frank's  sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  affection  displayed  by  the 
marmoset,  and  a  bargain  was  quickly  made.  Manuel  conducted  the  ne- 
gotiiiticin,  and  the  tnnnkey  became  the  property  of  the  youth  for  an  outlay 
of  fifty  cents.  lie  paid  a  high  price,  as  he  afterwards  ascertained,  but  at 
that  titne  ho  was  not  familiar  witli  the  market  quotations  for  this  kind  of 
live-stock. 

Marmosets  are  the  smallest  members  of  the  monkey  family.  The 
name  is  confined  to  tlie  American  varieties,  and  is  sometiines  restricted  to 
the  striated  monkey  of  Guiana  or  I'razil,  This  last-named  monkey  has  a 
tail  a  third  longer  tiian  the  body,  the  hitter  rarely  exceeding  eight  or  ten 
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incbes.  Its  fur  is  long  and  soft,  and  of  n  jellowisli-gray  color;  both  tail 
and  body  are  banded  with  black,  luid  there  is  a  long  tiift  of  white  hairs 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  deep  black  or  brown. 

The  new  purdiase  received  the  name  of  Gypsy,  and  soon  became  a 
general  favorite  with  the  party,  tiioiigh  it  always  recognized  Frank  as  its 
master.  It  was  a  well-beliaved  [wt,  and,  contrary  to  Frank's  expectation, 
it  never  indulged  in  mischievous  tricks.  Manuel  said  the  marmosets  were 
rarely  destructive,  but  the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
monkey  tribe  in  South  America.  Tlio  sapajons,  be  pronounced  the 
worst  of  the  lot ;  they  are  distributed  through  Brazil,  and,  though  affec- 
tionate enough  as  pets,  are  too  mischievons  to  be  kept  in  a  house  or  camp. 


"  Three  or  four  years  ago,"  said  Manuel,  "  I  was  on  the  Mamoi<S  River 
with  an  English  gentleman  wlio  had  bought  a  sapajon  while  ascending 
the  Amazon.  He  kept  the  fellow  in  a  cage  for  a  while,  and  then  allowed 
liim  the  run  of  the  boat.  The  first  day  he  was  at  liberty  he  threw  over- 
board two  of  the  dinner  plates,  and  was  punished  by  being  shut  up 
again. 
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"  Wlien  be  was  free  once  more,  he  piclicd  up  a  book  tliat  was  Ij-ing  on 
the  dei'k,  and  when  discovered  lie  liad  torn  out  at  least  half  the  leaves,  and 
toGsed  tlieiii  into  the  uater.  Ho  was  again  caged,  and  after  a  time  was  let 
out,  bnt  they  fastened  a  ehain  about  him  so  that  he  could  not  rnii  arouiiil. 

"Under  this  restraint  he  behaved  very  welt,  and  displayed,  or  pre- 
tended to  display,  a  fondness  for  his  owner.  The  gentleman  was  one  day 
working  at  the  notes  of  his  journey,  and  the  monkey  was  chaioed  close  tu 
his  table,  under  the  awning  in  the  centre  of  the  boat, 

"  lie  had  a  large  map  on  the  table,  and  had  been  marking  his  route 
with  red  ink  along  tlie  course  of  the  river.     He  was  called  suddenly  fruEn 
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the  table,  leaving  the  map  and  the  ink-bottle  within  the  monkey's 
reach. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  monkey,  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  imita- 
tion, climbed  to  the  table,  pulled  the  map  towards  him,  and  with  his  paw, 
dipped  in  the  ink,  made  an  imaginary  survey  of  a  railway  or  a  steamboat 
route,  at  least  a  thousand  miles  long,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing. 
Just  as  he  was  tinishing  the  performance  the  master  returned,  and  caught 
him  at  it." 

"What  happened  to  the  monkey?"  Fred  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  became  of  him,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
was  given  to  one  of  the  boatmen,  who  sold  him  to  an  Indian  at  the  next 
landing.  It  wasn't  safe  to  mention  monkey  to  that  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  he  stayed  in  the  country." 

Sunset  came,  and  they  stopped  for  the  night.  The  raft  was  tied  up  at 
a  small  island,  where  there  was  little  prospect  of  disturbance  by  hostile 
Indians ;  the  tribe  occupying  this  part  of  the  country  did  not  have  a  biid 
reputation,  and  there  was  no  real  danger,  but  the  pilot  was  cautious  on 
general  principles.  Watch  was  kept  through  the  night,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened to  disturb  the  slumber  of  those  whose  duties  did  not  require  them 
to  be  wakeful,  if  we  except  the  visits  of  the  mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes  are  the  pests  of  the  upper  part  of  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  found  wherever  the  rains  fall,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Andes,  eastward,  until  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  which  they  are  kept  in  great  measure,  though  not  entirely,  by  the 
f«»rce  of  the  trade  winds.  The  middle  Amazon  swarms  w^ith  them,  and  the 
Maranon,  Madeira,  and  other  tributaries  are  almost  uninhabitable  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  3'ear,  in  consequence  of  these  nuisances.  They  are  always 
on  duty,  and  no  manner  of  objecting  to  their  presence  will  induce  them 
to  leave. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  mosquitoes,  some  working  at  night,  and 
otliere  in  the  day-time;  between  them  they  divide  the  hours,  and  give  their 
victim  no  chance  for  rest.  Tlie  Indians  say  they  always  come  in  greater 
bwarms  than  usual  when  a  traveller  is  approaching,  and  evidently  they  can 
scent  blood  from  afar.  Frank  said  "the  mosquitoes  fairly  danced  with 
joy  at  the  arrival  of  our  party."  A  mass  meeting  was  called,  which  was 
attended  by  some  millions  of  mosquitoes,  "  very  hungry  and  very  thirsty." 
Tiiis  mass  meeting  was  kppt  upas  long  as  they  were  in  the  region  of  the 
upper  and  middle  Amazon.  After  passing  Manaos,  on  their  way  down 
the  river,  there  were  few  mosquitoes,  and  these  few  were  not  as  voracious 
as  their  more  uncivilized  brethren. 
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Parts  of  Bi-fizil  nTid  Bolivia  will  long  reiiinin  iiiiBCttled,  owing  to  tlio 
perpettml  aiinovMrice  caused  by  tlie  mosquitoes.  Their  powera  were  tested 
by  one  traveller,  Dr.  Spruce,  who,  in  the  interest  of  science,  allowed  the 
insects  to  feed  U|)(in  him  without  intorniption,  and  fonnd  they  took  three 
onnces  of  blood  daily! 

Onr  friends  were  provided  with  mosquito  nettings,  and  bronght  them 
into  use  on  entering  the  niosqnito-haimted  region.  At  niglit  tlioj  6Dr- 
rounded  their  beds  with  them,  and  by  day  kept  their  heads  enveloped  in 
the  small  nets  mado  for  that  pnrposc;  in  this  way  they  managed  to  keep 
from  being  devoured  bodily,  or  bled  to  deatii,  bnt  conld  not  eecHpe  the 
annoyance  and  constant  inconvenience  of  the  presence  of  the  dreaded 
carapana,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Brazilians. 


The  mosquito  is  not  the  only  insect  pest  of  the  Amazon  valley.  Pi-o- 
fcssur  Orton  says  the  pinm,  or  sand-fly,  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  better- 
known  tormentor.  He  has  two  tnanjriilar,  horny  lancets,  which  leave  a 
small  cirt^nlar  red  spot  on  the  skin.  There  are  several  spociee,  all  working 
Iiy  d:iy,  and  relieving  the  mosquito  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Then  there  is 
the  niariiim,  which  n'r^enililea  tiie  pinm,  and  inhabits  some,  bnt  not  all, of 
the  valleys;  IlumltoldC  estimated  that  there  was  a  million  of  them  to  R 
cubic  foot  of  air  where  ho  was.  There  is  also  the  mutuca,  which  reeem- 
lile,«  a  horse-fly  ;  one  variety  has  a  lancet  half  an  inch  long,  and  he  knows 
Ilow  to  use  it  to  advantafje. 

Tiiere  is  a  carapato,  or  tick,  which  mounts  to  the  tips  of  the  blades  of 
grass,  and  attaches  himself  to  any  one  brushing  against  them.  The  cara- 
jiatas  bniy  themselves  so  deeply  that  their  heads  break  off  at  any  attempt 
to  pull  thoiri  out;  their  bite  is  painless,  but  it  often  causes  sores  and  ulcers. 
lla|i|iily.  their  range  is  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  mosquito,  and  some 
parts  of  the  country  are  wholly  free  from  tliem. 

Frank  asked  Manuel  how  the  natives,  who  had  no  nets,  managed  to 
get  alcinir  in  the  height  of  the  mosquito  season. 

•■Tlicy  get  along  very  badly,"'  was  the  reply.     "One  plan  is  to  cover 
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tlicir  bodius  with  oil,  wiiicli 
the  mosqnitoee  don't  like,  but 
s  not  drive  them  away. 
Smiidffiiirr  or  smoking  kce|>s 
tliem    doii-ti,    l)iit    then    it  is 
almost  as  bad  for  the  people 
as  for  the  mosquitoes.  Some- 
times tliey  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  Icavinj:;  only  the  head  exposed; 
this  they  cover  with  a  piece  of  wetted  cloth,  either  wrapped  nronnd  the 
Iiead,  or  sopportcd  above  it  like  a  miniature  tent.     Si>nie  of  the  Indians 
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plaster  tlieir  bodies  with  mud,  laying  it  on  like  varnish,  and  allowing  it. 
to  dry,  but  it  has  to  be  pretty  thick  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  from  penetrat- 
ing it.  Some  of  the  insects  will  pierce  through  any  ordinary  clothing;  I 
have  heard  of  their  going  through  ordinary  shoe-leather,  but  never  saw 
with  my  own  eyes  a  mosquito  that  could  do  it.'^ 

Sheltered  by  their  nettings,  they  passed  the  night  in  compai'ative  com- 
fort, and  were  off  early  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  the  raft  was  in  motion 
before  the  youths  had  risen;  the  Indians  were  so  silent  in  their  move- 
ments that  they  did  not  disturb  the  slumber  of  the  traveller.  Frank 
made  a  comparison  with  the  noisy  boatmen  of  the  Nile  which  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Indians  of  the  Beni. 

About  seven  o'clock  they  stopped  for  breakfast  and  the  scene  was  so 
picturesque  that  Frank  made  a  sketch  of  it. 

The  spot  thej'  chose  was  under  some  lofty  trees  covered  with  climbing 
plants,  where  previous  visitors  had  removed  enough  of  the  undergrowth 
to  render  the  place  suitable  for  a  temporary  camp.  A  fire  was  kindled, 
and  over  it  they  placed  a  pot  for  the  concoction  of  a  porridge  of  meat  and 
mandioca  flour  minified  with  water.  A  hammock  was  stretched  between 
two  of  the  trees,  and  a  large  fish  that  had  been  caught  early  in  the  morn- 
ing was  hung  up  by  way  of  ornament. 

While  the  soup  was  in  preparation,  one  of  the  men  busied  himself 
with  pounding  a  piece  of  bast,  or  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  wooden 
hammer.  Mucli  of  the  clothing  of  the  Amazonian  Indians  is  made  in 
this  way ;  tiie  material  resembles  the  famous  tappa-cloth  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  though  not  very  serviceable,  it  has  the  merit  of  great 
cheapness. 

Tlie  breakfast,  when  ready,  was  distributed  by  the  capiiano  or  first  mate, 
who  served  each  man  in  turn.  It  was  devoured  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
in  a  little  while  the  crew  was  ready  to  resume  the  journey.  The  travellers 
amused  themselves  by  studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  forest,  and  took 
their  own  breakfast  while  the  boat  was  floating  down  the  stream. 

*^  If  all  goes  well,"  8ai<l  tlie  Doctor,  "  we  shall  not  be  long  in  reaching 
the  junction  with  the  Madeira,  and  the  falls  of  that  stream." 

''  Then  we  have  some  falls  to  pass,  have  we  ?"  Frank  asked. 

''  Yes/'  replied  the  Doctor,  '^  and  they  are  a  serious  hinderance  to  navi- 
gation. In  descending  we  can  '  shoot '  some  of  them,  though  not  all;  but 
if  we  were  ascending  the  river  it  would  be  different.  The  boats  must  be 
dragged  around  the  falls,  or  their  cargoes  unloaded  and  transported  to 
other  boats  l>evond  the  falls. 

''  The  Madeira  drains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  square  leagues,"  he 
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continued,  "and  but  for  tlie  fjilla  would  furnish  water  communication  to 
the  very  iieart  of  Bolivia.  It  is  the  natural  waterway  of  tlie  countrv,  and 
its  tipper  affluents  traverse  tlie  ricliest  agricnltiiral  region  of  South 
America.  They  have  been  partially  but  not  wholly  explored,  and  the 
actual  number  of  miles  open  to  steamboats  is  not  yet  known. 

"  Tliere  are  nineteen  falls  and  rapids,  having  a  descent  of  nearly  three 
Iiandred  feet  altogether.  They  are  scattered  along  a  distance  of  two 
fanndred  and  thirty  miles.     Above  and  below  there  are  no  impediments 
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to  navigation,  with  a  single  exception  in  the  shape  of  a  rapid,  which  may 
be  passed  by  a  steamboat  when  the  river  is  high. 

"The  governments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  have  endeavored  to  over- 
come these  falls  by  building  a  canal  or  a  railway  around  them,  and  spent 
considerable  money  in  the  preliminary  work.  It  was  found  that  a  canal 
would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  far  more  than  a  railway,  and  so  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  latter." 

"  Did  they  build  it  ?" 

"It  has  not  been  built  as  yet,"  was  the  reply,  "though  a  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  done.  A  company  was  formed  in  England,  principally 
on  paper,  with  important  concessions  from  the  governments  interested. 
Engineers  were  sent  out,  together  with  a  small  force  of  laborers,  but  the 
project  came  to  nothing.  Then  the  enterprise  was  taken  up  by  some 
Americans,  who  sent  Colonel  George  E.  Church,  of  New  York,  to  com- 
plete the  surveys  and  supervise  the  construction  of  the  line.  He  reported 
favorably  upon  the  prospects  of  business  for  the  completed  railway,  which 
would  be  less  than  two  hundred  miles  long.  The  line  leaves  the  Madeira 
just  below  the  first  fall,  and  comes  again  to  the  Mamore  above  the  last 
one.  It  avoids  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  thus  saves  a  considerable 
distance. 

"Colonel  Cliurch  sounded  the  Mamor<3  for  six  hundred  miles  above 
the  rapids,  and  found  always  a  depth  of  at  least  fifteen  feet,  a  width  of 
six  hundred  feet,  and  an  average  current  of  two  miles  an  hour.  He  vis- 
ited Santa  Cruz,  Trinidad,  Exaltacion,  and  some  other  Bolivian  towns  and 
cities,  and  was  everywhere  cordially  welcomed.  I  am  sorry  that  our  time 
and  facilities  will  not  permit  us  to  repeat  his  journey,  as  it  is  through  a 
region  rarely  seen  by  travellers.  Colonel  Church  was  preceded  by  Mr. 
Keller,  a  German  engineer*;  and  the  stories  they  tell  are  full  of  in- 
terest. 

"  They  describe  Exaltacion  as  a  dull,  and,  at  first  glance,  a  deserted 
town,  standing  a  mile  or  more  from  the  river.  Many  of  its  buildings  are 
in  ruins,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  without  paint  or  other  ornament. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  plaza  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  square; 
the  church,  with  an  isolated  bell-tower,  occupies  one  side  of  the  plaza, 
while  the  other  three  sides  are  lined  with  the  dwellings  of  the  Indians, 
rarely  more  than  a  single  story  in  height.  The  church  is  a  large  and  well- 
constructed  building;  it  is  more  than  a  century  old, and  has  received  very 
few  repairs  since  the  day  of  its  completion. 

"  The  Indians  living  in  the  towns  of  Bolivia  are  nearly  all  devout 
Catholics,  and  have  been  carefully  trained  in  the  observances  of  the  Church. 
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It  ie  said  tbat  wlien  the  fii«t  Jeeuit  iniesionary  penetrated  the  Beni  districts 
of  Bolivia,  from  the  frontier  of  the  country,  that  had  beeu  partially  civil- 
ized, he  was  iininediately  killed.  Another  followed  soon  after,  and  met 
the  Bame  fate,  and  then  came  another. 

"The  Indians  veie  astonished  beyond  description,  as  it  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  same  man  they  bad  twice  put  to  death.  He  was  identical 
in  drees,  appearance,  and  words,  and  evidently  he  was  immortal. '  It  wonid 
do  no  good  to  kill  liim  a  thii'd  time,  and  they  Iield  a  consnltation,  and  con- 


cluded be  was  a  god.  Thus  eoriclnding,  they  worshipped  him,  listened  to 
bis  teachings,  and  adopted  his  religion,  to  wbicli  they  have  ever  since  re- 
mained faitlifnl. 

"In  the  chnrch  they  had  an  organ  whieli  was  played  during  mass  by 
one  of  the  Indians,  while  another  performed  on  a  sort  of  pan-pipe  of 
eoonnouB  proportions.  Several  tubes  were  arranged  side  by  side,  and  fast- 
ened together;  the  largest  was  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  opening 
at  its  end  measured  at  least  four  inches.  The  performer  kept  bis  eye  on 
the  mtisic  before  htm,  and  blew  into  one  pipe  after  another  with  great 
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facility.  Tlic  iristriimcrit  compassed  two  octaves,  and  the  sound  it  gave 
rcaeinljlod  tliat  of  a  troiiibone. 

'*  Tlie  cliiirch  contains  scvcrnl  relics,  among  them  a  piece  of  the  Time 
Cross,  which  was  brouglit  here  by  the  Jesnits  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
Tiiiit  tJie  people  have  degenerated  somewliat  from  tJieir  old-fashioned 
honesty  is  revealed  by  a  little  incident  of  Mr.  Keller's  visit  to  the 
church. 

"  In  the  pedestals  of  two  of  the  colninns  lie  saw  some  enormous  nails* 
and  asked  their  use.  It  was  explained  that  in  the  time  of  the  Padreg  all 
articles  found  in  the  streets  were  hung  on  these  nails,  so  that  anybody 
who  lost  anything  would  know  where  to  find  it.  'liut  to-day,'  said  the 
sacristan,  '  these  nails  rust  in  ihcir  places,  for  no  one  thinks  of  retnrning 
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wbat  be  finds.'  Colonel  Church  thinks 
Exiltaeion  mnet  be  an  exception  to  the 
net  of  Bolivia,  ae  he  fonnd  everywhere 
tb«  most  acmpnlons  honesty  on  the  part 
of  tbe  people  among  whom  he  travelled. 
The  HojoB  Indians  who  inhabit  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mamor^  are  an  inoffensive 
nety  and  have  a  high  reputation  fur 
honeity  and  integrity. 

"  Some  of  tliem  wear  a  carious  oi-na- 
ment,  known  as  tlie  cherimbtta.  It  is  a 
little  rod  with  a  head,  and  lias  a  general  *  uojos  lndun. 

resemblance  to  an  ordinary  screw.     It 

is  made  of  white  quartz,  or  some  other  hard  material, 

T'P  and  is  worn  in  the  under  lip,  which  is  pierced  for  its 

admission,  just  as  ladies  in  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries, have  their  ears  pierced  for  the  wearing  of  orna- 
ments. 

"  The  other  towns  that  were  visited  did  not  materially 
differ  from  tlie  one  already  described.  They  had  the 
same  kind  of  population,  the  same  dilapidated  churches, 
and  tlie  same  devout  worshippers  wiio  adhered  to  tlie 
religion  taught  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  two  hnndred  years 
ago.  Tliere  was  said  to  be  a  great  abundance  of  silver 
in  all  these  Bolivian  towns,  but  it  is  far  less  tiian  for- 
merly. Everything  imported  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  enormously  dear,  while  the  products  of  the 
country  are  correspondingly  clieap.  At  Exaltacion,  _ 
English  iron  was  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a  ton, 
while  gold  at  ten  dollars  an  ounce  was  much  easier  to 
obtain." 

19 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


ONE  day  was  niiicli  like  anotlier  in  the  descent  of  the  river,  as  the 
party  was  not  disturbed  by  hostile  natives,  and  met  with  no  acci- 
dents of  consequence.  Frank  was  disappointed  in  liis  hopes  of  hnnting- 
advciitures,  as  the  jaguars  and  pumas  persisted  in  keeping  out  of  sight, 
and  utterly  deprived  tlie  young  gentleman  of  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
weapons. 

Less  powerful  game  aboimded,  however,  since  the  tapir  and  the  agonti 
were  frecjueiitly  encountered.  The  agouti  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  rabbit, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  When  pur- 
sued it  rniis  ra|>id1y  for  a  short  distance  and  then  tries  to  conceal  itself; 
if  it  is  captured  it  makes  no  resistance  beyond  a  plaintive  cry. 

The  tapir  deserves  a  more  extended 
notice  than  tlie  agouti,  as  he  is  much 
larger,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies with  a  good  deal  of  vigor.  Fred's 
account  of  a  fight  with  a  tapir  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
animal. 

"The  tapir  is  very  widely  distrib- 
uted through  tropical  South  America,  and  is  probably  more  generally 
hunted  than  any  other  denizen  of  the  country.  His  favorite  haunts  are 
narrow  gorges  and  nioiet  ravines,  and  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  all 
streams,  whether  large  or  small,  though  he  prefers  the  latter.  He  is  like 
an  Englishman  in  desiring  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  and  the  firet  tapir 
we  saw  wa.s  seated  up  to  his  neck  in  the  water,  at  a  bend  of  the  river.  We 
had  told  Manuel  to  call  ns  when  a  tapir  was  discovered,  and  early  one 
morning  he  roused  us. 

"Frank  threw  on  his  garments  very  liastily, and  seized  hie  rifle  for  s 
shot  at  the  beast.  As  he  emerged  from  the  tent  our  pilot  whispered, 
'anta'  {the  native  name  fur  tapir),  and  pointed  directly  ahead  of  our 
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course.  The  men  had  stopped  rowing,  and  were  silently  urging  the  raft 
towards  the  shore,  wliere  it  would  be  concealed  from  what  w^e  hoped  to 
make  game  of,  by  an  intervening  bush. 

"  The  desired  position  was  gained  without  disturbing  the  animal  at  his 
bath,  and  under  cover  of  the  bank  we  drew  quite  near.  Only  his  head 
was  visible;  Frank  aimed  and  fired,  and  the  head  disappeared.  Soon  it 
came  to  the  surface,  and  there  was  a  loud  snort  which  showed  that  the 
beast  had  been  thoroughly  alarmed. 

"  The  rowers  now  did  their  best,  as  further  concealment  was  unneces- 
sary. With  loud  cries  they  urged  the  raft  forward,  but  the  unwieldy 
concern  could  not  be  turned  as  quickly  as  the  tapir  was  able  to  double  on 
us.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  only  tried  two  or  tliree  times  to  double,  or  he 
would  have  escaped  altogether;  after  these  efforts  he  struck  straight 
across  the  river,  where  we  came  up  to  him  and  were  able  to  throw  a  har- 
poon into  his  back.  He  had  been  severely  wounded  by  Frank,  and  after 
the  harpoon  was  thrown  he  was  easily  secured.  It  is  always  desirable  to 
harpoon  a  tapir  after  shooting  him  in  the  water,  as  he  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  if  he  dies  there  iiis  body  does  not  rise. 

"  We  had  tapir  steaks  for  breakfast,  and  found  them  very  good. 
They  resembled  beef,  though  they  were  rather  more  dry  than  that  well- 
known  article  of  food  ;  we  had  been  rather  limited  in  our  supply  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  consequently  the  tapir  steak  was  not  to  be  despised.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives;  it  is  eaten  fresh,  like 
beef  or  pork,  and  is  preserved  by  drying  or  salting. 

*'  But  this  is  not  the  fight  I  was  going  to  tell  about.  One  day  we 
stopped  at  a  village  where  there  was  a  tame  tapir  running  among  the 
Louses;  it  was  perfectly  docile,  and  allowed  the  boys  to  ride  on  its  back 
as  often  and  as  long  as  they  liked.  The  alcalde  of  the  village  told  us  how- 
it  was  caught,  a  few  months'  before,  in  a  hunting-excursion,  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  place. 

"  The  alcalde  kept  several  dogs  especially  for  hunting  the  tapir.  The 
hunter  takes  his  position  in  a  canoe  carefully  concealed  in  the  bushes  near 
the  end  of  a  tapir's  road.  The  tapir  lays  out  his  own  path  with  the  skill 
of  an  engineer;  he  goes  along  this  path  regularly  every  morning,  from 
his  haunt  to  his  bath  in  the  river,  and  then  from  the  river  to  his  haunt 
again.  The  dogs  are  let  loose  near  the  tapir's  retreat,  and  the  frightened 
animal  runs  to  the  river  for  safety. 

"He  dives  and  swims  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  hunter  is  generally 
successful  in  capturing  him.  He  is  shot  or  speared  as  he  takes  to  the 
water,  evading  the  dogs  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  human  enemy. 
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"(Jii  the  ocuasion  I  speak  of  tlic  iiloiLldo  Iiad  gone  for  his  customary 
sport,  and  roused  a  tapir.  The  keeper  of  the  dogs  was  witli  these  animals, 
while  the  jiliiahle  was  waiting  at  the  river  ready  to  shoot  the  game  when 
it  apjicared.  J'lit  it  liap]ieried  tn  he  a  female  anta,  this  time,  and  she  had 
ii  yuiiiii;  tapir  with  her.  The  male  flees  hofure  the  dogs,  hut  the  fenialo 
with  a  ciih  does  nothing  of  the  sort;  ,<ihe  remains  in  her  lair  and  defends 
the  little  fellow,  who  eroiiohes  heneatli  her  and  indicates  Ids  alarm  hy 
short,  .■^hrill  wliiiitlcs.  .Slii;  never  yields,  and  is  a  terrible  foe  for  the  dogs. 
Ilor  teeth  do  cffeetive  wurk  on  any  of  tliein  that  come  too  near,  and  her 
powerful  fore-legs  crush  tlieir  rihs  as  though  they  were  made  of  paper. 

"  The  alcalde  waited,  hnt  the  tapir  did  not  come.  At  lengtli  one  of 
ills  men  appeai-ed,  and  said  that  two  of  the  six  dogs  had  been  killed  by  the 
tapir  and  another  was  severely  hnrt.  They  were  young  dogs,  and  had  not 
ulmwn  prnper  t-antion  :  the  olil  and  experienced  ones  had  refrained  from 
venturing  within  reaeli  of  jaws  or  feet,  and  confined  their  attentions  to 
harking  at  a  safe  distance. 

■■  The  alcalde  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  with  his  gun  soon  laid  low  the 
des]ierate   uninjal.     The   young  tapir  was  scenred  nnhnrt  and   bronght 
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home  to  the  village.  It  was  kindly  treated,  and  in  three  days  it  followed 
its  master  around  like  a  dog,  and  was  perfectly  domesticated.  The  animal 
lives  on  vegetable  food  (grass,  fruit,  and  roots),  and  consequently  he  is 
easy  to  keep.  This  was  the  tame  tapir  that  we  saw ;  he  was  perfectly 
amiable  in  disposition,  but  his  great  size  rendered  him  unsuitable  to  be 
maintained  as  a  house  pet,  and  he  had  been  turned  into  the  street  to  make 
his  own  living.  I  was  told  that  the  tame  tapir  never  shows  any  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  his  native  wilds.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the  ele- 
phant, and  I  believe  the  naturalists  class  him  in  the  elephant  family. 

"The  alcalde  had  a  houseful  of  pets,  including  several  birds  and 
monkeys,  and,  strangest  of  all,  a  snake.  It  was  perfectly  free,  and  was 
kept  for  killing  rats,  mice,  lizards,  and  other  things  that  were  more  de- 
stractive  of  the  owner's  property  than  is  the  snake.  Manuel  said  it  was 
a  giboia,  a  species  of  boa  constrictor;  it  is  not  poisonous,  and  when  taken 
young  is  easily  tamed.  Frank  was  reminded  of  the  rat -snake  they 
had  seen  in  Ceylon,  and  thought  it  must  be  the  fii^st  cousin  of  the  gi- 
boia." 

Snakes  are  less  common  in  South  America  than  is  generally  supposed, 
though  they  are  numerous  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  There  are 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species  in  all,  while  a  similar  area  in  tropical 
Asia  contains  three  hundred  varieties.  Most  of  them  are  non- poison- 
ous, but  the  proportion  of  venotnous  snakes  is  greater  than  in  India  or 
Cevlon. 

m 

The  largest  member  of  the  serpent  family  is  the  boa ;  it  has  been 
found  twenty-six  feet  long,  though  it  rarely  exceeds  twenty  feet.  The 
largest  of  the  boas  can  kill  and  swallow  a  small  horse,  while  a  goat  or 
sheep  forms  only  a  comfortable  mouthful.  One  of  the  most  venomous 
is  the  coral,  which  haunts  the  cacao  plantations,  and  has  a  fatal  bite. 
Ammonia  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  snake-bites,  but  the  application  must 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  before  the  poison  is  diffused  in  the  blood. 
Doses  of  strong  coffee,  brandy,  or  some  other  stimulant  will  sometimes 
keep  up  the  action  of  the  heart  and  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  poison  un- 
til the  victim  is  out  of  danger. 

The  alcalde  showed  some  of  the  venomous  snakes  that  he  kept  as  cu- 
riosities, but  wisely  restrained  of  their  liberty.  Among  them  was  a  rat- 
tlesnake, which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  rattlesnake  of  Nortli 
America  ;  a  "parrot-snake"  of  a  dull  green  color,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  discover  among  the  grass  and  leaves,  and  a  "snrucucu,"  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Mamore,  but  inhabits  the  lower  Amazon  and 
the  Rio  Xegro.     The  coral  snake,  already  mentioned,  was  among  them  ; 
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lie  -n-ns  i\  prcttj'  serpent  (if  eeri^nta  can  he  called  pretty),  of  a  vermilion 
line  striped  with  Iilack  hauda.  The  j'oiitlis  stood  at  a  respectful  distance 
while  siii-vcyiiig  tlie  collection,  and  did  not  cure  for  a  near  acquaintance. 

flannel  said  that  serious  accidents  from  tiie  hites  of  snakes  were  far 
lees  frcijnciit  tiian  niifjlit  be  snpposed.  Natives  are  tlie  principal  suffer- 
ers, partly  for  the  reason  that  the  luiniher  of  Europeans  is  not  large,  and 
partly  [lecaiise  they  s;o  constantly  clothed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
natives.  It  is  the  same  as  in  India  and  Ceylon,  where  thonsands  of  na- 
tives die  every  year  from  snake-bites,  while  not  half  a  dozen  deaths  of 
Knropeans  from  this  cause  have  occnrred  during  the  centnry. 

They  passed  from  the  Heni  into  the  Madeira,  and  found  the  river  in- 
creased to  double  its  former  volume.  Frank  and  Fred  looked  anxiotisly 
lip  the  Madeira,  and  wished  they  could  explore  the  stream  to  its  source; 
but  as  the  wish  could  not  be  fjratified,  they  quickly  dismissed  it  from  their 
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thonghta.  Their  pilot  6aid  Hiey  were  in  the  country  of  the  Caripuna  In- 
dians, and  it  was  qnite  possible  that  some  of  these  aboriginals  would  pay 
them  a  visit  at  their  next  halting- place. 

"The  Caripnnas  were  formerly  quite  hostile  to  the  white  men,"  said 
Manufil,  "and  used  to  attack  the  boats  that  went  up  or  down  the  river. 
With  boats  going  down  stream  they  could  not  do  much,  as  the  pilots  keep 
in  the  middle  of  the  current  and  float  along  with  it  but  in  ascending 
the  river  it  is  necessaiy  to  keep  close  to  the  bank  and  this  was  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  mike  trouble  They  had  a  spite  agiinst  tiie  Mojos 
Indians,  and  the  latter  had  great  feai  of  the  Canpunas,  who  had  the 
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reputation  of  loiiBting and  eating  their  victims,  wlietlier  tliej  did  80  or  not. 
But  since  the  Eiirvej'E  ^vere  made  for  the  railway,  and  trade  on  the  river 
has  increased,  tliey  liave  made  no  trouble;  they  have  fonnd  that  thev  can 
do  better  by  being  friendly  to  the  white  man,  and  begging  what  be  has 

to  give  tliem." 


Wliile  they  were  lialted  for  breakfast  tliree  canoes  put  out  from  a 
nook  on  the  opposite  shore ;  two  of  them  paddled  across  to  where  the  raft 
wiis  tied  np,  wliile  the  third  went  a  little  way  up  the  stream  and  stopped 
near  t!ie  bank,  as  if  waiting  to  see  what  reception  would  be  given  to  their 
friends.  Each  canoe  contained  two  men  and  one  woman, all  wearing  very 
little  clothing,  and  having  their  hair  thick  and  long,  so  as  to  cover  the 
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shoulders.  They  had  bows  and  arrows  in  their  canoes,  but  did  not  oflEer 
to  use  them  or  even  to  pick  them  up,  with  the  exception  of  one  Indian, 
who  took  his  weapons  over  his  shoulder  and  stepped  on  shore. 

In  spite  of  his  scanty  costume  he  was  rather  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, as  lie  had  ornaments  in  his  ears  and  a  necklace  of  juguar's  claws 
hanging  on  his  breast.  By  signs,  he  invited  the  party  to  visit  their  camp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  the  rowers  were  timid  about  venturing 
there,  but  the  Doctor  quieted  their  fears  by  intimating,  though  Manuel 
and  the  pilot,  that  the  weapons  of  the  party  were  suflBcient  to  defend  them 
in  case  of  trouble. 

The  Caripunas  were  given  to  understand  that  the  visit  would  be  made 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over;  they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement,  and  returned  to  their  canoes,  where  they  sat  until  the  meal 
was  finished.  The  return  of  the  boatmen  to  their  oars  was  the  siirnal  for 
the  Caripunas,  who  paddled  on  ahead  and  indicated  the  best  place  for 
landing: 

The  landing  was  made  without  difficulty,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  village,  some  twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,  and  children,  came  out  to 
meet  the  strangers.  For  fear  of  treachery.  Dr.  Bronson  gave  orders  that 
none  of  the  rowers  should  leave  their  places;  Manuel  was  to  remain 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  three  Americans  were  not  to  go 
more  than  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  where  the  huts  of  the  Indians 
stood  about  ten  feet  above  the  water's  level. 

An  old  man,  who  was  evidently  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  came  forward 
and  led  the  way  to  an  open  shed  between  the  two  principal  huts.  It  was 
evidently  a  place  of  public  resort,  and  corresponded  to  the  city  hall  or 
conrt-hoase  of  civilized  lands.  All  the  rest. of  the  natives  followed,  and 
the  conversation  soon  became  as  animated  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
where  neither  party  understands  a  word  the  other  says.  Frank  observed 
that  the  skins  of  the  natives  were  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  the  tallest 
of  them  did  not  exceed  five  feet  eight  inches  in  hei^^lit. 

Beads,  small  mirrors,  fish-hooks,  and  similar  barbaric  goods  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  shape  of  presents,  and  then  our  friends  tried  to  make  a 
bargain  for  whatever  the  Indians  had  to  sell.  Unfortunately  they  had 
only  a  few  bows  and  arrows  and  some  feathers  from  the  birds  of  the 
forest;  beyond  these  nothing  was  in  the  market;  and  as  the  natives  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  weapons,  it  required  a  good  deal  of  persuasion 
and  the  display  of  the  glittering  baubles  to  secure  their  consent.  With 
these  trifles  the  strangers  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied,  and  after  a  visit 
of  an  hour  or  more  they  returned  to  their  boat  and  continued  the  voyage. 
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A  ciirions  fact  ivng  AGcertaiiied  bj  Mr.  Keller  in  his  visit  to  the  Cari- 
punas,  that  tliev  bury  tlieir  dead  in  tlieir  honses,  removing  the  earth  of 
tlie  floor  for  that  purpose.  Wlien  a  space  beneath  a  hut  is  occupied  with 
graves  the  place  is  abandoned,  aiitl  a  new  dwelling  ie  erected  elsewhere. 
Tliis  is  deserted  in  its  turn,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  Caripnnas  are  ekilful  hunters  and  fisbernieD;  they  cultivate  the 
soil  occasionally,  but  not  often,  depending  for  tlieir  vegetable  food  upon 
the  prodi]cts  of  the  forest.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  civilize 
this  people,  but  they  have  not  succeeded,  except  in  convincing  them  that 
it  is  butter  to  Ije  on  friendly  terms  with  their  neighbors  than  in  open 
hostility. 

When  the  travellers  reached  Guajara-Merim,  the  first  of  the  falls  of  the 
Hadcira,  their  contract  with  their  boatmen  terminated.  The  men  were 
[laid  off,  oacli  one  receiving  a  small  present  in  addition  to  liis  wages,  and 
tlie  pilot  a  larger  one,  in  proportion 
to  his,  importance.  There  is  a  small 
village  of  Mojos  Indians  just  above 
tlie  falls,  and  their  special  occupation 
is  to  lransp{>rt  travellers  and  their 
property  up  or  down  the  stream. 
Manuel  opened  negotiations,  but  they 
could  not  be  rapidly  pushed,  as  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  this  people  to  do 
anything  in  a  linrry. 

It  took  an  entire  day  to  finish  the 
trjinsaction.     A  "garitea,"  a  boat  of 
A  tiHiuM  iM>iiN  about  four  tons'  burden  and  having 

a  crew  of  twelve  men,  was  engaged 
for  the  voyage  to  San  Antonio,  at  the  foot  of  the  lowest  rapid.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  crew  there  was  a  thirteenth  man  as  pilot  or  captain,  one  of 
the  twelve  being  second  in  command.  Some  of  the  rapids  may  be  passed 
without  danger  in  dueecnding  the  river,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
unloading  the  cargo;  at  others  the  cargo  must  be  taken  out,  and  the 
empty  boat  navigated  down  the  rapids;  while  at  others  both  boat  and 
cargo  must  be  taken  around  over  the  land.  The  whole  distance  where 
the  boats  must  be  drawn  overland  is  nearly  three  miles,  while  for  more 
tliaii  two  miles  the  cargoes  must  be  taken  out  in  order  to  save  them  from 
possible  damago  or  loss. 

Frank  and  Fred  had  plenty  of  time  for  studying  the  falls  of  the 
Madeira  and  making  a  sliort  excursion  into  the  forest  in  the  vicinity,  as 
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another  day  was  required  for  getting  ready  to  start  after  the  bargain  had 
been  conclndod  for  the  liiro  of  the  boat  and  ita  crew.  "We  ■will  refer  to 
Fred's  note-book  for  an  account  of  what  they  saw  and  learned. 

"  There  is  a  village  of  Caripnna  Indiana,"  wrote  Fred,  "  a  little  way- 
inland  from  the  falls,  and  we  paid  it  a  visit.  Most  of  the  men  were  away 
on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  the  few  that  remained  did  not  have  anything 


ffe  conid  bny.  We  made  tiiem  some  presents,  but  did  not  stay  long,  as 
we  wanted  to  sec  a  rubber-tree,  and  tlie  manner  of  collecting  the  India- 
rubber  of  eommereo. 

"We  had  a  gnide  from  the  Mojos  village  at  the  falls;  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  rubber,  and  spoke  enough  Spanialt  to  enable  us  to  underetand 
Ins  explanations.     Since  the  surveys  were  made  for  the  railway  a  good 
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many  Mojos  Indians  iiiive  settled  liere,  and  tlicy  do  qnite  a  bueincss  in 
collecting  rubber  and  sending  it  down  tlie  river  to  market. 

"Tbe  rubber-trees  are  abundant  on  both  eides  of  the  river  for  s  long 
distance  in  either  direction.  How  far  inland  they  may  be  found  ia  not 
definitely  known.  The  ecieiitific  name  of  the  tree  is  Sijthonia  elaatica, 
or  Sijyhonia  cachucha,  but  there  are  several  other  trees  that  produce  the 
4;iiin  which  is  so  largely  used  in  American  and  European  industry.  An 
incision  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  a  cnp  made  of  leaves  and  clay 
is  so  placed  as  to  catcli  the  juice  which  flows  from  the  cut.  In  a  few  hours 
the  cnp  is  tilled,  and  a  man  comes  around  with  a  large  jar  in  which  the 
juice  is  collected. 

"  The  liquid  is  about  the  consistency  of  milk,  and  contains  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  gnm.  It  is  poured  into  shallow  basins,  very  often 
lEito  empty  turtle-shells,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun,  by  which  a  good 
deal  of  the  liquid  is  eva|)orated.  When  it  is  about  the  thickness  of  ordi- 
nary cream  it  is  poured  into  a  turtle-shell,  aiid  an  Indian  sits  down  to 
convert  the  liquid  into  rubber. 

"He  has  a  small  fire  made  of  palm  nuts,  and  over  the  fire  is  an  in- 
verted jar  with  a  hole  in  tbe  bottom,  througii  which  the  smoke  ascends. 
He  dips  a  paddle  into  the  cream,  and  tlien  holds  it  over  the  hole  in  the 
jar  until  it  is  dried  by  the  heat,  which  must  always  be  gentle,  through  fear 
of  spoiling  the  rubber.     Wlien  the  gum  is  hardened  he  dips  the  paddle 
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tgain,  aud  again  dries  it ;  he  repeats  the  process  notil  tlie  desired  tbieknees 
is  eecared. 

"When  the  mbber  is  thick  enough  it  is  cut  off  and  is  ready  for 
market.  Instead  of  a  paddle  lie  aotnetimes  uses  a  mould  of  clay;  former- 
ly they  made  moulds  resembling  the  human  foot,  and  thus  fashioned  the 
rubber  slioes  that  were  worn  in  America  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Fan- 
tastic figures  were  traced  on  the  shoes  with  the  end  of  a  liot  wire,  and  the 


mould  was  generally  soaked  in  water  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  clay 
conid  be  washed  out.  The  modern  processes  of  working  rubber  have 
driven  these  shoes  from  the  market,  and  very  few  of  them  are  made  at 
present. 

"A  good  day's  work  for  one  man  is  six  pounds  of  rubber.  Another 
way  of  hardening  the  gum  is  to  place  it  in  a  kettle  and  suspend  it  over  a 
imall  fire,  taking  care  not  to  burn  the  material.     When  it  is  sufficiently 
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reduced,  and  is  still  warm  and  plastic,  it  is  shaped  into  balls  or  bricks, 
weighing  several  pounds  each ;  the  buyers  prefer  to  have  it  dried  on  the 
paddle,  as  the  natives  occasionally  commit  frauds  by  putting  sand  or 
lumps  of  clay  inside  the  masses  while  shaping  them.  The  deception  can 
only  be  detected  by  cutting  carefully  through  the  mass,  and  dividing  it 
into  small  pieces.  Frank  suggests  that  the  natives  have  probably  heard 
of  some  of  the  tricks  attributed  to  Connecticut  Yankees,  but  I  think  he 
must  be  mistaken. 

"The  rubber  of  the  Amazon  valley  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  amount  of  the  product  is  rapidly  increasing.  I  am  told 
it  is  not  far  from  six  thousand  tons  a  year,  and  will  be  increased  to  ten 
thousand  tons  as  soon  as  the  means  of  transportation  from  Bolivia  are 
made  more  practicable.  This  does  not  include  the  rubber  sent  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  from  the  country  not  drained  by  the 
Amazon. 

"We  call  this  substance  'India-rubber,'  because  it  was  fii-st  brought 
from  the  Indies,  but,  properly  speaking,  the  nanie  does  not  belong  to 
it  at  the  present  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  rubber  of  commerce  is 
from  South  America,  which  produces  more  than  all  other  countries  to- 
gether." 

"  And  why  is  it  called  ritbher?'*^  Frank  asked. 

"  Because,"  replied  Fred,  "  it  was  first  used  in  England  for  rubbing 
out  pencil-marks.  It  was  iniported  into  England  for  that  purpose  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  artists,  who  paid 
high  prices  for  it;  it  was  popularly  called  'lead-eater,"  and  in  some  parts 
of  England  it  is  yet  known  by  that  name.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  its 
use  extended  much  beyond  the  erasure  of  pencil-marks;  its  first  impor- 
tant use  was  in  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing,  and  about  the 
same  time  it  was  employed  for  the  formation  of  flexible  tubes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  uses  of  rubber  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  England  and  America  in  the  present  century  were  known  in 
South  America  nearly  three  hundred  yeai*s  ago.  In  a  book  published  in 
Madrid  in  1G15,  Juan  de  Torquemada  describes  a  tree  in  Mexico  yielding 
a  gum  from  which  the  natives  make  shoes  and  other  things,  and  he  also 
says  that  the  Spaniards  used  this  gum  for  waxing  their  canvas  cloaks  to 
make  them  resist  water.  Ilerrara's  account  of  the  second  voyage  of 
Columbus  mentions  balls  which  the  natives  of  Ilayti  use  in  their  amuse- 
ments ;  he  says  they  are  made  f  I'om  the  gum  of  a  tree,  and  are  lighter  and 
bounce  better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile." 
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When  tho  above  notes  were  read  over  to  the  Doctor  lie  siiggGBted  an 
additioD,  which  was  made  at  otice. 

"By  far  the  most  exteusive  uses  of  this  material  at  preseDt  are  in  its 
mlcanizcd  form,  as  the  pure  India-rnbber  can  otil;  be  employed  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  process  of  vulcanizing  was  discovered  bj  an  Ameri- 
can, Charles  Goodyear,  id  1813,  and  consists  in  mixing  rubber  with  snl- 
plinr  and  heating  it  to  a  high  degree.  There  are  two  kinds  of  vulcauiaed 
rubber,  one  hard  and  horny,  and  the  other  soft  and  elastic ;  for  the  fii'st 
the  mbber  is  cut  into  small  shreds,  mixed  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of 
Eiilphnr,  and  heated  for  several  horn's,  the  final  heat  being  not  less  than 
300°  Falirenheit.  For  the  elastic  rubber  the  proportion  of  sulphur  and 
the  degree  of  heat  are  much  less.  An  endless  variety  of  articles  is  made 
from  the  two  kinds  of  vulcanized  rubber." 

"While  we  are  on  this  subject,"  said  Frank, "  I  wonder  if  there  is  a 
cow-trcc  in  this  region.  The  cow-tree  is  a  South  American  production, 
is  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "but  it  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  famous  of  the  family  does  not  grow  in  the 
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lowlands.  There  are  several  trees  known  by  that  name,  bnt  the  Palo  de 
Yaca  is  found  principally  in  Venezuela  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  generally  at  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet." 

"  Please  tell  us  what  it  is  like." 

"It  is  a  tall,  slender  tree,  with  leaves  resembling  the  laurel  in  shape, 
bnt  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  It  grows  in  rocky  places  where  there  is 
very  little  moisture,  and  during  the  dry  season  its  leaves  are  withered  and^ 
the  branches  appear  dead.  But  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced  it  gives 
forth  a  rich,  nourishing  juice  that  resembles  milk  in  appearance,  taste, 
and  qualities,  though  it  differs  materially  from  the  milk  of  animals.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  wax  and  iibrin,  a  little  sugar  and  a  salt  of  mag- 
nesiai  the  rest  being  water." 

"  And»does  it  make  cream  like  the  milk  of  a  living  cow?" 

"Yes;  after  standing  a  short  time  it  becomes  yellow  and  forms  a  sort 
of  cream  on  the  surface;  this  cream  will  gradually  thicken  into  a  sem- 
blance of  cheese  before  it  begins  to  putrefy.  And  the  tree  further  re- 
sembles the  cow  in  having  its  best  milking-time  in  the  morning;  it  yields 
more  juice  at  sunrise  than  at  any  other  time,  and  before  daylight  the 
natived  gather  at  the  trees  to  fill  their  bowls  with  the  milk.  The  negroes 
and  Indians  drink  freely  of  this  milk,  but  the  white  inhabitants  generally 
care  little  for  it." 

Frank  fell  to  meditating  upon  the  feasibility  of  introducing  the  cow- 
tree  into  his  father's  orchard,  and  having  a  suppl}'  of  milk  where  it  did 
not  need  to  be  driven  up  at  night.  His  calculations  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready,  and  his  practical 
nature,  backed  by  a  good  appetite,  put  an  immediate  end  to  his  enter- 
prise. 

20 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SLOW  TRANSIT.  — PAwSSIXO  AROUXD  THE  FALLS.  — ANCIENT  INSCRIPTIONS.  —  THE 
MADEIRA  TO  THE  AMAZON.— THE  JANUARY  RIVER.— THE  AMAZON  FOREST. 

^T^IIE  garitea  was  placed  on  rollers,  and  dragged  along  the  ground,  over 
-^  a  road  that  was  by  no  means  smooth.  It  was  hard  work  for  the 
Indians,  particularly  as  the  day  was  warm,  hut  they  toiled  steadily,  and  did 
not  once  pause  till  they  had  lannched  the  boat  into  the  river  below  Gua- 
jara-Merim.  Then  they  returned  for  the  baggage,  which  was  distributed 
among  them,  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Dr.  Bronson  and  Frank.  Fred 
and  Manuel  had  preceded  the  baggage,  and  were  ready  to  superintend  its 
reception  and  stowage  in  the  boat. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  this  rude  mode  of  transportation  there  is 
a  considerable  traffic  between  Bolivia  and  the  lower  Amazon,  around  the 
falls  of  the  Madeira.  Colonel  Cliurch  says  it  amounts  to  more  than  a 
thousand  tons  a  year,  and  many  bulky  and  heavy  articles  are  carried 
through  safely.  Pianos  have  even  been  sent  from  Brazil  to  the  interior 
of  Bolivia  by  this  route,  and,  wliat  is  strangest  of  all,  they  have  arrived  in 
perfect  order,  and  were  ready  for  use  after  a  little  attention  frora  the 
tuner. 

The  same  gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  Mojos  Indians  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  r)eni,  says  their  imitative  powers  are  wonderful.  The  law 
I'equires  that  all  voters  shall  be  able  to  write.  On  the  day  of  election  an 
Indian  comes  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  a  president  or  a  deputy  to  congress; 
without  knowing  a  letter  of  tlie  alphabet  he  copies  in  a  clear  and  legible 
hand  the  name  of  the  one  for  whom  he  votes.  lie  will  also  copy  an  entire 
manuscript  in  any  language,  without  knowing  a  word  of  it. 

When  everything  was  ready  the  boat  was  ])ushed  off,  and  the  voyage 
continued  to  the  next  rapid,  where  the  same  process  was  repeated.  As 
before  stated,  some  of  the  rapids  were  passed  without  the  necessity  of 
unloading,  while  at  others  the  cargo,  and  sometimes  both  cargo  and  boat, 
rcfjuired  to  be  carried  overland.  Once  the  boat  was  run  upon  a  rock  and 
considerably  injured,  but  happily  none  of  the  cargo  was  damaged,  and 
neither  passengers  nor  crew  suffered  harm. 
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During  one  of  tlieir  halts,  while  passing  the  falls,  Frank  and  Fred 
amused  themselves  by  copj-itig  some  cnriou6  inscriptions  on  the  rocks. 
Tliese  were  more  nuincrons  at  the  falls  known  as  the  Kibeirao  than  at 
any  other  phitc,  and  were  evidently  the  result  of  long  and  patient  work. 
The  inscriptions  are  nearly  ail  in  regnlar  lines,  and  were  made  with 
great  care.  They  are  certainly  not  the  work  of  tiie  people  now  occupying 
this  region,  and  tiieir  signification  is  unknown.  They  were  made  ages  and 
ages  ago,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  stones,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  cutting  was  done  with  chisels  of  Hint  or  qnartz.  The  stones  bearing 
tlie  inscriptidua  are  very  hard  and 
smooth,  and  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  the  river  at  the  low  stage  of  water. 
In  tho  season  of  floods  they  are  cov- 
ered, and  the  action  of  the  water  has 
worn  away  some  of  the  lines  so  that 
they  arc  barely  visible. 

Near  another  fall  there  are  some 

imiMis  ri>  .iiuNHs  N>  HI  Tn*  iiiJ-iLia  "^'■''^P  "'"'^  ^"^  '"  '^"^  **'  '''*^  granite 

rocks ;  tliey  are  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  depth,  and  cross  each  other  at  different  angles.  Whether  they  were 
made  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  people  as  tho  others  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  passage  around  Teotonio,  the  last  of  the  falls, 
was  safely  accomplished,  and  the  garitca  floated  in  front  of  San  Antonio. 
This  is  a  small  town,  which  was  fonnded  when  the  surveys  of  the  railwiiy 
were  begun,  and  hiis  had  a  somewhat  checkered  existence.  The  boatmen 
were  ])aid  off  anil  dischargeil ;  the  baggage  of  the  party  was  stored  in  a 
little  house  tcnijinrarily  hired  for  its  reception,  and  for  the  accoiuinodution 
of  the  travellers. 
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San  Antonio  owes  its  existence  to  the  railway  enterprise.  At  one  time 
several  hundred  men  were  gathered  there,  principally  laborers  from  Spain 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  work  of  opening  the 
railway  line  would  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  But  the  men  died  off  so 
rapidly  as  to  seriously  impede  the  undertaking ;  those  that  survived  be- 
came alarmed  and  deserted  the  spot,  and  down  to  the  visit  of  our  friends 
all  attempts  to  make. a  permanent  settlement  at  San  Antonio  had  failed. 

There  was  but  one  white  man  in  the  place — a  Brazilian,  in  charge  of 
the  property  that  belonged  to  the  railway  company.  His  haggard  features 
and  sallow  complexion  told  that  he  was  suffering  from  fever,  and  he 
promptly  confirmed  what  had  been  said  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  region. 

"The  obstacle  which  has  prevented  the  construction  of  the  railway," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Bronson's  question,  "  was  one  not  easy  to  foresee. 
The  engineers  who  visited  the  place,  and  made  a  preliminary  examination 
of  the  route,  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  suffer  from  the  pestilential 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  they  did  not  know  of  it.  But  when  the  labor 
actually  began  the  case  was  different,  the  men  died  off  very  fast,  and  it 
soon  took  all  the  time  of  those  who  could  get  about  to  care  for  the  suffer- 
ers and  bury  the  dead. 

*'  There  are  no  engineering  difficulties  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the 
line,  as  the  country  is  only  sligiitly  undulating,  and  tliere  are  but  few  rivers 
to  cross.  But  it  appears  that  there  are  terrible  fevers  lurking  wherever 
cataracts  in  tropical  countries  fall  over  granite  rocks.  There  are  hollows 
between  the  rocks  that  retain  the  waters  when  the  rivers  fall  from  their 
highest  levels,  and  these  waters  become  stagnant  pools.  Vegetation  decays 
in  these  pools,  and  they  give  off  miasmatic  vapors  under  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Europeans  die  rapidly  in  consequence,  and  even  the  negroes 
and  natives  cannot  long  endure  the  poisonous  atmosphere. 

"Mr.  Davis,  the  English  engineer  who  came  here  to  superintend  the 
work,  endeavored  to  improve  the  place  by  blowing  up  the  rocks  at  the  pools, 
and  where  this  could  not  be  done  he  set  his  men  to  pumping  out  the  water 
in  order  to  drain  off  the  surplus  and  arrest  the  deca}'.  He  accomplished  a 
good  deal  in  this  way,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  fevers,  and  died  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  doctor  to  save  him.  His  grave  is  in  the  forest,  just 
behind  the  village. 

"The  loss  of  the  chief  disheartened  his  subordinates,  and  all  who  could 
leave  made  haste  to  do  so.  The  Mojos  Indians  and  the  Caripunas  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  climate,  but  they  cannot  be  induced  to  work 
at  railway  building,  preferring  employment  in  transporting  goods  and 
boats  around  the  falls." 
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The  information  tlius  obtained 
made  tho  little  party  of  strangers 
desirona  of  leaving  San  Antonio  ae 
Boon  ae  poeeible.  Tlie  Indians  took 
advantage  of  tlieir  desire  by  demand- 
ing a  liigh  price  for  carrying  them 
down  the  river.  A  steamer  was  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  bnt 
they  were  unwilling  to  wait  there, 
wisely  preferring  to  spend  the  time 
in  a  less  unhealthy  locality.  Dr. 
Bronson  told  Manuel  to  engage  a 
boat  at  any  price,  on  the  condition 
that  it  would  leave  at  once,  and  the 
negotiation  was  epeedily  made. 

Three  hours  after  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  Brazilian  the  boat  with 
our  friends  and  their  baggage  pushed 
off  from  shore,  and  floated  on  the 
current  of  the  Mitdeira.  The  fever- 
stricken  residents  of  San  Antonio 
guzed  sndly  after  them,  and  niuurnod  the  foi'tnne  that  detained  thcin  in 
that  deadly  place. 

Night  came  an  honr  or  two  after  their  departure,  bnt  the  boat  did  not 
stop,  as  it  had  btscn  agreed  that  the  rowers  would  not  rest  until  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  January  River,  about  fifty  miles  below  San  Antonio. 
The  January  joins  the  Madeira  from  the  east,  and  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion there  is  a  large  house  oecupied  by  the  Bolivian  consnl,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Madeira  district,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
falls.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  forenoon  when  the  boat  reached  this  point 
and  drew  up  to  the  hank. 

T)r.  Bronson  had  no  ufticial  letters  from  the  Bolivian  authorities,  as  he 
had  not  visited  the  capital  of  the  country,  or  any  of  its  important  towns, 
but  he  was  cordially  received  Viy  the  consul,  and  Invited  to  remain  until 
the  return  of  the  stoitmboat,  which  was  expected  to  pass  up  the  river  the 
same  day  on  its  way  to  San  Antonio.  Hie  family  was  away,  and  he  had 
an  abundance  of  room,  and  after  repeated  assurances  of  welcome  the  in- 
vitation was  accepted. 

The  boatmen  were  retained  for  an  excursion  up  the  Janaary,  and  the 
baggage  of  the  party  was  carried  to  the  rooms  they  were  to  oocnpj  during 
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their  Btay.  Tlio  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  society  of  the  consul, 
who  told  them  many  things  of  interest  concerning  the  Madeira  and  its 
tributaries.  The  steamboat  passed  in  tlie  afternoon,  making  a  brief  stop 
at  the  landing,  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  shonld  return  to  take  tliem 
awar  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  farthest. 

The  consul's  house  was  a  large  two-story  building,  and  the  upper  floor 
commanded  line  views  of  the  two  rivers;  his  reception-room  on  this  floor 
was  open  on  three  sides,  but  could  be  closed  by  curtains  whenever  i-equired. 
A  fine  breeze  blew  during  the  afternoon,  and  both  Frank  and  Fred 
declared  they  had  not,  in  months,  found  such  an  agreeable  loungiug-place. 
All  the  sleeping-rooms  were  provided  with  mosquito-nettings;  mosquitoes 
are  abundant  and  persistent  throughout  the  year,  and  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  against  them. 

The  next  morning  t)ie  paKy  went  up  the  January  with  their  boat,  and 
were  absent  three  days.  They  visited  a  camp  of  rubber  collectors,  which 
was  controlled  by  a  Bolivian  who  had  obtained  a  grant  of  land,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  gathering  nibber  thereon  for  a  term  of  years.  He  had 
some  forty  or  fifty  men  in  his  employ,  all  Indians  from  Bolivia.  Frank 
learned  something  about  tlie  business  which  he  had  not  ascertained  in 
their  previous  visit  to  the  rubber  collectors,  and  we  are  permitted  to  copy 
it  from  his  note-book. 
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"  The  whole  nibber  trade  of  the  AmaEon  is  ran  upon  the  credit  sjcetem. 
The  employer  keeps  his  men  constantly  in  debt,  and  aa  long  .as  they  are 
owing  him  for  goods  he  can  claim  their  work.  They  are  engaged  for  a 
term  of  years,  hut  in  conseqiioace  of  their  debts  are  practically  never 
released  from  their  contract, 

"  Next,  the  employer  is  in  debt  to  the  small  traders  in  the  river  towns, 
to  whom  he  sells  his  rnbber ;  lie  pays  very  dear  for  Iiia  goods,  and  gets  a 
low  price  for  the  products  of  liis  enterprise.     Then  the  small  trader  is  in 


debt  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  Para,  and  tlie  wholesalers  are  in  debt  to 
London  and  New  York,  where  the  rubber  goes  for  a  market.  Heavy 
profits  are  miide  in  every  transaction,  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  the  Indian 
who  collects  the  gum  and  prepares  the  crnde  rubber  works  for  very  low 
wages,  and  is  paid  iij  goods  at  very  high  prices.  The  annual  exportation 
from  Piira  is  said  to  be  twenty  million  pounds  of  rubber,  worth  from  six 
to  eiiiht  miliion  dollars. 

"  llubber  trees  begin  to  yield  when  they  are  fifteen  years  old,  and  it 
has  been  proposed  to  cultivate  rubber  by  planting  large  areas  with  trees, 
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and  Qondncting  the  biiBiness  like  that 
of  a  coffee  or  engar  pUntation.  JJot 
the  necessity  of  waiting  fifteen  yeai-s 
before  any  return  can  be  obtained 
for  the  outlay  will  naturally  deter 
capitalists  from  making  in  vestments." 
While  on  the  January  onr  friends 
saw  a  new  way  of  catching  turtles. 
An  Indian  stood  on  the  bow  of  liis 
canoe,  watching  the  water,  with  bow 
and  arrow  ready. 

Suddenly  be  aimed  the  arrow  at 
ihe  sky,  drew  it  to  the  head,  and  tired. 
It  rose  to  a  great  height,  then  made 
agracefnl  cnrve,  and  descended.  It 
slmck  the  water  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  Indian,  pierced  the  shell  of  a 
turtle,  and  the  creature  was  secnred 
in  liie  manner  already  described. 
Hannel  explained  that  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  sheila  of  tho  btation  or  a  ri.iibib  coi-r.Keroa. 

Ui^  turtles  coald    be  pierced,  the 

arrow  obtaining  great  penetrative  force  throngh  the  momentum  it  aeqnirea 
in  descending.  The  Indians  are  so  expert  in  this  difficult  mode  of  shoot- 
ing that  they  rarely  miss  their  mark. 

Tiie  January  is  not  an  important  riv?r,  and  the  only  settlements  along 
its  h^inks  are  tliose  of  the  rubber  collectors.  Some  of  them  have  made 
charings,  and  established  banana  and  niandioca  groves,  but  none  of  these 
pOTesrise  to  the  dignity  of  plantations. 

The  retnrn  to  the  consul's  Jiouse  was  safely  made,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lime  of  waiting  for  the  steamer  was  passed  in  writing  np  the  story  of 
t'le  joitniey  and  preparing  letters  for  home.  They  did  not  expect  to 
make  any  delay  in  tiicir  journey  down  the  Amazon,  and  if  the  boat  kept 
toherechednle  she  would  reach  Para  just  in  time  for  tlie  outward  mail 
for  Xew  York. 

The  steamers  leave  Manaos,  on  the  Amazon,  for  San  Antonio  on  the 
2Tti  of  erery  month,  and  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  gener- 
»lh  »n  extra  steamer  about  tlie  middle  of  tlie  month.  Between  Manaos 
Md  P»ra  there  is  always  a  fortnightly  and  generally  a  weekly  service 
swliwsy,  and  from  Manaos  most  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  have 
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a  monthly  service  as  far  as  thej  are  navigable.  Steam  navigation  on 
the  Amazon  had  its  beginning  in  1852,  but  its  growth  has  not  been 
rapid,  owing  to  the  slow  development  of  commerce. 

In  1867  Brazil  declared  the  Amazon  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
but  practically  the  navigation  of  tlie  river  is  under  the  Brazilian  flag. 
Steamers  of  any  nationality  may  ascend  to  Manaos,  one  thousand  miles 
above  Para;  from  that  point  Brazilian  steamers  run  to  the  frontier  of 
Peru,  where  they  connect  with  Peruvian  steamers  navigating  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  great  Andean  chain.  At  present  the  entire  service  is 
performed  by  about  fifty  steamers,  some  of  large  size  and  others  light 
enough  for  tlie  fancy  of  the  western  captain  who  desired  a  craft  that 
could  run  where  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen.  The  smallest  of  the  steamers 
is  less  tlian  twenty  tons'  burden,  while  the  largest  exceeds  a  tliousand  tons. 

The  following  note  by  Colonel  Church  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon : 

"  South  America  contains  seven  millions  of  square  miles.  The  Amazon 
River  drains  over  one  third  of  this  vast  area.  Its  basin  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  wonld  hold  forty-nine 
countries  the  size  of  England.  Only  by  floating  on  the  majestic  tide  of 
the  Amazon  does  one  get  an  idea  of  its  mass  of  waters.  The  Mississippi 
River,  poured  into  it  near  its  mouth,  would  not  raise  it  six  inches.  In 
Bolivia,  on  the  Beni  branch  of  its  Madeira  aftiuent,  two  thousand  miles 
from  its  outlet,  it  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet' deep!  It  presents 
still  more  astonishing  soundings  the  same  distance  up  the  main  stream. 
With  its  branches  it  offers  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  waters 
suitable  for  steamboat  navigation.  The  Bolivian  affluents  of  its  main 
branch  alone  count  three  thousand  miles  of  river  navigation.  One  half 
of  this  is  suitable  for  steamers  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  and  the  other 
half  for  craft  drawing  three  feet." 

The  great  lack  of  the  Amazon  Valley  is  in  population  ;  until  it  is  peo- 
pled it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  commerce  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  not  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
from  a  point  one  hundred  miles  above  Para  to  the  base  of  the  Andes; 
Professor  Orton  says  the  Amazon  Valley  is  the  most  thinly  peopled 
region  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  deserts 
and  the  polar  zones.  Even  including  the  savage  Indians  who  dwell  away 
from  the  rivers,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  great. 

Raiinondi,  who  is  considered  an  excellent  authority,  gives  the  Peruvian 
province  of  Loreto,  which  stretches  from  Ecuador  to  Cuzco,  and  from  the 
crest  of  the  Andes  to  the  Brazilian   frontier,  a  population  of  less  than 
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scTcnty  thonsand.     He  puts  the  wild  Indians  at  forty  thonsand,  and  al- 
lows thirty  thousand  for  all  other  races  and  kinds  of  men  I 

In  their  voyage  down  the  river,  Frank  and  Fred  found  that  many  of 
the  towns  marked  on  the  map  had  no  existence  whatever,  and  some  of 
the  most  pretentious  could  not  boast  half  n  dozen  huts.  Several  towns 
had  each  bnt  a  single  dwelling,  and  one  was  only  to  be  recognized  by  a 
post  set  ill  the  bank  to  uphold  a  sign-boai-d  bearing  the  name  of  the 
place.  Dr.  Bronson  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  days  of  land  specula- 
tions in  the  West,  when  elaborate  maps  were  printed  of  so-called  "  cities," 
vhich  never  had  any  existence  beyond  the  paper  one  of  the  speculative 
fuuaders. 


Back  from  the  river  the  population  is  as  scattered  and  scanty  as  upon 
"8  Itttiks;  there  is  room  for  millions  of  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amaon,  and  but  for  the  great  density  of  the  forests,  the  fevers  and  other 
<i'«M«8,  and  the  pestiferous  insects  that  till  the  air  from  beginning  to 
widottlie  year,  the  country  would  doubtless  attract  emigration  from  the 
orererowded  cities  and  rural  districts  of  Europe.  Brazil  lias  made  rc- 
peHted  efforts  to  attract  emigration,  bnt  thus  far  tliey  have  nmountcd  to 
^trj  little;  a  few  thousand  Germans  and  others  have  gone  there,  but 
dieir experience  has  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  coining  of  others. 
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It  will  doii])tles8  be  a  long  time  before  the  Amazon  Vallej  can  honestly 
<;]aim  half  a  dozen  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

In  due  time  the  steamer  returned  from  San  Antonio,  and  our  friends 
continued  their  journey. 

They  were  the  only  passengers,  and  had  things  their  own  way.  The 
steamer  had  a  large  upper  saloon,  open  on  all  sides,  but  capable  of  being 
closed  in  by  curtains  in  bad  weather.  There  was  a  long  table  in  the  cen- 
tre at  which  meals  were  served,  and  at  each  corner  of  tlie  saloon  stood  an 
earthen  jar  filled  with  drinking  water  which  had  been  carefully  filtered. 
The  water  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  contains  many  vegetable 
impurities;  it  should  not  be  drank  without  filtering,  and  the.  prudent 
traveller  will  also  have  it  boiled. 

Between  the  table  and  the  sides  of  the  saloon  there  were  hooks  for 
suspending  hammocks;  Manuel  explained  that  they  could  hang  their 
hammocks  in  any  unoccupied  places,  sleeping  there  by  night  and  reclin- 
ing during  the  day.  They  could  have  private  cabins  on  the  main-deck  if 
they  preferred,  but  the  private  rooms  were  less  airy,  and  not  to  be  desired. 
I]y  a  party  just  from  the  trip  over  the  Andes  and  down  the  Beni  such  a 
proposal  was  naturally  laughed  at ;  the  youths  and  their  mentor  swung 
their  hammocks  where  they  liked,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  panorama 
tiiat  was  unfolded  to  their  eves  as  the  steamer  moved  on  her  coui*se. 

Frank  declared  it  the  perfection  of  travelling  comfort  to  lie  in  a  ham- 
mock and  study  the  scenery  with  hardly  the  motion  of  a  muscle;  it  sur- 
passed the  indolence  of  a  chair  on  the  deck  of  a  transatlantic  steamship, 
or  the  fauteuil  of  a  Pullman  car  from  Xew  York  to  San  Francisco.  But 
it  is  proper  to  add  that  neither  of  the  young  gentlemen  adhered  closely 
to  his  hammock  during  the  daytime,  in  spite  of  any  theories  in  that  di- 
rection. Thev  were  here,  there,  and  everywhere  on  the  steamboat;  now 
studying  the  magnificent  forest  that  passed  before  their  eyes,  or  gazing 
into  the  dark  waters  through  which  they  ploughed  their  wa}'.  Turtles  and 
great  fishes  were  their  delight,  and  of  the  former  at  least  there  was  no 
lack.  When  a  sand -bar  was  approached  they  eagerly  scanned  it  with 
their  glasses  in  search  of  alligators,  and  as  these  products  of  the  river  were 
abundant  and  sand-bars  were  numerous,  they  had  plenty  of  amusement  in 
this  line. 

The  ordinary  life  on  the  steamboat,  so  far  as. meals  wei'e  concerned, 
was  as  follows:  coffee  was  served  as  soon  as  the  passengers  were  out  of 
their  hammocks,  and  if  they  were  specially  inclined  to  laziness  they  had 
it  before  they  rose.  Breakfast  was  served  at  ten  o'clock,  dinner  at  five, 
and  tea  at  eight.     At  breakfast  and  dinner  there  was  a  plentiful  supply 
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vf  meat,  eometimcs  lialf  &  dozen  courses  being  served  of  meats  alone. 
Live  turtles  and  fowls  were  kept  on  board  for  the  wants  of  tlie  table ;  on 
tlie  large  steamers  on  tlie  lower  Amazon  there  are  always  a  few  bullocks 
carried  along  and  slaughtered  when  wanted,  in  addition  to  chickens  and 
turtles.  Rice  and  farina  are  abundantly  supplied  at  every  meal,  and  the 
cook  (a  Cliinaman)  brought  back  recollections  of  Java  and  India  in  his 
skill  in  making  curries  and  pUaufg.  The  captain  of  a  steamer  on  the 
Amazon  has  an  allowance  for  feeding  the  pasBengoi's  and  crew;  some- 
times be  delegates  the  purchases  to  the  cook,  bat  quite  as  often  ho  takes 
the  matter  into  liis  own  hands  and  docs  his  buying  in  person.  By  so 
doing  he  avoids  extravagance,  and  escapes  the  inevitable  "squeezes"  of 
the  cook. 


The  captains  are  usually  paid  a  salary,  and  commissions  on  the  freight 
and  passengers;  in  a  piosperons  season  the  commissions  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  salary,  and  if  the  captain  has  an  inclination  to  dishonesty 
Ills  opportunities  are  excellent.  Most  of  tlie  steamboats  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  government,  which  guarantees  them  against  lose,  and  altugctlier 
their  business  shows  a  very  good  profit. 

With  stoppages  at  the  various  landings  where  real  or  imaginary  vil- 
lages existed,  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  January  Iliver  to  tlie 
junction  of  the  Madeira  and  the  Amazon  occupied  four  days.  It  was 
enlivened  by  several  incidents  of  an  amusing  character,  and  one  or  two 
that  threatened  to  be  serious. 

Once  the  boat  ran  hard  aground  on  a  eand-bar,  and  for  some  time  it 
was  feared  that  the  whole  cargo  would  need  to  be  removed  to  lighten  the 
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craft  sufficiently  to  get  lier  off.  But  by  pulling  hard  upon  ropes  fastened 
to  anchors  placed  in  tlie  rear  of  the  boat,  and  a  vigorous  backing  of  the 
engines  at  the  same  time,  they  managed  to  get  afloat.  One  morning, 
while  crawling  along  through  a  fog,  they  crashed  into  the  bank,  but  hap- 
pily witli  no  great  force ;  some  of  the  lighter  work  of  the  boat  was  broken, 
but  the  hull  remained  uninjured. 

When  near  the  Amazon  the  boat  struck  hard  against  something  that 
was  supposed  to  be  a  log.  The  engines  were  stopped,  and  an  examination 
showed  that  instead  of  a  log  it  was  a  huge  turtle,  that  liad  evidently  been 
taking  a  nap  on  tlic  surface,  and  was  unconscious  of  the  steamer^s  ap- 
proach. 

One  afternoon,  as  they  were  turning  a  point  under  the  overhanging 
branches  of  an  immense  tree,  tlie  upper  works  of  the  boat  brushed  against 
a  wasps'  nest;  the  disturbed  insects  came  on  board  without  invitation, 
and  for  some  minutes  thc}^  made  things  very  lively.     Frank  was  stung  on 
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the  nose,  and  that  ornament  of  his  face  began  to  swell  almost  immediate- 
ly ;  it  was  assuming  gigantic  proportions  when  the  Doctor  made  an  appli- 
cation of  ammonia  that  soon  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  poison,  though 
not  until  the  youth  had  suffered  considerable  pain. 

Manuel  explained  that  the  particular  kind  of  wasp  which  had  caused 
the  trouble  was  known  as  the  ''Yessi  Marabunta,"  a  large  black  wasp 
with  a  powerful  sting.  His  nest  in  the  limbs  of  a  tree  resembles  a  Dutch 
cheese,  and  it  is  generally  inhabited  by  a  large  family.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  wasp  on  the  Amazon  ;  all  of  them  are  troublesome,  and  some 
are  actually  dangerous  to  life.  Away  from  the  rivei*s  they  are  numerous 
in  the  neighborhood  of  springs,  and  cause  great  annoyance  to  cattle  going 
to  drink;  in  the  towns  and  villages  they  take  possession  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  houses,  l)uilding  their  nests  under  the  eaves  and  1)eneath  the 
roof.  Woe  betide  the  individual  who  disturbs  them  in  their  occupations, 
unless  he  is  protected  by  coverings  their  lances  cannot  penetnite. 


AN   UNWELCOME  VISITOR 


Vi\i\]e  they  were  paasing  under  anotlier  tree  a  snake  dropped  on  board, 
rfose  to  wliere  the  captain  was  standing  on  tlie  upper  deck,  engaged  in 
EiTiii};  directions  to  the  man  at  the  wJieel.  It  was  a  member  of  the  boa 
fsniily,  about  six  feet  in  length;  though  he  was  classed  as  "liarmless," 
there  was  a  manifest  desire  of  tJie  captain  to  get  out  of  the  reptile's  way, 
and  both  Frank  and  Fred,  wljo  were  in  the  vicinity,  showed  similar  incli- 
MtionB.  Tlie  intrnder  was  equally  frightened,  and  wriggled  towards  the 
edge  of  the  deck,  wlienee  a  pnsli  with  a  pole  sent  him  spinning  overboard. 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  forest  that  bordered  the  river  was  a  never-ending 
wnroe  of  attraction  to  our  friends.  Giant  trees  and  trees  of  lower  stature 
covered  the  banks,  and  extended  back  from  the  shore  as  far  as  tlie  eye 
could  reach.  Their  trunks  were  almost  concealed  by  the  profusion  of 
climbing  plants,  and  their  foliage  was  intermingled  with  bright  orchids, 
wmeof  immense  size,  and  with  colors  rivalling  those  of  the  rainbow.  The 
viriety  of  the  trees  and  plants  was  bewildering,  and  as  onr  friends  gazed 
lioDr  by  hour  upon  the  ever-changing  panorama,  with  its  ever- sameness, 
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tliey  realized  tliat  it  would  be  a  labor  of  ye&\s  for  a  botanist,  to  number 
iiiid  classify  tlie  vegetable  growtlis  coniprieed  in  tlie  limits  of  a  single 

dav's  travel. 


Fred  copied  irjto  liis  note-book  the  following,  from  Professor  Orton's 


"N(i  spot  on  tbc  globe  contains  so  mneli  vegetable  matter  as  the  valley 
of  tlio  Amazon.  In  it  we  tii;iy  tlravr  a  circle  a  tlionsand  miles  in  diameter, 
wliicb  will  include  an  evergrt'cn  forest  broken  only  by  the  rivers  and  a  few 
grassy  aiMjxii.  Tliere  is  a  rinwt  bewildering  diversity  of  grand  and  bean- 
tifnl  trees — a  wild,  nncominered  race  of  vegetable  giants — draped,  fes- 
tooned, corded,  matted,  and  ribboned  with  creeping  and  climbing  plants, 
woody  and  snucnlont,  in  endless  variety, 

■■  The  flowers  are  on  the  top.  On  inaTiy  of  the  trees  not  a  single  bios- 
i,oni  is  to  be  found  at  a  height  less  than  one  Inindred  feet.  The  glory  of 
the  forest  can  be  seen  only  by  sailing  in  a  balloon  over  the  undulating 
flowery  snrface  aliove.  Tiiere,  too,  in  that  green  cloud,  are  the  insects  and 
biids  and  monkeys.  Yon  are  in  'the  empty  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and 
the  Sfrvice  is  being  celebrated  aloft  in  the  blazing  roof.'     In  place  of 


TROPICAL  VEGETATION'. 


tlie  triiuks  and 
boughs  (ire  bearded 
with  oi'cliids,  ferns, 
tillandeiiis,  and  cue- 
Uiscfi,  f roq'iiently 
forming  lianging  gardens  of  great  beautj-.  The  branches  are  so  tliorouglily 
iDterwoven,  and  so  densely  veiled  with  twiriers  and  epiphytes,  that  one 
sees  little  more  than  a  green  wall.  He  might  roam  a  hundred  jciira  in 
the  Amazon  thicket,  and  at  the  end  find  it  impossible  to  elaeeify  the 
myriad  crowded,  competing  shapes  of  vegetation.  The  exuberance  of 
natQre,  displayed  in  these  million  square  miles  of  tangled,  impenetrable 
forest,  offers  a  bar  to  civilization  nearly  as  great  as  its  sterility  in  the 
African  desertB." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FROM  THE  MADEIRA  TO  THE  RIO  NEGRO.— OTHER  TRIBUTARIES  OF  TUE  AMAZON. 
—NOTES  ON  THE  GREAT  RIVER.— MAN AOS.— DOWN  THE  AMAZON  TO  PARA. 

Li^XTERING  tlie  Amazon  from  the  Madeira,  the  steamer  turned  her 
-*--'  prow  to  tlie  westward  and  ascended  the  great  river  for  sixty  miles, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Xegro.  The  yellow  waters  of  the  Amazon  and 
Madeira  had  reminded  Frank  and  Fred  of  the  Mississippi ;  there  was 
some  dispute  between  them  as  to  which  of  the  two  streams  was  dirtier  in 
color,  but  they  finally  agreed  that  the  Madeira  was  the  worse  of  the  two. 

'*  We  will  compare  the  Madeira  to  the  Missouri,"  said  Fred,  *'and  the 
united  stream  to  the  Mississippi  as  we  see  it  below  the  month  of  the 
Ohio.''     Frank  agreed  to  this  distinction,  and  there  the  discussion  ended. 

The  Amazon  brings  down  a  vast  amount  of  alluvial  matter  which  it 
receives  from  its  tributaries,  in  addition  to  what  it  breaks  away  from  the 
banks  on  its  own  account  below  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira.  The  sedi- 
ment is  carried  far  into  the  sea,  and  thei'e  is  no  proper  delta  at  its  mouth, 
as  witli  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  world. 

Frank  made  some  notes  concerning  the  great  river,  which  we  will  now 
introduce. 

'*  The  Amazon,"  said  he,  "  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  river  on  the 
globe,  but  it  is  not  the  longest.  Lieutenant  Ilerndon  estimates  its  length, 
considering  the  Iluallaga  as  the  head-stream,  at  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty -four  miles;  another  authority  makes  it  three  thousand 
miles;  another  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty, and  other  travellers 
give  various  figures  up  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  miles.  The  diflFer- 
ences  arise  from  disputes  as  to  which  of  the  tributaries  should  be  called 
the  head-stream. 

*'  The  Amazon  is  rather  a  vast  system  of  rivers  than  a  river  by  itself. 
More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  branches  and  tributaries  unite  to  form 
the  Amazon  ;  all  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes 
from  three  degrees  north  latitude  to  nineteen  degrees  south  latitude,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles,  as  we  follow  the  windings  of  the  mountain 
chain,  pour  into  the  Amazon  and  contribute  to  its  immense  volume.     It 
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K  three  linndred  and  twelve  feet  deep  at  its  moiitli,  and  where  it  crossea 
the  Brazilian  frontier  at  Tabatinga  it  is  sixty  -  six  feet  deep !  Ttie  Great 
Eastern  steamstiip  miglit  navigate  it  for  more  tlian  a  tliouBand  nriiles  from 
the  sea. 


"Half  a  million  cubic  feet  of  water  flow  out  of  the  Amazon  every 
fwond,  or  thirty  million  cubic  feet  in  a  minute.  The  ordinary  current  is 
tliree  miles  an  hour.  Two  thousand  throe  hiiudred  miles  from  the  sea  it  is 
tliree  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  it  is  three  miles 
^i>lc,and  below  Santarcm  it  is  ten  miles  from  side  to  side.  Its  mouth  is 
Mid  to  be  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  wide,  but  tliis  is  hardly  a  fair 
statement  of  the  oise,  as  the  island  of  Marajo  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
'lie  motitli,  and  the  river  reaches  tiie  ocean  tlirough  many  channels, 

"The  tide  is  perceptible  five  Imndred  miles  from  the  sea;  it  does  not 
fairy  the  salt  water  up  with  it,  but  there  is  simply  a  rise  and  fall  of  the 
ifesli  water.  So  great  is  the  volume  of  the  Amazon  where  it  enters  the 
K*  that  eliipB  can  dip  up  fresh  water  while  j-et  out  of  sight  of  land." 

"In  speaking  of  the  tide,"  said  the  Doctor, "  don't  forget  to  mention 
wipiror6eo  or  '  bore '  of  the  Amazon," 

"I  was  jiist  coming  to  it,"  replied  the  youth,  "and  cannot  do  better 
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than  quote  a  description  by  La  Condamine,  written  more  than  a  hnndred 
yesLYB  ago.     Here  it  is : 

"  '  During  three  days  before  the  new  and  full  moons,  the  period  of  the 
highest  tides,  the  sea,  instead  of  occupying  six  hours  to  reach  its  flood, 
swells  to  its  hiorhest  limits  in  one  or  two  minutes.  The  noise  of  this  terri- 
ble  flood  is  heard  five  or  six  miles,  and  increases  as  it  approaches.  Pres- 
ently you  see  a  liquid  promontory,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  followed 
by  another  and  another,  and  sometimes  by  a  fourth.  These  watery 
mountains  spread  across  the  whole  channel,  and  advance  with  a  prodigious 
rapidity,  rending  and  crushing  everj^thing  in  their  way.  Immense  trees 
are  instantly  uprooted  by  it,  and  sometimes  whole  tracts  of  land  are  swept 
away.' " 

"  It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  for  boats  to  encounter,  especially  the 
small  ones,"  Fred  remarked,  as  Frank  concluded  the  above  description. 

"It  is,"  Dr.  Bronson  answered,  "and  njany  of  them  are  lost  every 
year.  But  those  engaged  in  navigating  the  river  know  wlien  to  expect 
the  bore,  and  take  precautions  against  it.  They  have  espe7*aSy  or  resting- 
places,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  its  force,  and  wait  until  it  has 
passed. 

"The  bore  is  not  confined  to  the  Amazon,"  continued  the  Doctor; 
"  it  is  known  in  other  rivers,  especially  in  the  Iloogly,  below  Calcutta,  but 
the  bore  of  the  Amazon  is  nndoubtedlv  the  largest." 

"Another  curious  feature  of  the  Amazon,"  said  Frank,  resuming,  "is 
the  great  number  of  lateral  channels,  which  are  teclinically  called  igaripts^ 
or  canoe-paths.  Boats  may  go  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  lower 
Amazon  in  the  igaripes  without  once  entering  the  main  stream.  They 
remind  us  of  the  bayous  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley." 

"  Don't  forget,"  said  Fred,  "  that  the  Amazon  rises  within  sixty  miles 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  touches  every  country  of  South  America  except 
Chili  and  Patagonia.  The  Madeira  rises  close  to  the  sources  of  the  La 
Plata,  while  the  Negro,  the  great  northern  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  is 
connected  with  the  Orinoco  by  a  navigable  canal  called  the  Cassiquari. 
The  navigation  of  this  network  of  waters  is  favored  by  nature;  the  cur- 
rent is  eastward,  while  the  trade  wind  blows  west  from  the  Atlantic,  so 
that  ships  going  either  way  have  the  stream  or  the  wind  to  kelp  them 
along." 

"  And  another  thing,"  said  the  Doctor,  "that  should  be  mentioned, is 
the  annual  rise  and  fall.  There  is  a  succession  of  freshets  in  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  so  that  the  main  stream  can  never  run  low.  Most 
of  its  afiluents  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  consequently  the  river 
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haa  itB  greatest  flood  when  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator.  The  rise  is 
gradual,  beginning  in  September  or  October,  and  increasing  not  more 
tlian  one  foot  daily,  and  often  loss  than  tliat.  The  difference  between  tbe 
highest  and  lowest  levels  is  abont  forty-five  feet,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
flood  vast  areas  of  land  are  covered  with  water.  Once  in  every  six  years 
tlie  flood  is  greater  tlian  nsuai." 

"The  Amazon  is  too  large  to  be  content  with  one  name,"  said  Frank. 
"From  its  mouth  to  tiie  junction  with  the  Negro  it  is  called  the  Amazon, 
or  [lie  Amazons ;  from  the  Negro  to  the  Peruvian  frontier  it  is  the  Soli- 
moenB;  and  the  part  in  Peru  is  the  Marailon.  But  those  distinctions  are 
passing  away  since  the  river  was  opened  to  nnivei'sal  navigation  ;  the 
Solinioens  is  now  generally  called  the  Middle  Amazon  and  the  Marailon 
tbe  Upper  Amazon,  Prol>ably  another  twenty  years  will  see  the  old 
names  disappear  altogether." 

Manaos  is  on  the  liio  Nepro,  ten  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  latter 
ftream  with  tlio  Amazon.  Frank  and  Fred  observed  with  interest  the 
tliange  from  one  river  to  the  other,  wliioh  was  as  marked  as  that  from  the 
Mieeiffltppi  to  the  Missouri,  near  Alton,  Tllitiois.  The  Amazon  is  yellow, 
while  the  Negro,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  hluck.  For  miles  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  waters  is  sliarply  defined  ;  they  hold  apart  from  each  other, 
**  if  unwilling  to  mingle,  but  the  greater  river  at  length  absorbs  the 
'miller,  and  henceforth,  to  the  sea,  the  yellow  color  is  retained. 

The  yontbe  dipped  some  water  from  the  two  rivers  and  placed  it  in 
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glasses  eidc  by  side.  That  of  tlie  Amazon  was  like  milk,  as  sometimes 
seen  in  boarding-houses  or  cheap  restaurants,  while  the  water  of  tbe  Ne- 
gro was  clear,  with  a  tinge  of  red.  Tlie  difference  in  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  was  as  marked  as  that  of  their  waters,  tliose  of  tlie  Amazon  being 
low  and  broken,  as  on  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Negro  gave  no 
indication  of  alluvial  washings,  bnt  presented  many  sandy  "beaches,  backed 
by  low  hills  covered  with  dark  forests,  in  which  few  palms  or  similar 
trees  wero  visible. 

The  steamer  anchored  in  front  of  Manaoe, 
and  the  little  party  went  on  shore.  They  found 
a  town  resembling  some  of  the  river- landings 
in  Arkansas  or  Missouri,  with  the  addition  of 
tropical  surroundings.  It  straggled  along  the 
shore  and  back  over  the  undnlating  hills  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  at  firet  glance  re- 
sembled a  city  of  no  small  importance.  It  had 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  but  there  is 
room  for  many  times  that  number  when  all  the 
"lots"  arc  occupied  with  well-tilled  dwellings. 
On  an  elevation  in  the  centre  is  the  cathedral, 

which  was  untiiiished  at  the  time  of  Di:  Bronson's  visit,  and  has  been  a 
work  of  very  slow  growth  since  its  foundation. 

Facing  the  river  is  a  large  open  square  with  a  few  palm-ti"ees  on  its 
borders,  and  near  tlie  water  there  are  several  buildings  variously  occupied 
as  custom-house,  hotel,  and  steamboat  offices.  A  long  avenue  known  as 
Brazil  Street  runs  through  the  town,  with  its  ends  on  two  igaripes,  or 
canals ;  these  canals  run  buck  from  the  river,  so  that  Manaos  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  water.  The  houses  are  by  no  means  crowded,  as  in  most 
European  cities,  but  each  has  a  comfortable  area  of  ground  around  it, 
affordinj^  gootl  ventilation  and  plenty  of  moving  space. 

Manaos  is  destined  to  be  the  St.  Louis  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  as  it  is 
the  diverging  and  converging  point  for  a  great  deal  of  eommerec.  Freight 
up  or  down  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is  generally  transshipped  here, 
and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  the  river  front  Is  a  scene  of  much  activity. 
The  population  is  a  mixed  one,  and  includes  negroes,  Indians,  Brazilians, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  and  half  a  dozen  nationalities  of  Europe,  together 
with  a  few  Ciiinese  and  East  Indians,  and  occasionally  Englishmen  and 
North  Americans.  As  the  commerce  of  the  Amazon  Valley  develops, 
Manaos  will  grow  in  jiopulation  and  wealth,  and  the  day  may  not  be  far 
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distant  when  ocean  gteainers  will  receive  tlieir  cargoes  at  its  docks  instead 
of  at  Para. 

Frank  and  Fred  wished  to  make  some  purcliases,  and  sallied  out  for 
that  pnrpose.  Tliey  returned  with  tiie  declaration  that  Manaos  was  like 
home  in  one  respect,  according  to  the  old  song,  as  it  was  "  The  dearest 
spot  on  earth."  Hardly  anything  they  saw  was  the  product  of  the  country; 
everything  was  imported,  and  the  importers  held  their  goods  at  high  prices. 
An  American  whom  they  met  said  there  was  little  agriculture  in  the  sur- 
rounding region;  beef  came  up  the  Madeira;  sheep,  and  other  meat- 
supplying  animals  were  imported,  and  so  were  hams  and  all  other 
)irescrved  edibles;  while  maiinfiictnred  articles  were  from  New  York, 
Liverpool,  or  other  Atlantic  ports. 


Fred  asked  what  were  the  industries  of  Manaos,  and  was  told  there  were 
none  at  iill. 

'■  lirazilians  and  Indians  will  not  work,"  said  his  informant.  "The 
immigrants  from  Knropc  live  liy  trading.  Since  their  emancipation,  the 
negroes  prefer  fishing  to  any  other  mode  of  existence,  and  the  Americans 
that  came  here  as  colonists  have  mostly  gone  back  disappointed.  There  is 
really  no  lahoring  class  here,  and  until  there  is  we  can  have  no  agricniture. 
Tiie  laud  would  produce  ahundaTitly,  but  there  is  nobody  to  cultivate  it. 
I  doubt  if  there  are  live  hundred  acres  of  tilled  land  on  the  Amazon, 
between  this  point  and  the  foot  of  the  Andes." 

The  exports  of  Manaos  are  rubber,  coffee,  sarsaparilta,  Brazil  nnts,pis- 
saba,  cbinchona,  fish,  and  tnrtlos.  The  imports  are  cotton  cloth,  beads, 
anil  uther  "  Indian  goods  "  for  the  natives,  and  various  articles  of  necessity 
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or  luxury  for  the  European  inhabitants.  The  eiirroiiiiding  country  is 
diversified  with  valleys,  hills,  and  ravines,  and  not  far  from  the  place  is  a 
pretty  cascade  ten  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  wide,  falling  over  a  precipice  of 


f™  Biinlatone.  The  slicet  of  water  reecnihJes  Miiinelialia  in  its  general 
o'l'line,  but  its  peculiarity  is  in  its  deep  orange  color,  obtained  from  the 
•oil  ihrongh  which  the  streams  flows. 
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The  3'outh8  wished  to  ascend  the  Rio  Negro,  but  circumstances  did  not 
permit  the  excursion.  The  Negro  rises  in  Colombia,  and  is  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  ;  at  one  place  it  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  width,  and 
at  Manaos  not  less  than  two  miles.  During  the  flood  of  the  Amazon  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Negro  are  dammed  and  held  back,  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  by  the  rise  of  the  giant  stream.  The  natural  canal,  the  Cassiquari, 
which  connects  the  Negro  with  the  Orinoco,  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  drains 
oflE  the  superfluous  waters  which  go  to  swell  the  lower  part  of  the  last- 
named  river. 

Other  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  are  the  Huallaga  and  the  Uca- 
yali ;  both  rise  on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  the  latter  near  ancient  Cuzco. 
Either  can  be  compared  to  the  Ohio,  and  both  are  navigable  for  long  dis- 
tances. Like  the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  Amazon,  they  run  through 
regions  with  few  inhabitants,  and  consequently  there  is  little  commerce 
along  their  banks.  There  are  many  rivers  as  large  as  the  Hudson  or  the 
Connecticut,  that  are  unknown  to  geographei's,  and  not  named  on  the 
maps. 

Glad  enough  were  our  friends  to  leave  Manaos,  after  a  day's  detention, 
and  descend  the  Amazon.  The  heat  was  severe,  the  thermometer  mount- 
ing to  ninety-two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  damp  atmosphere,  which 
made  the  temperature  very  oppressive.  Manaos  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  warmest  spot  on  the  Amazon  ;  the  mercury  mounts  very  often 
to  the  nineties,  and  can  touch  ninety-eight  without  apparent  eflEort.  There 
are  few  amusements,  and  the  most  comfortable  occupation  is  to  do  nothing. 
The  European  residents  indulge  in  balls  and  parties,  but  more  as  a  matter 
of  form  than  for  the  sake  of  enjoyment. 

Aided  by  the  current,  the  steamer  made  the  sixty  miles  between  Manaos 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  a  trifle  over  four  hours.  The  boat 
resembled  the  one  on  which  they  had  descended  the  Madeira,  but  was 
more  than  twice  as  large;  the  arrangement  of  the  cabins  and  decks  was 
the  same,  and  each  traveller  hung  his  hammock  between  the  decks,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  cooling  trade  wind  that  blew  up  the  river. 

Frank's  inquiring  mind  led  him  among  the  boxes,  bales,  and  bags 
which  comprised  the  freight  of  the  steamer;  he  was  accompanied  by 
Manuel,  who  answered  the  youth's  questions  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
AVhere  he  did  not  know  the  correct  answer  he  followed  the  custom  of  the 
country  in  giving  the  first  that  his  imagination  suggested. 

Frank's  first  question  related  to  pissaba. 

"  Pissaba  comes  from  the  Pissaba  palm,"  said  the  guide,  "and  is  a  fibre 
which  is  manufactured  into  cables  and  ropes,  and  is  exported  to  Europe 
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guide,  "  partly  because  they  will  not  keep  if  picked  from  the  tree,  and 
partly  because  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous  to  climb  for  them." 

"It  must  be  equally  dangero.us  to  stand  under  the  tree,  and  risk  being 
hit  by  one  of  the  falling  nuts." 

"It  is,"  was  the  reply.  "The  large  shells  or  cases  are  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weigh  two  or  three  pounds ;  in  their  descent  they  attain  a 
momentum  resembling  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  often  bury  themselves 
out  of  sight  in  the  ground.  A  nut  falling  on  a  man's  head  will  certainly 
break  tlie  shell,  and  this  has  happened  in  many  instances. 

"  The  nut-gatherers  build  their  huts  among  the  trees,  or  more  often 
a  little  distance  from  them ;  if  under  the  trees,  they  give  the  roof  a 
sharp  incline,  so  that  nuts  falling  upon  it  will  slide  off  and  do  no 
harm.  The  wind  blows  in  the  morning,  and  at  that  time  the  gatherere 
stay  at  home,  employing  their  time  in  breaking  open  the  shells  of  the 
previous  day's  collection,  and  getting  the  nuts  ready  for  packing  in  sacks. 
When  the  wind  ceases  they  go  out  and  collect  what  have  been  shaken  off 
by  the  breeze. 

"  It  is  a  hard  life,"  continued  the  guide,  "  and  many  of  the  people  die 
in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and  exposure.  They  must  tramp  through 
the  forest,  and  bring  in  heavy  loads  of  nuts ;  they  have  scanty  food  ;  and 
the  swamps  and  forests  are  full  of  malaria.  Thej^  suffer  from  fevers  and 
rheumatism,  and  arc  without  medicines  ;  they  receive  very  low  wages,  and 
are  constantly  in  debt  to  their  employers;  they  lose  their  way,  and  starve 
to  death  ;  and  sometimes  their  canoes  laden  with  nuts  are  overturned,  and 
the  occupants  drowned.  But  all  these  dangers  combined  are  less  than  the 
peril  from  the  fulling  nuts,  and  not  a  year  passes  without  the  death  of 
mit-i^atherers  from  this  cause. 

"  The  trade  is  conducted  on  the  credit  system,  very  much  like  that  of 
the  rubber -collecting  industry.  The  annual  shipment  of  Brazil  nuts 
from  Para  is  about  eleven  million  pounds ;  and  the  nut  trade  is  the  third 
in  importance  among  foreign  exports,  rubber  and  cacao  being  the  first  and 
second." 

"  Who  eats  the  nuts  ?"  was  the  next  interrogatory. 

"  I  doift  exactly  know,"  answered  Manuel,  "  but  am  told  that  more 
than  half  of  the  nuts  sent  from  Brazil  are  eaten  by  schoolboj's  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now,"  said  Frank,  "but  had  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment the  hard,  black,  triangular  nuts  we  used  to  buy  in  our  school-days. 
They  are  favorites  with  boys,  but  the  taste  for  them  seems  to  disappear  as 
we  grow  older.     Now,  please  tell  me  about  cacao." 
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'*  Cacao  16  cnltivatcd  in  Brazil  and  other  lowland  conntries  of  South 
America,^'  replied  Manuel,  '^but  I  can't  tell  you  much  about  it.  Yon 
mast  ask  Dr.  Bronson." 

At  this  moment  the  Doctor  happened  along,  and  Frank  repeated  his 
question. 

"Cacao  is  the  snbstance  from  which  chocolate  is  made,"  he  explained, 
"and  it  is  the  same  as  the  French  ^chocolai^  or  ^coco.^  It  is  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries,  twenty-five  degrees  each  way  from  the  equator,  and 
fiometimes  the  forests  of  cacao  are  miles  and  miles  in  extent.  It  grows  to 
a  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  resembles  a  black-heart  cherry- 
tree  in  size  and  shape.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  has  a  smooth,  oblong  leaf, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  The  fruit  resembles  a  short,  thick  cucumber ; 
it  is  from  five  to  nine  inches  long,  and  contains  from  twenty  to  forty,  or 
even  fifty,  beans  which  resemble  the  pit  of  an  almond.  From  these  beans 
the  chocolate  of  conimerce  is  made." 

"Do  they  make  it  here  or  export  the  bean  to  other  countries?"  Frank 
inquired. 

"The  beans  are  separated  from  tlie  pulp  that  surrounds  them, and  when 
dried  are  ready  for  market.  Sometimes  they  undergo  a  fermentation  to 
remove  certain  acrid  qualities,  but,  except  for  local  use,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  manufacture  the  chocolate  here.  The  manufacturinor  is  done  in  Ens:- 
land,  France,  and  other  countries,  by  means  of  delicate  but  powerful 
machinery.  The  shells  of  the  seeds  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  quite  thin 
and  brittle ;  they  are  the  cocoa-shells  which  are  sold  in  American  grocery- 
stores  to  be  used  in  making  'cocoa'  for  our  tables. 

'*  A  rich  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds,  but  its  manufacture  is  less  profit- 
able than  the  sale  of  the  seeds  for  making  chocolate  or  cocoa.  The  trees 
begin  to  bear  when  four  years  old,  and  the  harvest  season  is  in  July  and 
August ;  the  industry  is  said  to  be  profitable  when  properly  managed,  as 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a  plantation  is  not  great,  and  the  harvest  season 
occurs  when  other  industries  are  at  a  standstill.  The  pulp  that  surrounds 
the  seeds  is  made  into  a  refreshing  drink  for  immediate  use,  and  some  of 
the  planters  make  from  it  a  jelly  which  is  said  to  equal  the  famous  guava 
jelly.  The  outer  shell  is  burned,  and  its  ashes  are  the  basis  of  a  strong 
brown  soap,  like  the  home-made  soap  of  New  England." 

Fred  interrupted  the  conversation  by  calling  attention  to  an  ant-eater, 
the  property  of  one  of  the  passengers,  which  was  secured  in  a  cage  con- 
taining an  upright  branch  of  a  tree  for  its  accommodation.  Manuel  said 
the  beast  made  his  home  in  the  trees,  and  lived  on  the  tree-ants,  which 
were  numerous  in  Brazil.    lie  sleeps  by  day,  and  roams  at  night,  and 
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wlien  lie  sleeps  lie  gives  liis  whole  mind  to  it.  He  liae  strong  ckw6 
and  a  prehensile  tail ;  b;  tlie  iiso  of  these,  and  by  placing  liie  liead  in 
the  fork  of  a  limb,  he  can  slumber  without  any  fear  of  falling  out  of 
bed. 

The  fellow  was  taking  his  afternoon  nap,  and  the  yontlis  did  not  dia- 
turb  hitn.  Fred  make  a  sketch  of  the  ant-eater  in  repose,  and  pronounced 
him  a  model  drawing-model,  as  he  did  not  move  a  ninscle  during  the  time 
required  for  taking  liig  portrait. 


Tlic  first  stoppi'nfi-place  of  the  steamer  was  at  Serpa,  thirty  miles  be- 
low tlic  moutJi  of  the  iladeira;  it  was  a  town  of  about  one  hnndred 
liouscs,  with  as  mixed  a  {)opulatioii  as  that  of  AlaiiaoE,  though  not  as 
numerous.  The  proportion  of  negroes  seemed  larger  than  at  Manaos,  and 
Mannei  said  they  would  iind  this  the  case  in  each  of  the  river  towns  as 
they  approached  Pai-a.  They  took  on  board  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rubber,  and  then  steamed  onward. 
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butter  used  in  Para,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Atnnzon,  being  imported  from 
Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Below  Santarem  the  river  increneed  in  width  so  greatly  tliat  at  times 
botli  banks  were  not  visible  from  the  steanicr.  Several  nniniportant 
points  were  visited;  rubber,  cacao,  and  other  products  were  received  at 
tiie  landings;  and  the  horizon  of  tropical  forest  along  the  banks  retained 
its  luxuriance  and  monotony.  There  were  few  signs  of  animal  life  be- 
yond an  occaeional  hut  of  a  rnbber-maker,  or  a  gronp  of  natives  gazing 
idly  at  the  steamer. 

After  stopping  a  little  while  at  Breves,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
island  of  Marajo,  the  steamer  next  entered  the  part  of  the  Amazon  known 
as  the  I'juft  River.  Eighteen  hours  after  her  departui'e  from  Breves  she 
dropped  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Para,  and  ended  the  journey  of  our 
friends  across  tlie  South  American  continent. 


THE  OCEAS  PORT  OF  THE  AMAZUS. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


PARA  is  Bn  important  seaport,  and  has  regnlar  commnnication  with 
Enrope  and  America  by  several  lines  of  steamers.  Naturally,  tlie 
trade  of  tlie  Amazon  Valley  centres  here ;  Para  is  nearer  to  Europe  and 
North  America  than  is  Rio  Janeiro,  and  therefore  it  possesses  great  com- 
mercial advantages  over  the  capital.  It  has  a  popnlation  of  little  less 
than  fifty  thousand,  and  but  for  the  political  tronbles  which  have  fallen 
upon  it  at  different  times,  and  the  laws  which  hamper  commerce,  it  would 
have  more  than  double  that  number  of  inhabitants. 
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We  will  read  wliat  Frnnk  and  Fied  had  to  saj-  of  tlieir  visit  to  tliis  en- 
trepot of  the  Amazon. 

"  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  reach  this  place,  the  first  real  citv  we 
1i;k1  BGcn  since  we  left  Lima  inoiitlis  ago,  and  thoneaiids  of  luilee  iiwar. 
Here  we  find  gas  and  street  railways ;  theatres  and  hotels  ;  paved  eti-eet», 
and  niarkete  with  roofs;  houses  elegantly  furnished,  and  huilt  as  though 
intended  for  something  more  enduring  than  the  thatched  huts  of  the  in- 
terior; public  and  private  carriages,  though  not  many  of  the  latter  ;  well- 
dressed  men  and  women;  churches  and  schools;  prosperous  merchants 
and  extensive  commei'cial  Iioueee,  together  with  many  other  attrihntes  of  a 
penniineiit  fity.  Several  vit^itoi'S  have  remni'ked  that  it  was  founded  iti 
the  year  that  saw  the  death  of 
Shakespeare,  and  we  will  follow 
their  example.  Its  history  dates 
from  11)16,  when  Francesco  Cnl. 
deira  hiid  tiie  foundations  of  a 
fort  which  was  intended  to  close 
the  Amazon  River  to  forcifrnere 
who  had  liegun  trading  with  the 
Indians.  Its  full  name  is  Santa 
Maria  do  Bclem  do  Gram  Pai-a, 
hut  nobody  in  tiiis  busy  nine- 
teenth ccntnry  Iliinka  of  stopping 
to  prononnee  it;  it  is  called  sim- 
ply 'Para,'  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable. 

"It  has  had  several  insurrec- 
tions, which  have  retarded  its  pros- 
perity and  caused  the  deati)  of 
many  of  its  citizens.  In  one  of 
these  insurrections  two  linndred 
and  fifty  of  the  most  promitient 
participants  were  carried  on  boaixl 
a  ship  in  the  harbor,  and  contincd 
ill  the  hold.  There  was  no  ventilation,  and  the  prisoners  struggled  and 
fniijrht  for  air;  those  who  came  near  the  hatches  were  shot,  and  finally 
llie  batclies  were  nailed  up.  They  remained  closed  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  only  four  persons  wore  found  alive!  It  was  the  Black  Hole 
of  Ciih'utta  of  the  western  henusphere! 

"In  a  later  revolt,  thirteen  war -ships  that  had  been  sent  from  Rio 
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Janeiro  were  sunk  by  the  gniis  of  the  fort,  but  a  land  force  of  Boldiers 
■B«ee6ed  in  restoring  tlie  national  autliority  and  gnppreesing  the  insur- 
rectioD.  Since  that  time  the  city  treasury  lias  been  pinndcred  by  sticces- 
wve  'rings,'  resembling  the  Tweed  organization  in  New  York,  and  alto- 
gether Para  has  had  a  hard  experience.  At  present  it  is  said  to  be  in 
lioiiest  hands,  and  we  hope  it  may  always  remain  so. 

"Onr  first  waik  was  throngh  the  commercial  quarter,  where  we  fonnd 
most  of  tiie  bnildings  solidly  constnicted,  and  generally  two  stories  high ; 
tlie;  are  of  brick  or  stone,  plastered  on  the  ontside,  and  either  painted  or 
wliltewasbed  so  that  the  exact  natnre  of  tlieir  material  is  not  readily  ascer- 
tained. Formerly  most  of  the  merchants  lived  above  their  offices,  but  of 
liite  years  they  have  establislied  residences  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
tiieoid  fashion  of  living  is  generally  abandoned. 

"We  entered  the  first  tram  or  street-railway  car  that  we  saw,  and  rode 
ont  nearly  five  miles  along  the  beautiful  Una  de  Nazareth,  or  Nazaretli 
Avenue,  to  Mai-co  da  Legna,  the  terminus  of  the  line.  Here  we  fonnd  the 
pnlilie  wells  of  tlie  city,  and  a  great  crowd  of  negro  lanndresses,  besides 
tbe  water- carriers,  wilb  tlieir  water-hogsheads  mounted  on  wheels.  Tiiey 
""ere  as  noisy  as  they  were  nni 
converBation  that  we  looked  aronnd 
every  moment,  expecting  a  fight 
witliafree  nseof  knives.  Happily 
tliey  confined  themselves  to  words 
and  gcBlienlations,  and  we  have 
no  Merie  of  bloodshed  to  record. 

"Tiie  water-carriere  are  gener- 
«%  known  na  GalUijna ;  tbe  term 
1*  a  Contemptuous  oTie,  applied  by 
tlie  Portuguese  to  the  Siwnish  emi- 
grants from  Galicia,  who  go  to 
'lie  cities  of  Portugal  and  embrace 
tlie  occupation  of  carrying  water. 
"lie  Brazilians  liavc  adopted  the 
'ord,  and  apply  it  to  the  Porlu- 
giiese;  a  good  deal  of  enmity  is 
kept  alive  by  its  nse,  which  is  as 
offensive  to  an  inhabitant  of 
Para  as  the  term  '  Paddy '  ap- 
plied to  an  emigrant  from  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  in  an  American  citv. 
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"For  the  fiiBt  two  miles  of  its 
_  cotirBe   the   Kiia    de   Nazaretli    ia 

"  "  ""  lined  with  pretty  dwell ing-iionees, 

and  every  year  tliere  18  an  addition 
to  tlic  miinhcr.  Fow  avenues  timt  wc  have  seen  arc  more  pietiiresque 
thiui  this.  The  sidewiilks  !ire  shaded  with  tropical  trees,  and  the  air  id 
filled  with  tht!  odor  of  leinori  and  orange  blossoms,  togetlier  with  similar 
fionii  pei'fiinies.  In  onr  nioi'niii<r'6  ride  we  saw,  on  this  avonne,  and  on 
some  of  thu  stt'L'ets  leading  from  it,  not  loss  than  a  dozen  Tarietics  of  trees 
peculiar  to  the  region  of  the  equiitor,  and  we  needed  to  shot  onr  «yeB  only 
for  a  moment  to  imagine  oiii'selves  again  in  Singapore  or  beneath  the 
tropical  sky  of  Ceylon. 

"Oninge  and  lemon  trees  alternated  with  traveller's  palms  and  silk- 
cotton  trees,  and  these  again  with  the  prodiicere  of  the  almond  and  eocoa- 
nnt.  One  of  the  niost  attractive  of  the  arboreal  ornaments  is  the  silk- 
cotton  tree;  it  has  a  broad  base,  tapering  rapidly  towards  the  top,  where 
it  spreads  out  into  a  leafy  tnfl  like  that  of  the  palm.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  the  chaiijjes  of  the  scAsons  make  no  difference  in  its  foliage.  The 
jiroduct  that  gives  the  name  to  the  tree  is  a  species  of  cotton,  as  soft  as 
silk :  it  can  he  spun  and  woven,  and  is  nsod  by  the  Indians  for  wrapping 
the  arrows  of  tlieir  blow-gnns  to  prevent  the  escajw  of  air  when  the  weat>- 
on  is  iliiichargeil. 

"  We  ciiiiie  to  the  Largo  de  Xazareth,  or  Nazareth  Square,  which  must 
have  been  named  by  a  Uiberniiin,  as  it  is  round,  and  not  rectangular.  It 
contains  the  chnreh   and  chapel  where  Our  I^dy  of  Nazareth  is  wop- 
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shipped:  on  onr  return  from  tlio  end  of  the  railway  we  stopped  at  tliu 
rqnare  and  visited  the  revered  place.  AVliat  struck  ue  particularly  was 
tlie  great  number  of  votive  offerings  on  the  walls  uf  the  chnrch  and 
cliapel;  they  represent  lieads  and  licnbs  of  the  faithful  who  have  been 
cured  of  diseases  tlirongh  the  interposition  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  edi- 
fice. We  bad  seen  the  same  sort  of  things  in  European  chnrchee,  but  the 
large  nnmber  at  Para  seeins  to  indicate  that  the  cures  have  been  as 
unmerons  as  they  are  miraculous. 

"The  festival  of  Oar  Lady  of  Nazareth  occurs  in  October,  and  the 
event  draws  great  numbers  of  people  to  Para  from  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Amazon.  It  lasts  for  two  weeks,  and  during  tliat  time  tlie  square  is 
crowded,  especially  at  night,  and  many  of  the  scenes  that  are  witnessed  at 
that  period  are  anything  bnt  pious.     Tlierc  are  many  festivals  during 
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tlje  course  uf  tliuyeni',  somcwliut  tu  tlie  iriconvenienceof  visitors, as  it  is  tlie 
rule  to  cluse  tlie  govcrntuent  ofiices  on  these  days,  and  no  basiness  of  aii 
official  cliaracter  can  be  transacted.  Many  of  tlie  laboring  classes  refuse 
to  work  OH  siiiiita'  dajs,  and  only  those  wlio  are  in  debt  to  their  eniployere 
can  be  rtquirud  to  do  so. 

'*  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  our  street-car  was  drawn  by  a  mule. 
this  aiiitiial  being  generally  prefen-ed  to  the  hoi-se.  Ho  is  said  to  eiidnre 
the  heat  better  than  the  nobler  boast,  and  certainly  he  has  a  good  deal  of 
it  to  endure.  The  average  tcmperatnre  of  Para  is  not  far  from  eighty  de- 
grees, and  thera  h  very  Iittlo  variation.  Overeoats,  except  for  rain,  are  of 
no  use  here,  and  thick  clotliing  is  at  a  discount.  We  find  oiirBelvea  en- 
tirely comfortable  in  blue  serge  by  daj',  and  do  not  i-eqnire  blankets  at 
night. 

"  It  is  hottest  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  bnt  the  heat  is  al- 


ways tcnipereii  by  tlie  breeze  from  tii 


on  Ihe 
Thei 


ocean.  Five  days  ont  of  six  there 
is  an  afternoon  shower,  atul  as  the 
air  is  laden  with  nioisttire  taken 
np  from  tlie  sea  the  streets  <jf 
I'ara  arc  never  dry  and  dusty. 
The  j)aved  ones  are  not  the  U-el 
in  the  world ;  they  are  full  of 
ruts  and  hollows,  and  anyone  wlio 
rides  in  a  carriage  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  shaken  violently  iu  every 
joint  befoi-e  reaching  bis  journey's 
end.  As  for  the  unpaved  streets, 
they  are  often  deep  with  eandy 
mud  which  makes  very  diBRgreea- 
ble  walking, 

"We  have  voted  nnaniinonsly 
tliat  most  of  the  ladies  of  Par:i 
that  we  have  seen  are  pretty,  but 
unfortunately  they  arc  not  many. 
The  women  of  the  upper  clasEes 
are  quite  secluded;  they  rarely 
way  to  or  from  church,  and  tbey  do 
featui-es  are  Portuguese,  with  black 


decidedly  hrnnctte  tinge  to  their  complexions.     We  havo 
:ht  a  phi'ti>i:i'a|>h  of  one  of  the  belles  uf  Para  and  enclose  it  in  thio 
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"  Bnt  tlioiigli  we  have  seen  few  of  the  ]adles  of  Para,  we  Imve  not 
been  deprived  of  a  eight  of  the  people  of  the  lower  classes.  The  wealthy 
and  commercial  population  includes  Portuguese  and  native  Brazilians,  to- 
gether with  English,  German,  French,  Italians,  and  a  few  North  Ameri- 
cana from  the  United  States.  The  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  In- 
dians, negroes,  Chinese,  and  some  others  who  cannot  be  readily  classified. 

"The  best  place  to  study  the  lower  classes  is  at  the  market,  whicli  is 
an  active  place  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day.  We  went  there  on  our 
second  morning,  and  our  attention  was  at  once  drawn  to  the  piles  of  ba- 
nanas, pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  and  all  otlier  tropical  frnits  you  eonld 
think  of,  besides  a  great  number  you  could  not  possibly  name.  Then 
there  wei-e  garden  vegetables  and  tobacco,  baskets  of  flowei-s,  heaps  of  fish, 
cages  of  chickens  and  other  fowls,  and  a  lot  of  monkeys  and  parrots  tlint 
made  noifce  enough  for  a  menagerie.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  the  par- 
rots are  disposed  of  as  chickens  to  the  restaui'ants,  while  the  monkeys  are 
n^ful  as  a  substitute  for  spring  lamb. 

"The  Indian  and  negro  women  sat  or  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
stalls,  and  chatted  freely  with  each  other  in  the  intervals  of  waiting  on 
their  customers.  Most  of  the  chatting  was  done  by  tlie  negresses;  the 
Indian  women  manifested  a  good  deal  of  the  taciturnity  for  which  In- 
dians are  famous  through  both  North  and  South  America.     Two  or  three 
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priests  wandered  tlirougb  the  ninrket,  occasionally  Btopping  to  en;  a  word 
to  the  peiisHiit  women,  wliose  bii<jht  garments  made  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  ccclcEiusticiil  black  rubes.  The  market  is  held  in  a  large  building 
whicli  sununnds  an  open  square;  the  centre  of  the  square  is  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  meat  and  tish,  while  the  roofed  portion  contains  the  stalls 
where  other  edibles  are  displayed. 


'•  It  is  an  easy  step  from  the  market  to  tlie  theatre,  and  it  may  snr- 
]>iiso  yon  to  know  that  this  city  of  fifty  tlionsand  inhabitants  has  one 
of  the  finest  tlieatros  on  tlio  American 'continent.  The  interior  reminds 
lis  of  the  Scala  at  Milan,  or  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples;  it  has  fire  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  each  box  has  a  little  anteroom  where  the  occnpants  receive 
and  entertain   their  friends  between  ttie  acts.     And  if  no  friends  are 
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calliog,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenade  in  tlie  corridors  and  through 
alai^  ball-room  which  fills  the  front  of  the  huildiiig.  Everybody  likes 
this  part  of  the  eiiteitaimnent  better  than  the  performance  on  the  stage, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  them  the  waits  between  the  acts  31*6  very 


mg. 


"The  ontside  of  the  theatre  has  deep  alcoves  on  three  sides  snpported 
bv  massive  pillars,  affording  shelter  from  the  rain  and  furnishing  a  de- 
lightful promenade.  Wiien  perforniancGS  are  given  the  stjuare  in  front 
of  llie  theatre  is  crowded  with  people  and  carnages,  and  the  lii;hts  flash- 
ing from  the  interior  illumine  the  scene  with  a  brilliant  glow.  The  bnild- 
irig  was  erected  just  after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Paraguay;  to  com- 
meiuorate  that  event  it  was  named  "The  Theatre  of  Our  Lady  of  The 
Peace."  That  the  city  can  afford  such  a  theatre  and  support  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  commei-cial  prosperity  of  Para. 

"There  are  six  large  churches  in  Pani,  and  there  are  a  post-office  and 
a  cnstom-house,  together  with  the  otiier  public  buildings  of  a  fli'st-class 
seaport.  The  government  palace  would  do  honor  to  any  city  in  the 
world,  and  it  has  a  marble  slalrcase  which  is  the  perfection  of  architec- 
tnral  beauty.  Tlien  comes  the  Portuguese  Hospital,  which  has  few  superi- 
ors anywhere ;  Dr.  Bronson  says  it  is  a  inodt;l  of  neatness  and  order,  and 
bears  every  indication  that  it  is  admirably  managed.  A  student  of  skin 
diseases  wonld  find  a  good  field  for  observation  in  Para,     The  hut  and 
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damp  air  of  the  Amazon  causes  mimeroiis  sores,  and  tliey  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal ;  the  hospital  is  full  of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  they  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  skill  of  the  physicians  in  charge. 

"  So  much  for  Para,  and  now  for  its  environs. 

"  Para  is  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  and  so  luxuriant  is  the  vegetation 
in  the  rear  of  the  city  that  it  is  said  to  bo  necessary  to  keep  a  sergeant 
and  a  squad  of  police  constantly  on  guard  to  prevent  encroachments.  We 
are  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  way  thither  is  through  the 
great  estuary,  or  Para  River,  which  is  so  wide  that  both  banks  are  not 
visible  at  the  same  time. 

"Para  is  on  the  southern  side  of  this  estuar}- ;  opposite  is  the  island 
of  Marajo,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred 
miles  wide  in  its  broadest  part.  Half  of  it  is  covered  with  forest,  and  the 
other,  the  northeastern  half,  with  an  extensive  campos  or  prairie,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees.  Tlie  forests  are  the  haunt  of  rubber 
collectors,  as  the  rubber-trees  are  abundant;  the  campos  is  an  immense 
grazing  land,  with  a  curious  history,  which  is  told  in  this  wise: 

"The  advantages  of  the  island  for  raising  cattle  and  horses  were 
recognized  by  the  early  settlers,  who  founded  estancias,  or  ranches,  there, 
some  of  them  of  immense  extent.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there 
were  a  million  horses, and  half  as  many  oxen  and  cows, on  the  island;  the 
horses  w^ere  nearly  or  quite  wild,  and  drove  the  cattle  to  the  swamps 
where  many  of  them  died.  About  the  year  1825,  the  settlers  complained 
so  much  about  the  ravages  of  the  horses  that  the  government  gave  licenses 
permitting  enterprising  men  to  slaughter  these  animals  for  their  hides, 
and  the  work  of  destruction  went  on  rapidly.  In  a  few  years  hundreds 
of  thousanrls  of  horses  had  been  killed  off;  the  bodies  wei'e  left  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  and  bred  a  pestilence  which  destroyed  most  of  the  re- 
maining horses  and  cattle.  Its  effects  still  continue,  and  the  farmers 
have  sought  the  assistance  of  government  to  protect  the  remaining  ani- 
mals, and  stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease. 

"  We  were  not  able  to  visit  any  of  the  estancias,  but  confined  our 
inspection  of  Marajo  to  the  villages  of  Sourrd  and  Salvaterra,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Igarapd  Grande.  They 
are  picturesquely  situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  igarapd,  Sourrd  being 
a  little  farther  inland  than  its  sister  place  with  the  longer  name.  We 
crossed  the  Para  River  on  a  steamer  that  rolled  viciously  under  the  effect 
of  the  wind  blowing  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  long  before  we  ]*eached 
the  other  shore  more  than  half  the  passengers  were  overcome  with  sea- 
sickness and  unable  to  move. 
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"  Tlie  accoimnodatioiiB  wer()  not  of  tlie  best,  but  we  were  accustomed 
to  roag)i  life,  and  b»d  uo  reanon  to  complain.  Botli  these  places  arc  tilled 
from  Angiist  to  January  by  many  people  from  Para,  to  wliom  Sonrr^  and 
Salvaterra  are  as  Newport  or  Long  Branch  to  New-Yorkcre.  Tlie  tide 
brings  in  a  tine  flow  of  sea-water,  and  the  breezes  are  stronger  and  cooler 
tiian  at  the  capital  city.  There  is  a  good  beach  for  bathing,  and  when  it 
ia  not  occupied  by  the  fashionables  it  is  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  activ- 
ity on  the  partof  the  natives.  We  hired  a  boat  and  a  couple  of  Indians 
to  paddle  us  two  or  throe  miles  np  the  igarap6  and  back  again.  The 
banks  are  lined  with  gardens,  from  wliidi  many  vegetables  are  sent  to  the 
market  of  Pani. 


"In  the  interior  of  the  island  there  are  farms  and  plantations  whei-e 
sugar-cane,  cacao,  cotton,  rice,  and  inandioca  are  grown,  but  the  greatest 
iiidnstry  of  Marajo  is  in  the  exportation  of  cattle.  The  trade  is  said  to 
reach  about  ten  thonsand  head  every  year;  horses  are  scarce, and  a  good 
riding  animal  brings  a  high  price. 

"  We  retnmed  from  Sourre  by  the  way  we  went,  and  reached  Para  one 
day  before  the  steamer  was  dne  which  would  carry  us  down  the  coast. 
This  letter  will  go  to  New  York  by  the  next  steamer,  and  so  for  tho 
present  we  will  say  good-bye. 

"  Frank  and  Fkei», 
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"  P.  S. — Our  account  of  Para  wonid  be  incomplete  vritliout  an  allnsion 
to  snakes.  In  many  lionsee  tlicy  have  snakes  of  tlie  boa-constrictor  fam- 
ily— of  the  kind  we  saw  on  tlio  Amazon — to  keep  the  place  eleiir  of  rats 
and  mice.  Tliey  do  their  work  very  well,  and  live  on  terms  of  qniet 
friendsliip  with  the  biped  inhabitants.  At  Sonrre  we  saw  the  household 
snuke  coiled  np  in  a  corner  very  mucli  as  wo  might  see  a  cat  in  a  New 
England  dwelling;  wJien  we  inantfested  a  curiosity  to  look  at  it  one  of 
tlie  servants  took  the  reptile  by  the  neck  and  held  it  np  to  full  view  un- 
til we  declared  oiirsoKcs  satisfied  with  the  inspection.  The  creature  did 
_  not  seein  at  all  nngry  at  his  treat- 

ment, for  as  soon  as  he  was  released 
he  returned  to  his  corner  and  re- 
sumed his  nap. 

"  We  have  just  visited  Monkey- 
Joe's  establishment,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  monkeys,  par- 
rots snakes,  and  other  Amazonian 
In  e  stock.  ~Wo  made  no  purchases, 
in  SI  ite  of  tlie  tempting  offers  at 
Ion  prices,  as  we  have  found  one 
m  nkey  quite  as  much  as  we  wish 
to  cirry  in  our  travels.  Outside  of 
the  shop  a  man  was  standing  with 
1  birrel  by  his  side;  when  we  left 
the  place  he  followed  us  a  short 
distance  and  emptied  his  barrel 
on  the  ground.  He  was  a  snake- 
merchant,  with  a  choice  selection 
of  rat-killere  that  lie  vainly  urged 
UH  to  buy.  We  left  him  and  Lis 
wares ;  as  he  was  perfectly  at  home 
anionjr  the  wriggling  serpents,  and  had  no  fear  of  them,  ho  was  unable  to 
nndei'stand  why  we  departed  so  suddenly. 

"F.axdF." 


J'efore  leaving  Para  our  friends  had  au  experience  at  the  custom- 
house which  was  the  reverse  of  pleasing.  They  had  bought  some  curiosi- 
ties they  wished  to  send  to  New  York;  the  formalities  of  the  tariff  re- 
qnired  them  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  seventeen  per  cent,  on  the 'cost  of 
the  goods  at  Para  prices,  and  tliey  learned  that  on  some  articles  the  duties 
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were  mneh  larger.  This  is  particiilailj  the  case  with  fine  cabinet  woods, 
which  are  abundant  in  Bi-azil,  but  are  very  little  in  demand  for  ehipment 
to  foreign  coantries,  in  consequence  of  the  high  export  tariff. 

"  Foreign  trade  can  never  be  prosperous  in  Brazil,"  said  Dr.  Bronson, 
"nntil  these  export  duties  are  removed.  In  addition  to  the  cnstoui-honse 
tariff  at  Para,  there  is  a  duty  on  goods  carried  from  one  province  to  an- 
other, BO  that  all  articles  of  Brazilian  nianufactnrc  or  production  are  heav- 
ily bnrdened  before  they  get  ont  of  the  country.  Brazil  may  become 
enlightened  one  of  these  days,  and  adopt  the  practices  of  other  nations  in 
this  respect,  but  for  the  present  siie  ranks  with  Tnrkey  and  other  semi- 
barbarous  countries  in  keeping  a  bnrden  upon  her  home  industries.'* 

Frank  asked  about  the  import  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

"They  are  from  five  to  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  valnation,"  replied  tlie 
Doctor,  "and  a  general  average  of  the  duties  on  importations  is  about 
forty  per  cent,  Tliey  vary  according  to  tlie  caprice  of  the  official  tiiivngh 
whose  hands  the  articles  may  pass,  so  that  one  importer  may  pay  twice  as 
luucli  as  another  on  the  same  kind  of  goods.  Bribery  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tised with  very  little  effort  at  concealment,  and  an  importer  may  be  high- 
ly favored  in  his  business  by  an  'arrangement'  with  an  officer.  As  long 
as  this  state  of  tilings  conlinncs  there  will  be  no  great  increase  in  business. 

"The  Brazilian  plan  of  collecting  the  revenues  is  full  of  absurdities. 
For  example,  shoes  pay  according  to  the  length  of  the  sole,  and  ready- 
made  clothing  is  taxed  by  its  weight.  The  people  who  came  here  from 
the  United  States  to  settle  in  Brazil  were  required  to  pay  enormous  duties 
on  their  wagons,  farming  implements,  and  other  personal  property,  and  in 
Bome  cases  the  duties  amounted  to   more  titan  the  origiimi  cost  of  the 
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It  cles    t!cy    Ir     ^1  t       M 
tl  en  1  i]        ested  ill  tl  eans 

far  n  g  pi  ne  ts  and  foind 
OH  arrival  that  tlicy  could  not  re- 
move tlieir  property  froTii  the  ciis- 
toTn-lionse  until  every  cent  of  the 
heavy  duty  had  bee"  [..-inJ.  T!,is 
was  one  cause  of  the  discourajie- 
tneiits  of  the  emigrants  at  tlic  begin 


:,  anj  has  deterred  others  from 


coming. 

From  the  latest  ix'ports  at  hand  Frank  ascertained  that,  of  the  iin- 
]iort  trade  into  the  whole  of  Brazil.  England  had  forty-five  per  cent., 
France  seventeen  per  cent.,  P.nenos  Ayrea  seven  per  cent.,  tlie  United 
States  five  per  cent.,  and  Portnsal  three  and  one  half  per  cent.  Of  all  the 
exports  from  Brazil  the  I'nitcd  States  took  forty-five  per  cent,  and  Great 
Britain  nine  per  cent.,  the  rest  going  principally  tti  France,  Germany, 
nnil  I'ortuiral.  England  and  tJie  United  States  each  take  abont  two  thou- 
sand tivc  hnndrcd  tons  of  rnbbcr  annually,  France  lias  most  of  the  cacao, 
and  the  otlicr  products  are  about  eqnally  divided  among  tlio  variouB 
nations,  the  United  States  having  probably  the  largest  share.  Brazil  anp* 
plies  tuoro  lliau  h;df  <if  tlie  coffee  consumed  by  tlie  rest  of  the  world;  it 
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it  well  known  tlint  tlionsandB  of  tons  of  Brazilinn  coffee  are  sold  every 
year  ab  "  Government  Java,"  while  Java  coffee  in  its  turn  is  sold  aa  "  best 
Moeha." 

In  doe  time  the  little  party  embarked  on  one  of  the  Englisli  Bteainers 
boQnd  to  the  southward;  in  a  few  hours  they  had  passed  out  of  tlie  CBtii- 
iry  of  the  Para  River  and  were  floating  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  Their 
first  stopping-place  was  Pernamhnco,  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
ind  for  much  of  the  way  there  tliey  were  in  sight  of  tlie  coast.  A  few 
towns  were  visible  with  tlie  aid  of  glasses,  but  for  the  most  part  there 
vers  no  more  signs  of  human  activity  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
j^mazon. 

They  had  a  day  at  Pernambuco,  which  has  a  harbor  inside  of  a  long 
reef  affording  secnre  anchorage  for  sniall  ships.  Large  steamers  anchor 
outside,  and  transfer  their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters.  A  steam  tender 
d'ne  alongside,  but  as  the  wind  was  fair  to  the  shore,  and  there  was  likel}' 
to  be  some  delay  in  transferring  tlie  mails  and  express  freight,  Manuel 
negotiated  for  a  jaganda,  wliicii  seemed  to  tlie  youths  a  twin  brother  of 
tlie  6aUa,  whose  acquaintanee  they  made  on  the  western  coast. 

Xt  is  a  raft  with  a  sail,  and  tlie  most  of  the  jagand;is  have  a  cabin, 
wliere  a  passenger  is  sheltered  from  the  spray.  Frank  and  Fred  greatly 
enjoyed  the  sail  to  the  sliorc,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  landing  at  least 
half  an  hour  in  advance  of  their  companion  travellers  who  waited  for  the 
tender. 

Tflie  reei/e  of  reef  which  forms  the  front  of  Pernambuco  is  connected 
vitli  tlie  city  by  au  iron  bridge;  at  its  upper  end  it  is  joined  to  the  land 
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by  a  eaiid-spit,  and  the  principal  bnsiiiGss  of  the  place  is  centred  there.  As 
their  time  was  limited,  the  yontlis  contined  their  attentions  to  the  old  city 
and  the  sights  of  the  streets  of  the  newer  portion, 

Pernambiico  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  monntains  that  sweep  in  a  semi- 
circle aronnd  a  fertile  plain.  Recife  is  the  business  part ;  San  Antonio 
is  the  middle  district;  and  Boa  Vista  may  be  called  the  snbnrb.  The 
city  has  abont  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inbabitants,  and  is  the 
third  in  commercial  importance  in  lirazil.  It  is  the  greatest  sngar-market 
of  Sontli  America,  its  exportation  often  reaching  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  in  ft  single  year.  Most  of  the  sugar  sent  from  Peniambnco  is 
of  a  low  grade,  and  must  be  reliiied  in  the  United  States  or  England  be- 
fore poing  into  the  market  for  consumption. 


Frank  mid  Fred  were  not  long  in  finding  by  observation  the  chief 
industry  of  the  city.  At  every  step  they  saw  sugar;  it  was  on  the  light- 
ers going  to  the  ships  in  the  hiu-bor ;  it  was  in  the  wnrehonses,  where  the 
negro  porters  were  handling  sacks  tilled  with  it;  it  was  on  the  backs  of 
]>ack-horses, coming  from  the  country  in  great  droves;  it  was  heaped  on 
o\-wiigiins,  which  lilled  the  streets ;  in  fact,  it  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. The  very  atmosphere  was  redolent  with  sugar,  and  the  pave- 
ments were  sticky  witii  molasses.  Pcrnambnco  without  sugar  would  be 
lliimlet  without  Hamlet. 

The  streets  of  the  bnsiness  portion  are  narrow,  and  there  are  traces  of 
Flemish  areliitecturo  in  the  buildings  erected  during  the  time  when 
Count  Moritz  of  Xussan  and  his  followers  were  domiciled  in  Pernambueo. 
There  are  houses  of  many  stories,  snch  as  we  see  in  cities  of  Holland,  but 
rarely  find  in  the  tropics,  where  the  effort  of  ascending  a  stairway  is  one 
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wthe  trials  of  existence.  Farther  on  the  streets  are  wide,  and  run  in 
•tni^t  lines,  and  they  have  broad  sidewalks,  tracks  for  street  carfi,  and 
litndsome  dwellings  that  might  have  come  from  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
iwire.  There  are  several  public  edifices  tliat  wonld  be  creditable  any. 
"here;  the  market  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  good  arrangement,  and  the 
■qnirej  and  gardens  are  handsome  and  spacions.  Time  did  not  permit 
M  eicursion  into  the  country  nor  a  visit  to  one  of  the  sugar  plantations 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Frank  learned  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  most  enterprising  of 
tbe  SDgar-plantere  have  gone  to  refining  the  product  of  tlieir  plantations 
bj  means  of  machinery,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  refiners  of  Eng- 
"nd  and  the  United  States.  The  sugar,  after  being  builcd  to  crystalliza- 
tion, but  containing  a  good  deal  of  molasses,  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  per- 
foraled  with  thousands  of  small  holes  tJiat  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
*  pin.  The  cylinder  is  whirled  aronnd  two  thousand  times  a  minute  j 
"le  molasses  is  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force  and  the  sugar  remains. 
inen  a  jet  of  water  is  introduced,  and  afterwards  a  jet  of  steam ;  water 
*"<!  *teara  wash  the  sugar  perfectly  clean,  and  it  is  then  dried  and  broken 
into  coarse  powder.  The  whole  work  with  the  cylinder  occupies  only  a 
few  niinutea;  the  molasses  that  is  thrown  off  is  boiled  to  make  brown 
*°g»Mnd  the  second  molasses  which  comes  from  it  is  utilized  for  distil- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BAHIA  AND  ITS   INDUSTRIES.— RIO  JANEIRO.— THE  BAT  AND  THE  OTY.— SIGHTS 
OF  THE  CAPITAU—EMPEROR  DOM  PEDRO  IL 

BAHIA  was  the  next  city  visited  by  the  yontliftil  travellers.  For  two 
days  tlie  steamer  kept  near  tlie  coaet  of  Brazil,  wliicli  prceented  a 
more  picturesque  appearance  than  near  the  month  of  tlie  Amazon.  There 
was  a  background  of  hills  tilling  the  western  horizon,  and  occasional  head- 
lands pitting  into  the  sea ;  in  several  places  the  hills  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  and  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  stretches  of  sandy 
beach,  backed  by  low  forests,  which  extend  much  of  the  way  from  Para  to 
Pernambuco. 
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Bahia  takes  its  name  from  the  Bay  of  All  Saint6  (Baliia  de  Todos  os 
Santos),  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  a  magnificent  slieet  of  water,  tliirty- 
seven  miles  long  from  north  to  soutli,  and  twenty-seven  from  cast  to  west, 
and  its  depth  varies  from  eiglit  to  forty  fathoms.  It  has  two  entrances 
from  the  south,  and  is  an  admirable  shelter  for  ships  of  all  possible  ton- 
nage. 

The  bay  also  gives  its  name  to  a  province  with  an  area  of  two  linndred 
tlioDBand  square  miles ;  the  province  of  Baliia  contains  some  of  the  richest 
land  of  Brazil,  especially  along  the  coast,  where  there  are  many  plantations, 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  towns  and  villages.  Sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
and  coffee  are  the  principal  products ;  the  coffee  is  inferior  to  that  of  Rio, 
bnt  the  tobacco  is  good  enough  to  be  made  into  "  Havana  "  cigars  and  sold 
IB  eiich  in  England  and  the  United  States. 


Diamonds  were  discovereil  in  t!ie  province  of  Baliia  in  1S++,  and  since 
that  time  their  fame  hns  spread  thnmgli  the  world.  TJie  celebrated  dia- 
mond "Star  of  theStJUtli"  came  from  tlie  mines  of  Hrazihand  in  the  few 
jeut  following  the  discovery  the  yiehl  was  so  great  as  to  seriously  disturb 
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tlie  diamond  market  of  Enrope,  and  eaoee  a 
licavy  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  gems.  At 
pi-csent  tlic  product  has  greatly  dimiiiiBhed. 

The  steamer  entered  the  baj  and  anchoi'ed 
in  front  of  the   city,  which   is   beautifully 
situated,  partly  on  a  series  of  hills,  and  partly 
at  their  base.     The  old,  and  business,  portion 
,  FTi^^T    "  is  near  the  water ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  and 

the  buildings  are  four  or  five  stories  high, 
very  solidly  bnilt  of  stone.  The  great  bnsiticss  street  is  the  Praya,  which 
runs  for  about  four  miles  along  the  water  front,  and  contains,  among  other 
public  edifices,  a  clinrch  built  of  stone  imported  from  Europe  in  the  ships 
that  came  ont  in  ballast  to  carry  away  the  produce  of  Brazil. 

Altogether  there  are  about  sixty  churches  in  Balua,  and  some  of  them 
are  among  the  fiucfit  on  tiie  South  American  continent.  Baliia  was  the 
tirat  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Brazil,  and  a  tlonrishing  city  before  Ilio 
Janeiro  was  known  to  the  world.  The  bay  was  discovered  by  Ainericus 
Vespucius  in  1,503,  and  the  city  was  foimded  seven  years  later.  From 
1549  until  1703  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  South 
America :  in  the  last-named  year  the  honor  was  transferred  to  Kio  Janeiro, 
and  the  city  has  Buffered  a  great  deal  during  the  various  political  commo- 
tions t'»  which  Brazil  has  been  subject. 

The  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  is  as 
variously  composed  as  that  of  Para  or  Pernambuco.  Tlio  whites,  blacks, 
and  mixed  races  are  about  equally  divided;  among  the  former  there  are 
many  Enj^lish  and  German  merchants,  the  Germans  predominating.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  with  England  and  Germany,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  witli  the  United  States,  in  which  the  Brazilian  exports 
vastly  exceed  the  importations. 

"We  were  saved  the  exertion  of  walking  to  the  upper  town,"  said 
Fred,  in  his  note-book,  "as  there  is  a  steam  elevator  which  performs  the 
work  mucli  more  cheaply  tlian  human  mneclo  conld  do  it.  From  the  top 
of  the  hill,  about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  bay,  wo  had  a  magnificent 
view  that  we  will  never  forget. 

"In  front  was  the  ocean,  with  the  deep  blue  of  the  tropics,  and  its 
horizon  line,  which  seemed  rising  to  meet  the  sky.  The  bay  was  dotted 
witii  sails  anil  row-boats;  ont  on  the  ocean  there  was  Jiere  and  there  a 
stipple  of  white  which  tuld  of  a  sail,  or  a  stream  of  smoke  denoting  the 
course  of  a  >itcanicr ;  on  either  side  of  our  position  were  streets  and  eqnares 
of  luiiidsorne  houses,  sCiuiding  in  rows  and  groups  of  palm  or  other  trees 
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nf  tite  pqnitorikl  rfgionn;  and  in  tlio  lutckpronut)  uf  ilic  jiicUirc  win  a  u't- 
lin^  nf  i-verlMtin)t  liilU,  inu>ni)>crev()  with  l>ita  «iiil  {HttchM  nf  |>niiriu  or 
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cnJitnc  tlie  sMerliun  of  iirvviona  viHttorn  that  Italiia  in  uiii-  <if  the  ni<i»i 
pielnfVM|n*;  ciliea  uf  tiic  Soutli  Ami>riran  fontiiii-nt. 
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uf  the  nun»;  hut  of  lute  _v<Mr»  tht'n-  huve  Uvn  tiuny  rivnlp,  unil  tltu  con- 
»eut  tradv  ha*  not  Ut-n  hb  |ii'ot>|ti.Toii»  a*  of  yore. 
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luted  to  perfection  the  growtli  of 
tlic  forest.  One  collection  embracecl 
nearly  five  hundred  hiimming-birds 
of  all  colors  and  combinations  of 
colors,  but  we  were  told  that  it  did 
not  include  all  the  varieties  of  hum- 
ming-bird in  South  America. 

"  We  bought  several  dollars'  worth 
of  these  flowers,  and  it  was  well  that 
our  time  was  limited,  or  we  might 
have  been  tempted  to  spend  more 
money  than  we  could  afford.  The 
featlier-flowei's  are  made  by  the  uuna 
in  the  convcTit;  tliey  have  the  natnral 
flowers  before  them,  or  carefully 
drawn  and  tinted  representations 
n})()n  paper,  to  serve  as  models. 
Practice  makes  perfect  in  this  as  in 
everything  else,  but  I  imagine  that 
those  wild  achieve  success  in  the 
work  mnst  have  a  natural  aptitude 
■e  assured  that  all  the  colors  of  the 
featJierii  were  natural,  though  wc  have  our  suspicions  that  the  eGtahlish- 
nieiit  makes  use  of  dyes.  Whether  our  suspicions  are  correct  or  not  it 
is  certain  that  the  birds  of  South  America  are  blessed  with  brilliant  plu- 
mage, 

"  Tliere  is  a  fine  market-house  at  lialiia,  which  we  visited,  and  another 
which  may  be  cftUed  '  the  open  market,'  on  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Most  of 
the  frt'ijiienters  i>f  the  latter  market  were  negroes  and  other  people  of  very 
dark  foni|>lexi(in3  ;  tlicro  were  a  few  planters  on  horseback,  and  from  the 
way  tliey  remained  close  to  their  steeds  when  not  sitting  upon  them  we 
inferred  that  it  would  crtHLproMiiso  tlieir  dignity  to  appear  as  pedestriaiie. 
Alany  of  the  negroes  carried  burdens  on  tlicir  heads;  those  who  rolled 
casks  or  moved  heavy  hales  acted  as  though  they  would  prefer  to  transport 
thetn  in  the  other  fashion,  but  a  barrel  is  too  unwieldy  to  be  carried  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  skull. 

"  J[<i.st  of  tiie  heavy  work  of  IJaliia  is  performed  by  negroes,  as  at  Para 
or  Perriaiubuco,  atij  the  eifort  to  domesticate  Chinese  coolies  has  not  been 
Miuces^ful.  Tlie  planters  cunipiain  that  since  the  decree  of  emancipation 
tiii'V  ean)u't  get  as  njuch  work  out  of  the  negroes  as  formerly.     This  is 
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more  than  probable,  as  the  slaves  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  ;  a  Bra- 
ziHan  slave-owner  was  a  type  of  all  that  was  barbarous,  though  there  were 
doubtless  many  owners  who  treated  their  human  property  with  kindness. 
To  judge  by  the  faces  of  some  of  the  planters  we  have  seen,  I  would  not 
like  to  be  in  their  power,  and  incur  their  displeasure.  There  is  little 
compassion  visible  in  the  hard  lines  of  their  featnrea 
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"Modern  modes  of  travel  have  not  abolishecl  the  eedan  cliair,  vhich 
flourislics  in  Bahia,  Hio  Janeiro,  and  other  cities  of  Brazil.  It  is  lees  com- 
fortable than  the  sedan  chair  of  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  but  preferable 
to  t)ie  palanquin  or  the  dhoolie  of  India.  Like  the  Chinese  chair  or  the 
Indian  palkee,  it  is  slung  on  u  pole,  and  carried  by  porters ;  the  latter  are 


generally  a  eonple  of  stalwart  negroes,  who  make  the  best  porters  in  the 
world,  espcciidljr  where  the  climate  is  as  warm  as  that  of  Bahia.  Every 
rcspectiible  citizen  nuist  have  his  sedan  ;  the  vehicle  is  richly  decorated, 
according  to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner,  and  when  it  is  no  longer 
hcrviccablc  it  is  sold  for  pnblic  nsc,  Kot  infrequently  a  pnblic  sedan  bears 
the  crest  of  a  private  citizen  ;  the 
decayed  and  faded  curtains,  and  the 
general  air  of  dilapidation  pervading 
the  concern,  tell  very  plainly  what 
has  been  its  former  state.  Some  of 
the  porters  arc  arrayed  in  solemn 
black,  inclnding  dress  coats  and  stiff 
liats,  and  their  appearance  has  a  sng- 
gestion  of  the  grotesque.  But  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  conntry,  and  we 
iJUMK  OK  sKDis.  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  it. 

"Evening  found  ns  back  on  the 
steamer,  and  at  sunset  we  passed  through  the  southern  entrance  of  the  bay 
and  were  once  more  on  the  ocean.  Our  prow  was  tnrned  to  Rio,  eight 
luindred  niik's  away,  and  we  steamed  gayly  along  on  oar  course.     Some- 
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tiiDes  we  kept  far  out  to  sea,  to  avoid  dangerous  reefs,  on  wliicb  many  a 
(hip  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  at  otlters  we  swept  close  in  shore,  and  bad  fine 
views  of  the  land.  Tlie  hills  grow  in  size  as  we  increase  oar  distance 
from  the  equator,  and  after  a  time  the  mountains  of  the  coast  range  fill 
ibeweBtern  horizon.  With  our  glasses  we  can  distinguish  many  bouses 
and  villages,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learu  that  the  region  ia  a  fertile 
oae. 

"  The  coasting  steamers  make  half  a  dozen  stoppages  on  the  way  from 
Baliia  to  Rio,  but  we  do  not  halt.     None  of  tlio  way  ports  are  of  great 


wnseqnence,  but  if  the  country  behind  them  could  be  developed  to  its 
proper  capacity  there  would  be  a  heavy  biisiness  at  places  now  unknown 
fo  the  commercial  world.  Some  of  tiie  mountain  slopes  may  be  difficult 
°'  cultivation  on  account  of  tlieir  dryness,  but  there  is  n  vast  area  of 
•^^nntry  that  only  waits  the  work  of  the  colonist  to  enable  it  to  produce 
'bnndantly." 

four  days  from  Bahia  brought  the  steamer  in  sight  of  "The  Sagar- 
in," the  sharply  conical  peak  nearly  two  thousand  feet  high  which  is 
the  laodmark  of  the  niagnitii-ent  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  pronounced  by  many 
'Wtore  the  finest  in  the  world.     Some  there  are  who  claim  pre-eminence 
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for  the  Bay  of  Naples;  others,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  who  have 
entered  Avatcha  Bay,  in  Kamtchatka,  say  it  siirpussce  the  Bay  of  Rio ;  and 
others  again  give  preference  to  tlie  Bay  of  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  Among 
our  three  friends  there  were  no  less  than  three  opinious :  Naples,  Avatcha, 
atid  Yokohama  had  each  an  advocate,  hat  all  agreed  in  giving  the  second 
honor  to  Rio.     With  tliis  honor  it  mnet  remain  content. 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  triangle,  and  it  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
in  circumference.  There  is  but  a  single  entrance,  and  that  a  narrow  one, 
so  that  a  siiip  once  inside  is  in  water  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  lake.     It  is  set 


m  mountiins  who  e  sides  ire  thickly  co^ered  with  foliage,  and  its  snrfaee 
IS  studded  with  ishndh,  nearlv  a  hundied  in  all  The  name  of  the  bay, 
'  Tio  de  T  mtiro  was  gu  en  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  not  a  bay, 
but  tiic  inoiuii  of  a  large  river.  There  is  no  stream  of  consequence  enter- 
ing' (lie  oceiiu  at  tills  point,  and  the  "River  of  January"  exists  only  in  the 
iniHginatiun. 

Not  wholly  in  the  imagination,  however,  as  it  belongs  to  the  city  which 
is  the  capital  of  Ihazil,  and  has  a  pojnilation  of  three  hundred  thousand; 
to  the  municipality  containing  the  city,  and  having  an  area  of  five  hundred 
aiiil  forty  Brpiare  miles;  and  to  tiic  province  containing  city  and  munici- 
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pality,  with  an  area  of  eighteen  thousand  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  many  races,  colors,  and  kinds.  In  the  bay, 
city,  municipality,  and  province  we  have  Rio  de  Janeiro  four  times  over. 
Perhaps  in  some  future  day  tiie  empire  will  cease  to  be  known  as  Brazil, 
and  adopt  the  name  of  its  capital. 

The  larger  islands  in  the  bay  are  occupied,  and  cultivated  wherever 
possible;  many  of  them  are  fortified,  and  several  are  surmounted  by 
churches  or  chapels.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  only  two  thousand  feet 
wide,  and  defended  by  forts,  one  at  the  base  of  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  the 
other  nearly  opposite.  Together  they  would  make  it  very  tropical  for  a 
hostile  fleet,  and  just  inside  the  entrance  is  another  fort,  which  is  intended 
to  take  care  of  anything  that  escapes  the  outer  defences. 

As  the  steamer  came  to  her  anchorage  she  was  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  boats,  which  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  until  the  arrival  of  the  health 
officer,  without  whose  authority  there  could  be  no  communication  between 
fillip  and  shore.  If  the  doctor  and  the  youths  had  been  unaware  of  their 
latitude  the  merchandise  of  the  boats  would  have  told  them,  without  the 
aid  of  the  hot  sun  in  the  sky  overhead.  There  were  monkeys  and  parrots 
in  great  abundance;  an  assortment  of  snakes  and  other  creeping  things; 
bananas,  pineapples,  and  other  tropical  fruits;  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  nian- 
dioca  root,  and  other  "  garden  truck  "  of  the  country ;  tobacco  and  cigars 
in  all  conditions  of  badness ;  and  other  merchandise  only  to  be  designated 
by  native  names.  The  boatmen  kept  up  an  incessant  talk,  mingled  with 
many  gesticulations,  and  the  half-hour  spent  in  waiting  for  the  health  of- 
ficer was  by  no  means  lost. 

By  and  by  that  official  came,  the  ship  was  pronounced  "  clean,"  and 
the  passengers  were  free  to  land.  From  the  anchorage  the  city  does  not 
present  an  imposing  appearance,  as  it  is  only  partially  visible  ;  portions  of 
It  are  screened  by  the  hills,  which  break  its  front  and  divide  it  into  several 
quarters.  In  consequence  of  these  hills  it  straggles  over  a  considerable 
^fea,  and  is  really  made  up  of  a  series  of  suburbs;  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  city  to  Botofago  is  a  good  three  miles,  and  it  is  the  same  distance  the 
other  way  to  another  suburb  or  district  of  equal  importance.  Like  our 
Washington,  it  is  a  city  of  magnificent  distances;  in  order  to  see  it  all  at 
once  you  must  climb  the  hills  in  the  rear,  and  look  at  the  metropolis 
nestling  at  your  feet.  Only  till  you  do  this  can  you  realize  its  great- 
ness. 

Rio  was  evidently  built  with  a  view  to  permanence.  At  least  Frank 
and  Fred  thought  so,  as  they  landed  at  the  piers  of  solid  granite,  with 
steps  leading  down  to  the  water  and   facilitating  debarkation   at  every 
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stage  of  tlio  tide.  Ncnrttie  liuiding-place  waB  a  market,  ^Hiore  tliey  fonnd 
groiijts  of  negroes  waiting  for  work,  or  possibly  waiting  to  avoid  having 
work  to  do.  There  were  heaps  of  frnit  and  vegotablee,  BimiUr  to  wLat 
they  iiad  seen  in  Para  and  Purnanihnco,  and  the  same  chatter  and  com- 
motion prevailed  among  tlie  venders  and  their  patrons. 

We  depended  upon  Fred  for  an  aceonnt  of  the  visit  to  BahiH,and  will 
ask  Frank  to  tell  ns  abont  Ilio  de  Janeiro. 

"  From  the  landing-place  we  went  tiret  to  the  hotel,"  said  Frank,  "  un- 
der the  gnidancc  of  a  runner,  who  iiad  met  ns  at  the  steamer.  We  went 
without  (Hir  baggage,  which  was  taken  directly  from  the  ship  to  the  cna- 
tom-hoiise.  Nobody  is  in  a  hurry  in  this  country ;  we  knew  there  would 
be  a  delay  in  bringing  the  trunks  and  bags  from  the  steamer,  and  that 
we  could  utilize  it  by  socnring  our  quarters.  AVe  made  all  Hrrangements 
for  our  stay,  and  then  went  to  the  custoin-buuse,  wliidi  we  reached  just 
art  Mannel  arrived  with  our  impedimenta. 
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"The  otBcials  were  polite  bnt  slow.  We  managed  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  them,  who  promised  to  *  expediate '  our  busineee ;  as  he  took 
It  least  an  hour  for  accomplishing  what  might  have  been  done  in  live  or 
ten  minotes,  I  elnidder  to  think  what  would  have  been  our  fate  without 
wy  'expedition.'  Porters  were  ready  to  seize  upon  the  parcels  as  they 
were  released  from  the  custom-house,  and  it  was  a  comical  spectacle 
tiat  AUnnel  presented  as  lie  marched  at  the  front  of  a  colamn  of  scan- 
tily-dressed negroes,  each  of  whom  bore  some  part  of  our  personal  effects 
DD  his  head. 

"Down  to  a  few  years  ago  nearly  all  the  transportation  of  Kio  was 
condncted  in  this  way.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  other  merchandise  was  placed 
OD  the  heads  of  negroes,  who  trotted  nimbly  along,  carrying  sacks  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  aiid  sixty  pounds  as  though  they  were  only  a  tenth  of 


tiiat  amount.  Articles  that  were  too  much  for  one  man  were  slung  on 
H«i  or  balanced  on  the  heads  of  two,  four,  or  possibly  eight  or  ten  por- 
ters; i(  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  piano  or  a  large  box  poised  on 
"'e  lieada  of  four  or  six  men,  and  the  stranger  could  not  help  tliinking 
'liat  might  be  the  result  if  one  of  the  number  should  make  a  misstep  and 
fail  tu  die  ground. 

"The  negroes  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  when 
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carts  were  introduced  tlierc  was  very  nearly  a  riot  in  consequence.  Dan- 
ger was  averted  by  placing  a  limit  to  tlie  number  of  carts,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  the  old  system  withont  a  i-ednction  of  prices.  Tlie  business  of 
transportation  still  requires  a  great  deal  of  liend-work  on  the  part  of  tbe 
negroes,  and  tliere  is  no  likelihood  that  tliey  will  be  altogether  aupci'seded. 
We  met  several  groups  of  cofEee-carriers,  each  with  a  sack  on  his  bead, 
and  near  the  landing-place  was  a  line  of  coal-carriers  with  their  appropri- 
ate bnrdcns. 

"Many  of  the  tnieks  and  carts  are  drawn  by  hand,  and  consequently 
the  mule  and  the  negro  may  be  regarded  as  rivals  in  this  department  of 
labor,  liut  there  seems  to  be  perfect  friendship  between  them,  if  I  may 
judge  by  a  scene  I  witnessed  of  a  ninle  and  a  negro  lying  down  together, 
and  the  negro  using  the  mule  for  a  piMow, 
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"  The  leader  of  a  gang  of  cof- 
fee-carriers has  a  rattle  in  his  liand, 
and  keeps  time  with  it  for  his  fol- 
lowers. Tbey  step  to  the  mu- 
sic, and  aid  it  by  a  low,  monoto- 
nouB  chant,  in  words  quite  unin- 
telligible to  our  eai-s.  Sometimes 
the  rattle  gives  place  to  a  small  flag, 
which  ie  waved  in  nnison  with  the 
Btep ;  the  men  who  propel  carta 
or  trucks  have  no  nac  for  flags  or 
rattles,  though  sometimes  they 
stick  a  flag  in  front  of  the  vehicle 
uan  indication  of  ownership. 

"All  things  considered,  I  have 
never  seen  a  city  where  so  many 
things  were  carried  on  the  head 
as  in   Rio  Janeiro.      Pedlere   of 

dry-goods  go  from  house  to  house,  followed  by  negroes  beaiing  boxes  or 
bales  of  tlie  finery  which  they  offer  for  sale;  the  practice  saves  Hie  ladies 
the  trouble  of  going  to  the  shops  when  they  want  to  buy  anything,  and 
enables  the  dealers  to  work  off  a  great  many  things  that  would  not  be 
easy  to  dispose  of  otherwise.  Before  we  had  fairly  landed  at  the  hotel 
we  were  besieged  by  pedlers,  and  forcibly  leinindcd  of  our  experience 
at  Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  other  cities  of  Asia. 

"  Fruit  and  poultry  are  borne  on 
the  heads  of  the  market  men  and 
women,  the  former  in  open  baskets 
and  the  latter  in  covered  ones.  We 
met  a  poultry  dealer  with  a  hnge 
basket  on  his  head,  and  at  least  a 
dozen  chickens  were  craning  their 
necks  out  of  the  spaces  between  the 
slats.  He  was  farther  weighted  with 
a  goose  and  a  couple  of  turkeys  swing- 
ing at  his  side,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  have  added  another  dozen 
of  chickens  without  hesitation. 

"  Water-carriers  balance  casks 
and  buckets  on  their  heads;   cooks. 


are  less  iiiimerons  tlmii  forini 
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cliamberraaids,  and  Bervants  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions  follow  tlie 
universal  cnstom ;  and  it  wonid  be 
interesting  to  know  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win thinks  of  the  development  of 
epecies  under  snch  circumstances. 
The  skull  of  the  Bi-azilian  porter  a 
thousand  years  hence  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  have  a  resisting  power  eqnal  to 
that  of  a  mortar  shell. 

"  Sedan  chairs  abonnd,  bnt  they 
nly,  as  a  good  many  people  now  indnlge  in 
carriages  wlio  once  relied  npon  chairs  for  their  locomotion.  They  are  of 
the  same  model  as  tlie  cliairs  of  Bahia,  and  the  bearers  have  a  kindred 
complexion  and  dress.  For  pnbUc  conveyances  there  are  carriages,  omni- 
buses, and  street  cars;  the  street  railways  of  Kio  Janeiro  are  patronized 
by  everybody,  and  it  is  said  that  the  original  company  has  made  a  divi- 
dend of  tlirce  liundred  per  cent,  every  year  on  the  amonnt  of  capital  in- 
vested!  The  concession  was  obtained  by  some  New  -  YoikerB,  and  the 
Brazilians  have  been  mnch  chagrined  at  the  ease  with  which  they  al- 
lowed the  foreigners  to  take  possession  of  sucli  an  excellent  bonanza  as 
tliis. 

"The  omnibus  is  here  called  a  gondola,  and  we  have  been  told  how 
tlie  name  originated.  It  may  not  bo  true,  bnt  you  know  the  old  Italian 
jiroverb, '  -SV  nun  e  vcro  e  bfii  trovaCo.' 

"An  omnibus  company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  indicated  by 
its  name;  tlio  govciiimcnt  and  people  were  mucli  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
its  business  was  conducted,  as  the  vehicles  were  small,  dirty,  and  insuffi- 
cient in  number,  and  the  fares  were  very  high.  The  government  coald 
not  break  its  word  hy  giving  privileges  to  another  company,  and  the  mo- 
nopolists felt  secure. 

"But  an  enterprising  genius  suggested  that  a  company  could  be  li- 
censed to  run  gondolas  in  the  streets  of  Rio,  and  the  hint  was  taken  at 
(Hico.  The  gondola  company  placed  its  vehicles  in  operation,  and,  though 
the  old  company  protested,  the  protests  were  of  no  avail.  Who  shall  say 
hereafter  that  there's  notliing  in  a  name? 

"  While  I've  been  writing  the  foregoing,  Fred  has  been  looking  up  the 
history  of  tlie  city,  and  is  prepared  to  tell  yon  about  it.  I  will  rest  a 
while  and  let  liim  have  the  floor."' 
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"  Rio  ia  a  younger  city  than 
Ba!iia,"  wrute  Fred,  "ae  it  was 
not  pcrniiineiitly  settled  tiulil 
1555-  Tliere  were  two  totii- 
porary  settlements  previous  to 
is— ill  1531  and  1552— but 
tlicy  laetcd  only  a  short  time, 
the  tirst  ticirig  abntidoiied  lU 
less  than  four  months  after  its 
formation. 

"  Tiic     first    setllers     were 
mw  IS  Ta»  Biv  oi'  mo  dk  jam:iro  Frencli    IIii;<:uenotB,  who  pros- 

pered so  well  tliat  the  king  of 
Portugal  ordered  them  driven  out  in  ten  yeare  from  the  founding  of  tiie 
colony.  The  governor  of  liahia  executed  the  order,  and  established  a 
Purtuffuese  colony  in  place  of  the  French  one. 

"The  Huguenots  got  ahjiig  very  well  with  tiie  natives,  but  the  Portu- 

gne«e  were  constantly  at  war  with  them  ;  the  history  of  the  first  hundred 

years  of  the  colony  is  full  of  bloodshed,  not  only  in  eoTiflicts  with  the 

ludians,  but  in  quarrels  among  the  settlers.     Assassinations  were  frequent, 

21 
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and  on  several  occasions  it  seemed  ne  tliongli  the  local  dissensions  would 
bring  tlie  coloniz:»tion  of  tlie  country  to  an  end. 

"  In  1763  llio  was  made  tlic  viceregal  capital,  mnch  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  inlialtitantB  of  Bahia,  whicli  had  hitherto  held  the  honor.  Tlie 
transfer  of  the  capital  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Rio,  which  it  has 
maintained  without  interruption.  Its  glory  was  increased  in  1808,  when 
tho  Prince-Regent  of  Portugal  arrived  with  the  intention  of  making  his 
lioHie  in  Brazil  until  the  declaration  of  a  general  peace  in  Europe. 

"The  i-csidence  of  the  royal  family  at  Rio  was  the  occasion  of  public 
rejoicing,  and  tlie  people  readily  surrendered  their  houses  for  the  aecom- 
inodatiiui  of  the  sovereign  and  the  retainers  of  his  court.  After  the 
declaration  of  peace,  and  tlie  return  of  the  king  to  Europe,  their  loyalty 
cooled  very  materially,  and  in  1S21  came  tlio  revolution,  which  made  Brazil 
independent  of  Portugal. 

"In  1S22,  the  sou  of  the  King  of  Portugal  was  declared  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  with  the  title  of  Doni  Pedro  I.  Tlie  present  occupant  of  the 
throne,  IJom  Pedro  II.,  is  the  son  of  the  firet  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  ranks 
among  the  enlightened  rulers  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.     The  country  is 
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indebted  to  liiiu  for  much  of  ite  matei-ial  progreBe;  it  is  no  fault  of  tlie 
tiiiperor  tliat  Brazil  is  not  jet  in  a  foremost  position  among  ttie  nations 
of  the  globe. 

"We  had  a  glimpse  of  the  emperor  to-dny,  as  be  drove  rapidly  along 
the  principal  street  of  the  city,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He 
was  born  in  11425,  and  is  therefore  well  along  in  years,  as  yon  can  see  by 
liis  full  beard,  wliich  is  of  almost  snowy  whiteness.  He  has  a  keen,  sharp, 
commanding  eye,  and  an  expression  that  proclaims  him  'every  inch  a 
king.'     Wg  had  a  glance  only,  and  then  he  was  out  of  our  sight,  but  we 


cannot  soon  forget  the  impression  it  left  behind.  He  was  in  civilian  dress, 
Slid  if  we  had  looked  for  his  crown  and  sceptre  we  should  have  looked  in 
Vain,  He  is  said  to  maintain  comparatively  little  of  the  pomp  and  vanity 
"fw  imperial  court,  and  would  like  to  banish  tlieni  altogether,  if  it  were 
P««ihleand  judicious  to  do  so. 

"He  is  probably  the  most  industrious  imperial  ruler  in  the  world,  as 
lie  devotes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  daily  to  official  work  in  one  form 
*>^  Mother.  He  examines  state  papers,  sits  with  the  officers  of  hia  cabi- 
'■^tilijteng  to  reports  and  suggestions,  visits  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
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publ  ic  institntion?,  is  present  at  ceremonials,  entertains  strangers,  mid  can 
talk  well  OE  almost  any  topic  of  the  day.  He  has  a  taste  for  music, 
science,  and  geography,  and  can  discnss  the  last  new  opera,  tlio  researchee 
of  Darwin,  or  the  exploi-ations  of  Stanley,  with  intelligence  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

"  You  may  remember  his  visit  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  oar 
Centennial;  how  rapidly  he  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  with  what 
interest  he  went  on  sightseeing  expeditions.  The  officers  of  liis  staff 
who  accompanied  him  were  exhansted  by  their  exertions,  while  the  em- 
peror was  always  fresh,  and  ready  for  sometliing  new.  He  avoided  pub- 
lic demonstrations  wlicrcver  be  conld  do  so  witliont  giving  offence,  and 
devoted  ills  limited  stay  of  four  months  to  an  inspection  of  the  eonntry, 
and  a  stndy  of  its  institntions.  From  America  he  went  to  Enrope  for  a 
longer  tour.  His  return  to  liio  was  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing,  and 
the  demonstrations  were  as  sincere  as  they  were  elaborate." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  SIGHTS  OF  RIO.— PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  AQUEDUCT,  CHURCHES,  MIRACLES,  AND 
FUNERALS.— VISIT  TO  TIJUCA  AND  PETROPOLIS.— THE  SERRA. 

T^HE  party  remained  several  days  in  Rio,  and  had  abnndaut  occupation 
-*•  for  eyes  and  ears.  One  of  tlie  days  was  devoted  to  a  religious  fes- 
tival; there  were  processions  on  the  streets  and  services  in  the  churches, 
and  the  whole  population  seemed  to  give  itself  to  idleness  in  honor  of  the 
saiut  to  whom  that  date  of  the  almanac  belonged.  Rio  Janeiro  is  a  Cath- 
olic city,  but  less  intense  in  its  religious  feeling  than  Bahia.  Many  ad- 
herents of  the  Catholic  Church  regard  Bahia  as  an  American  Rome,  from 
which  all  religious  dogmas  and  teachings  affecting  the  continent  are  ex- 
pected to  proceed. 

Rio  is  well  provided  with  churches,  and  some  of  them  are  admirable 
specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  youths  visited  the  cathedral 
and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  principal  churches,  but  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  entire  list.  The  churches  of  Rio  are  never 
closed;  at  almost  any  hour  service  is  going  on  in  one  of  tlie  chapels  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  stranger  who  desires  to  see  the  people  at  worship 
has  no  lack  of  opportunity. 

Votive  offerings  are  as  numerous  in  the  churches  of  Rio  as  at  Para,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  accounts  of  the  youths.  Frank  made  a  sketch  of 
^"e  collection  of  these  offerings,  while  Fred  recorded  the  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  them. 

The  sketch  included  busts,  arms,  legs,  hands,  and  faces,  moulded  in 
wax  or  carved  in  wood,  perhaps  twenty  in  all.  There  was  a  representa- 
tion of  a  large  tumor  on  the  neck  of  one  of  the  faithful,  who  was  cured 
^y  the  interposition  of  tlie  saint,  and  below  it  was  a  painting  of  a  ship 
being  driven  on  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  a  steep  cliff.  The  ship  and  crew 
filmed  doomed  to  certain  destruction,  but  though  tlie  ship  was  lost  all 
the  crew  escaped,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  to  the  patron  saint.     • 

Another  painting  showed  the  saint  appearing  in  tlie  form  of  an  angel, 
to  an  invalid  sitting  in  an  arm-chair;  the  inscription  says  he  had  not 
been  able  to  walk  for  years,  but  by  following  the  direction  he  received  ho 

24^ 


was  a  well  miin  on  the  following  day.  Anotlier  picture  represented  a 
Gitiiihir  visit  to  a  man  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  and  the  legend  below  it  records 
a  similar  miraetiloiis  result. 

The  abundance  of  tliese  votive  offerings  sbowe  the  trnsting  faitb  of 
the  pious  Brazilians,  and  tlicir  conscientious  belief  in  saintly  power.  Tlie 
religion  of  the  ctmiitry  is  Catholic;  the  emperor  is  a  devout  worshipper, 
and  a  carefnl  observer  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  ordained  by  tbe  Chnrch,  bnt 
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lie  ia  a  firm  believer  in  the  fullest  toleration  of  all  religions,  and  sternly 
repreeees  any  demonetrationB  of  bigotry. 

There  are  Protestant  churches  in  most  of  the  eitiefl  of  Brazil.  The 
United  States  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  an  establishment  in  the 
empire, which  receives  a  small  allowance  from  the  Brazilian  government; 
the  ministers  of  the  German  and  Swiss  colonies  of  emigrants  are  paid  by 
the  imperial  government ;  and,  altogether,  the  adherents  of  other  religions 
than  that  of  the  state  run  no  risk  of  persecution  "for  opinion's  sake." 
The  constJtntiou  says  that  religionists  other  than  Catholics  shall  restrict 

their  worship  to  buildings  "  without  the  exterior  form  of  temples." 
For  religions  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  twelve  dioceses,  eora- 

priuDg  one  metropolitan  province,  under  the  archbishop  at  Bahia.     The 

diocese  of  Bahia  is  presided  over  by  the  archbishop,  and  each  of  the 

otiier  eleven  is  nnder  the  coTitrol  of  a  bishop.     The  empire  is  further 

divided  into  twelve  hundred  and   ninety-nine  parishes;  the  vicars  are 

inoetly  foreigners,  and  among  theso  foreign  vicars  the  Portuguese  pre- 

domiuate. 

Some  of  the  votive  offerings  and  relics  are  very  old,  bearing  dates  of 

two  or  three  centuries  ago.     In  one  church 

oar  friends  were  shown  an  alms-box  which 

w»g  anciently  used  for  collecting  donations 

for  "Oar  Lady  of  the  Good  Voyage."     It 

was  BOBpended  by  a  strap  from  the  neck  of 

the  collector,  who  went  among  the  sailore  on 

the  arrival  of  ships   from  any  part  of  the 

world,  and  especially  from  Portugal,  in  the 

oaya  of  the  viceroyalty.     The   honesty  of 

the  collector  was  insured  by  a  lock,  which  is 

»  CDrioHs,  three-cornered  afEair  closing  with  "*' 

'  «y.    Key  and  lock  are  now  heavily  rusted 

from  long  disuse.     The  front  of  the  box  has 

■picture of  Our  Lady  standing  on  the  deck  of 

**hip;  the  halo  around  the  head  of  the  figure  indicates  its  saintly  character. 
The  fronts  of  the  altars  were  adorned  with  candles,  many  of  them  set 

>n  randlesticks  of  solid  silver,  of  great  original  cost.     They  were  the  gifts 

"'  Wealthy  worshippers  in  times  gone  by.    One  of  the  attendants  sighingly 

"■narked  to  Fred  tliat  people  didn't  give  such  magnificent  candlesticks 

to  the  church  nowadays.     Even  the  candles  seemed  to  be  yellow  with 

•g^iand  from  the  dust  collected  on  them  it  was  evident  they  were  not 

oftep  renewed. 
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It  wa8  formerly  the  custom  to  offer  tlie  Bails  of  a  eliip,  or  some  one  of 
them, as  a  votive  tribute  to  Our  Jjady  of  the  Good  Voj'age,  or  to  some 
other  saint,  for  protoetion  in  time  of  peril.  The  following  story  is  given 
by  Mr.  Kwbank  in  "Life  in  IJrazil."' 

''A  hidy  told  me  that  sonic  yeai«  ago  slie  came  from  Rio  Grande  in 
one  of  her  father's  vessels.  The  pa8saj!;e  was  pleasant  till  within  ft  day's 
Siiil  of  tlie  Siigar-Loaf.  A  small  cloud  then  rose  rapidly  from  the  horizon, 
darkness  settled  over  them,  the  sea  began  to  swell,  and  other  indications 
of  ft  storm  BO  alarmed  the  captain  that  ho  called  the  men  aft,  and  asked 
them  to  join  him  in  olfering  the  mainsail  to  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  on  con- 
dition of  his  carrying  them  safe  in.  The  lady  remembers  them  standing 
around  tiio  commander,  and  with  lend  voices  calling  on  the  saint,  remind- 
ing him  of  what  they  had  promised,  each  man  confirming  the  gift  so  far 
as  his  priiportion  of  the  cost  went. 

"  On  arriving  safe  in  port  they  paid  for  a  mass,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards went  to  the  saint's  (jnnrters  in  procession,  barefoot,  bearing  the  sail 
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3TS  1'U£  BOY   TBAVELLEEtS  IN  SOUTQ  AUEBICA. 

abundance  and  good  management  epeak  well  for  tbe  ndminiBtration  of  tlio 
government.  Beyond  tlio  Botofiigo  suburb  ie  tlie  Botanic  Garden,  wbich 
no  visitor  should  neglect ;  it  contains  an  avenne  of  palms  not  EurpaEsed  in 
any  eimilar  garden  in  the  world,  and  there  are  other  stately  trees  wbich 
tell  of  the  tropical  situation.  The  place  is  on  the  plan  of  the  £.Ypt!ri- 
mentiil  Gardens  of  the  English  colonies,  or  the  Jardina  d'&vai  of  the 
French,  and  forcibly  reminded  our  young  friends  of  what  they  liad  seen 
in  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Algiers,  and  other  places  or  countries  on  tbe  other 
side  of  the  world. 

Most  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  continent  of  Soutb  America  are 
cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  tlierc  are  rare  esotics  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Frank  espied  a  grove  of  cinnamon  and  clove  trees  at  tbe 
same  moment  that  Fred  called  bis  attention  to  a  collection  of  tea-plants 
from  China  and  Japan  ;  Dr.  lironson  pointed  out  a  bread-fruit  tree  side  by 
side  with  cacao  and  camphor  trees,  while  not  far  ofi  were  maples  and  pines 
that  seemed  like  old  friends  from  the  home  of  their  boyhood.  Many  ti-ees 
from  tropica!  Asia  have  found  a  borne  in  Brazil  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  tbe  Botanic  Garden,  which  has  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  tbe 
climate  of  South  America. 


WATEK-SUPFLY   OF  RIO. 


Water  is  bronglit  to  the  city  through  an  aqueduct  which  was  built  a 
nntidred  jeara  ajro,  and  is  in  good  coiiditioii ;  some  of  the  best  modern 
nonsegare  supplied  throngli  pipes  from  tlic  aqnednct,  but  the  greater  part 
"'  the  inhabitants  rely  upon  tlie  water-carriere,  who  are  similar  to  tlieir 
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.  fellow-craftemen  whom  we  have  already  seen  nt  Para.  In  the  early  moi-n- 
ingtlie  streets  abound  with  these  men,  and  witii  niimei'ouB  house-servants, 
bearing  buckets  or  small  casks  of  water  on  their  heads.  The  fountains  are 
the  great  meeting- places  for  gossipers,  »s  similar  places  have  been  since 
the  days  when  tlie  New  Testament  was  written,  and  sometimes  the  scenes 
at  the  fountains  of  Hio  are  animated  to  a  degree  bordering  on  commotion. 
Of  coiii-ee,  the  aqneduet  is  one  of  the  siglits  of  the  city,  and  the  drive 
along  tlie  road  leading  past  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  yonths. 

The  aqueduct  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  at  one  place  it  crosses  a  valley 
seven  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide  and  ninety  feet  deep,  on  double  arches. 
It  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  city,  and  a  new  one  is  likely  to  be 
completed  before  long. 

People  die  in  Rio  as  well  as  in  other  cities,  and  the  cemetery  is  one  of 
the  institutions  of  the  place.  The  old  cemeteries  of  Rio  adjoin  the 
churches;  since  1S50  no  interments  have  been  allowed  in  them,  and  new 
cemeteries  have  been  established  in  the  snburbs.  The  foreign  cemetery 
is  at  Gatnboa,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 

"AVe  went  to  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries," said  Frank,  "and  happened  to 
arrive  at  t)ie  entrance  chapel  jnst  as 
a  funeral  was  going  on.-  Tlio  coffin 
was  80  shallow  that  the  body  lying 
within  it  was  distinctly  visible  above 
^_^^  the  sides  as  it  stood  on  a  stand  re- 

corris  cLu-tD  sembling  a  sarcophagns;  the  lid  is 

shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
is  made  of  two  sloping  boa  ids  meeting  and  forming  a  ridge.  The  Catholic 
sei-vice  for  tlie  dead  was  performed,  and  tlien  a  procession  of  priests  and 
mourners  funned,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  from  the  chapel  to  the  cemetery. 

"  This  was  an  enclosure 
with  four  thick  walls,  in  which 
there  were  niches  for  the  cof- 
fins, in  the  same  manner  as  in 
a  receiving  tomb  at  Green- 
wood or  Mount  Auburn.  The 
coffin  was  placed  on  a  stand 
near  one  of  the  niches,  tlie 
cover  was  opened,  a  handker- 
cliief  was  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  corpse,  and  one  of  the 
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priests  sprinkled  the  body  with  liolj  water,  and  threw  a  scoopfiil  of 
qnickliine  npon  it. 

"  The  other  priests  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  followed  liis  exam- 
ple one  by  one,  the  Bpnnklei-  and  scoop  being  passed  to  them  by  a  sacristan. 
The  lime  was  thus  heaped  on  nntil  tliere  was  at  least  a  bnshel  of  it,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  body;  the  coffin  was  slid  into  its  niche;  the  door 
was  closed  and  locked,  the  key  was  delivered  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the 


'leceased,  and  then  the  attendants  proeeedud  to  close  the  space  in  front  of 
•lie  door  with  brick  and  plaster.  Orations  were  pronounced  by  tiiosc  who 
cHoee  to  speak,  and  llie  ceremonies  were  over. 

"We  were  told  that  the  bodies  do  not  decay,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  Tlie  flesh  is  consumed  hy  the  qnicklirne  ;  at  tlie  end  of 
two  years  the  niche  is  opened,  die  bones  are  removed  and  placed  in  a 
foneral  vase,  and  tlie  niche  is  then  ready  for  another  tenant.  No  names 
'fe  placed  above  the  niches,  but  eacli  one  is  numbered,  and  a  reference  to 
'lie  register  of  the  cemetery  will  show  by  whom  and  for  how  long  a  par- 
ticular place  is  occupied.  Fees  are  exacted  for  tlie  funeral  services  and 
tU  rent  of  the  nidies  ;  in  fact,tlierc  is  hardly  anything  in  life  or  death  in 
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lirazil  in  wliicli  the  Cliuich  iJoea  not  liave  a  place.  Cliri6tenriig8,  baptisms, 
iiini'riiiifCE,  (leiit)i,  aiid  biiriuk  are  nil  witliin  its  supervision." 

llio  <lu  Jiiiieiro  liii»i  buautifiil  siirroiindinge,  and  there  is  no  prettier  spot 
ainon^  tiiein  tliiin  Tijnca,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  residents  who  seek  to 
escape  the  iieiit  of  the  city.  Oilier  retreats  are  Petropolis,  Boa  Vista,  Con- 
stantin,  Nova  ]'>ibor{;a,aiid  Teresopolis,  all  of  ihcin  at  elevations  of  from 
one  to  1111*00  tliuiisiind  feet  al>ove  tlio  water  front  of  the  city.  ^oA  Vista 
olTurs  a  fine  view  of  I£io  as  it  nestles  on  the  sliorc  of  the  bay;  all  these 
resorts  are  ■'eachoil  by  carriage- roads,  and  sonic  by  railway,  and  in  wliat- 
evor  wav  the  jmiiiiey  is  made  it  is  snre  to  be  enjoyed. 

It  \V!is  deeided  to  visit  Tijnca  first  of  all,  and  for  this  pnrpose  a  carriage 
was  enfjafjcd  for  Ji  drive  of  less  than  two  hours,  over  a  magnificent  road. 
Tliey  startod  late  in  tlic  iifternuoii,  panting  with  the  beat,  bnt  within  an 
hour  eaoli  uf  tbo  |)arty  hnd  donned  bis  overcoat,  and  found  its  warmth 
acceptable.  Fnuik  tliougbt  be  conid  perceive  a  fall  of  the  temperatnre 
witii  every  foot  of  tbe  ascent,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  held  a  tber- 
momctcr  in  his  hand  during  the  jonrncy. 

Tijnca  heantifnily  is  situated  among  the  hills  and  in  the  midst  of  dense 
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forests  and  groves.  Tlierc  is  a  waterfall  which  has  a  local  reputation, 
something  like  that  of  Niaj^ara;  it  possesses  quiet  beauty  ratlier  than 
gniidenr,  and  is  in  a  charming  retreat  where  tlie  thickness  of  the  foliage 
kee[w  ont  tiie  rays  of  tlic  tropical  sun.  Tliere  are  scvcrjit  sitTiilar  cnseados 
in  tlie  neiglihorliood,  and  the  sound  of  the  water  pouring  among  the  rocks 
ii  very  gratifying  to  the  ear  of  one  just  escaped  from  the  heat  of  tlie 
city. 

Foreign  residents  of  Kio  have  tlieir  summer  residences  at  Tijnca,  Boa 
ViRta,  and  other  places  within  easy  reach  of  tlie  capital,  and  a  liberal  ex- 
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pcnditnre  has  been  made  by  them  in  the  construction  of  honses  and  in 
laying  out  gardens  and  lawns.  There  are  several  hotels  at  Tijnca,  and  the 
stranger  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  satisfactory  quarters  during  his  stay.  ' 
Dr.  Bronson  and  his  young  companions  were  highly  pleased  with  what 
they  found  there,  and  wrote  a  line  of  commendation  in  the  register  of  the 
hotel. 

Frank  had  wearied  of  carrying  a  monkey  as  part  of  his  baggage,  but 
w%is  so  much  attached  to  his  purchase  on  the  Madeira  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  it  except  to  some  one  who  would  treat  it  well.  With  some 
trouble  to  the  youth,  and  more  to  Manuel,  Gypsy  had  been  tenderly  cared 
for  during  all  their  travels,  from  the  day  of  her  purchase  until  they  reached 
Tijuca,  where  the  tiny  animal  found  a  genuine  admirer. 

The  daugliter  of  the  landlord  was  mourning  the  loss  of  a  pet  which  she 
declared  was  ''  the  very  image "  of  Gypsy.  Frank  was  touched  by  her 
grief,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  propriet(»r  of  the  establishment  the 
ownership  of  Gypsy  was  transferred  to  the  child. 

Frank  rejoiced  that  his  pet  had  found  a  good  home;  the  girl  was 
delighted  with  the  possession  of  the  duplicate  of  the  animal  she  mourned; 
tlie  father  was  pleased  at  tlie  daughters  joy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
tlie  monkey  was  contented  to  give  up  travelling,  and  settle  down  amid  the 
pure  air  and  charming  scenery  of  Tijuca.  But  our  record  closes  without 
a  distinct  avowal  from  Gypsy  of  the  sentiments  that  swelled  her  simian 
breast. 

Frank  and  Fred  were  up  early  in  the  n)orning  after  their  arrival  at 
Tijuca,  and  read}'  for  a  horseback  excursion  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
mountain.  Dr.  Bronson  concluded  to  remain  at  tlie  hotel,  and  satisfy  him- 
self with  a  promenade  among  the  trees,  and  so  the  youths  departed  with- 
out him. 

Tiicy  had  an  exiiilarating  ride,  and  came  back  about  ten  o'clock  full  of 
enthusiasm  concerning  it.  There  is  a  carriage-road  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  a  bridle-path  the  rest  of  the  way,  so  that  they  had  no 
occasion  to  leave  their  saddles.  At  every  step  they  had  beautiful  views  of 
mountain  and  valley,  thick  forest  and  open  lawn,  and  there  were  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  bay  and  the  distant  ocean.  From  the  top  of  the  mountain 
the  view  embraces  a  considerable  extent  of  countr}',  backed  by  the  higher 
mountains  of  the  Serra,  which  fills  the  horizon  to  the  west. 

Breakfast  was  served  soon  after  their  return,  and  they  sat  down  to  the 
meal  with  good  appetites.  After  breakfast  they  busied  themselves  with 
letters  and  journals,  and  with  the  contemplation  of  a  happy  family  of 
monkeys  and  other  Brazilian  animals  in  a  large  cage  in  the  court-yard  of 


ARMADILLO  AND  UOKEEYS. 


the  hotet.  One  occupant  of  ttio  cage  was  an  armadiUo ;  as  nature  liad  not 
adapted  liitn  for  climbing,  he  wisely  icinaincd  on  tlie  floor  and  allowed  the 
inonkevB  a  monopoly  of  acrobatic  feats.  The  upper  half  of  him  was  pro- 
tected with  scales  like  plates  of  mail,  and  when  alarmed  he  closed  himself 
together  till  he  resembled  a  cocoa-nnt.  Atsiieh  tijiies  there  was  little  else 
than  the  mail-plates  presented  to  ontside  view,  and  he  could  be  tossed 
aronnd  with  impunity,  at  least  to  tiie  toeser.  The  monkeys  liad  a  way  of 
rolling  him  from  side  to  side  of  the  cage,  and  occasionally  they  carried 
him  to  the  top  and  let  him  fall.  This  application  of  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion did  not  affect  his  gravity,  and  when  they  wearied  of  the  performance 
he  opened  out  bis  iron-clad  coating  and  looked  as  serene  as  ever. 

Frank  wished  to  know  the  uses  of  the  armadillo;  Manuel  told  him  it 
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was  an  excellent  article  of  food,  and 
was  liked  \>y  both  native  and  foreign 
residents  of  Brazil.  Tlie  j'oatli  was 
sceptical  until  lie  liad  tlie  oppor- 
tunitj-  of  tflstiiig  llie  new  diet,  where- 
upon he  declared  that  he  would  be  a 
friend  of  the  armadillo  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  South  America. 

From  Tijuca  tliey  went  to  Petrop- 
olis,  a  summer  resort  higher  in  the 
mountains  and  more  distant  from  the 
sea  than  is  the  former  place.  They 
riagc-route  by  the  Union  and  Industry  road,  a  magnificent 
icli  was  hnilt  by  private  enterprise,  and  is  a  model  of  engi- 
neering skiil.  It  i>cuctriitcs  the  cofEee  district  back  of  Rio,  and  until  the 
railway  was  built  froTii  the  cnpital  to  ntid  beyond  the  mountains  of  the 
Serra  it  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  transportation.  It  still  has  a  large  busi- 
ness, and  the  company  wiiich  controls  it  runs  a  line  of  stages  and  freight 
wagons,  in  addition  to  collecting  toils  on  every  private  wagon  and  every 
pack  animal  that  passes  over  it. 

Tlic  scenery  along  the  roiid,  where  it  crosses  the  Serra,  elicited  the 
wannest  e-xin-csfions  of  admiration  from  the  Doctor  and  his  young  com- 
panions. Frank  s;iid  it  was  a  combination  of  the  Corniche  road  from  Nice 
to  Genoa  and  the  mountain  journey  from  Colombo  to  Kandy,  in  Ceylon. 
Fred  was  reminded  of  the  passage  of  the  Alleghenies  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Siniplun  tn  the  Al])s,  though  he  missed  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
latter,  and  the  pines  and  other  northern  trees  of  the  former.  They  nnani- 
mously  agreed  tliut  the  enginecre  who  made  the  road  understood  their 
work  thoi'otighly,  and  had  constrncted  a  route  whicli  would  endure  through 
everything  except  t!ie  demolition  of  tlie  mountains  by  an  earthquake,  or 
the  outbreak  of  a  volcano  beneath  them. 

Tlicy  were  caught  in  a  storm  while  ascending  the  Serra ;  one  is  gener- 
ally caught  ill  a  storm  in  some  part  of  the  day  in  the  mountains  near  Rio. 
Tlie  rain  falls  in  such  (piantities  as  to  drive  the  wayfarer  to  the  nearest 
shelter,  and  if  he  is  not  quick  to  reach  it  lie  is  drenched  to  the  skin.  Rain 
falls  every  afternoon  at  Tijuca,  and  so  certainly  may  it  be  expected  that 
the  siijonrners  so  lime  their  excursions  that  they  may  be  indoors  when  the 
showers  ouiic.  The  inoistnre  from  the  ocean  is  driven  against  the  moun- 
tains, whcro  it  is  condensed  into  rain,  and  by  this  daily  rain  the  streams 
aruurid  Tijuca  have  an  unfailing  source  of  supply.     The  morning  is  clear 
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andcomfiirtaltle;  from  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  three  hours  after 
the  meridian  it  is  too  w»rm  to  stir  about ;  and  at  three  o'clock  tlie  clouds 
gather,  and  the  rain  falls  an  ]iouV  or  so  later.  At  Biinsct  the  clonds  roll 
away,  and  tlie  night  sees  the  canopy  of  the  Iteavens  glistening  with  Etars. 
The  storm  on  the  Serra  had  the  peculiarity  of  rolling  below  tlieir  route 
and  leaving  them  travelling  above  tlie  clonds.  It  began  at  the  euniinit  of 
the  mountain  and  then  descended ;  it  wrapped  them  in  its  misty  folds ; 
lightning  played  abont  them  ;  they  met  wagons  and  pack-ninles  looming 
suddenly  out  of  the  fog  as  though  literally  dropping  from  the  clonds; 


then  the  mist  became  less  and  less  dense ;  and  at  length  they  emerged  from 
it  into  the  open  skj-,  and  looked  upon  the  storm  sweeping  over  the  valley 
below.  From  the  Alto  do  Scrra,  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  they  had 
a  view  of  immcnso  extent.  The  mountains  rose  above  and  around  them  ; 
the  valley,  visible  through  occasional  breiiks  in  the  clouds,  was  a  picture 
of  serene  loveliness,  disturbed  only  by  the  lightnings  and  the  rain  that  fell 
copiously.  Far  ofE  was  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  dotted  with  its  many 
islands,  dominated  by  the  mountains  that  encircle  it,  and  lighted  by  the 
afternoon  sun. 
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Petropolis  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  among  the  moantains;  it  .was 
founded  by  Doin  Pedro  I.,  wlio  btiilt  a  palace  there  and  established  a  col- 
ony of  Swiss  aTid  Germans,  which  were  imported  from  Europe  at  consider- 
able cost  to  the  government.  The  plan  was  continued  by  his  son  and 
Biiceessor,  and  of  late  years  the  place  has  become  a  fashionable  resort  of  no 
small  importance.     It  has  fifteen  tlionsand  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the 


rncr  homes  in    Petropolis;   the 
;  with  beautiful  grounds,  and  the 


wealthy  rcsideiits  of  Tlio  have  the 
imperial  pahiue  is  an  extensive  building 
eituiition  is  certainly  an  attractive  one. 

T!ie  (icrman  settlers  brought  the  names  of  their  fatherland  when  they 
came  here  to  live,  and  also  retained  many  of  their  home  customs.  Some 
of  tbciti  have  bccume  wealthy  ciiiToe- planter?,  and  a  good  deal  of  business 
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pusses  througli  their  hands.  Many  of  the  hotels  are  kept  by  Swiss  or 
Germans,  and  not  infreqaently  the  buildings  ai'e  perfect  copies  of  the 
chalets  we  have  seen  in  tlie  Alps,  or  among  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland. 
Fetropolis  has  several  Lutheran  and  other  churches,  and  the  government 
makes  an  animal  appropriation  for  schools,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
colonists  are  educated.  There  are  several  hotels,  and  the  stranger  can 
pleasantly  pass  a  few  days  in  this  attractive  spot. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RAILWAYS  IN"  BRAZIL.— COFFEE  PLANTATIONS.— MAXDIOCA  AND  ITS  CULTURE.— 

TERUIBLE  FAMINES.— SLAVERY  AND  EMAXCIPATIOX. 

THERE  are  several  railways  running  out  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  which 
the  longest  and  probably  the  most  important  is  the  Dom  Pedro 
Segundo,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  emperor.  The  first  section  of  the  line 
was  opened  in  1857 ;  it  was  started  by  a  })rivate  company,  with  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  seven  per  cent,  interest,  but  the  capital  was  speedily 
absorbed,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  outlay  beyond  the  estimates. 
Instances  of  tliis  last  have  happened  in  other  countries  than  Brazil,  and 
M'ill  probably  continue  to  happen  until  railways  are  superseded  by  other 
modes  of  travel  and  transportation.  The  first  hundred  miles  took  all  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  then  more  money  was  needed.  In  1865  the 
government  bought  out  the  stockholders,  and  since  then  the  railway  has 
been  run  as  an  imperial  concern,  like  many  of  the  railways  on  the  conti- 
nent of  p]urope. 

The  present  length  of  tlie  railway  is  about  four  hundred  miles.  The 
main  line  is  extended  everv  vear  or  two,  and  branches  are  built  whenever 
their  value  as  feeders  can  be  demonstrated.  The  road  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  coffee  planters  in  the  region  it  penetrates;  in  fact,  the  line 
was  built  for  the  transportation  of  coffee,and  the  people  or  goods  dependent 
upon  it.  Nearly  every  passenger  is  in  some  way  connected  with  tlie  coflPee 
interest,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  freight  has  some  relation  to  it. 
Take  away  the  coffee  business  and  the  road  would  require  government  aid 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  fuel  for  its  locomotives.  At  present  it  returns  to 
the  government  about  five  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the  line, 
witiiout  counting  the  indirect  benefits  of  the  development  of  the  country's 
indu.stries. 

The  other  railways  of  Brazil  are  less  profitable  than  the  Pedro  II.,  and 
some  of  tiiem  would  be  given  up  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  aid  re- 
ceived from  the  government.  Freight  and  passenger  tariffs  are  very  high, 
and  the  limited  amount  of  business  renders  it  impossible  to  fix  low  rates. 
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The  passenger  fares  are  from  four  to  five  cents  a  mile,  firet  dnss,  and  about 
half  these  figures  for  second  class,  while  excursion  tickets,  limited  in  time, 
and  not  ti^anefcrablc,  arc  sold  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount  from  the 
donble  tariff.  Every  potiiid  of  baggage  beyond  that  carried  in  rhe  trav- 
eller's iiand  is  charged  extra,  and  a  fair-sized  trunk  costs  as  niticb  as  a  pas- 
senger's ticket.  Live-stock  may  be  said  to  "  ride  tbeir  beads  off  "  if  carried 
by  railway  in  Brazil,  and  for  ibis  reason  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  goats  are 
rarely  slii[>i>ed  by  the  trains. 

The  freight  on  a  sack  of  coffee  (133  pounds)  is  about  one  cent  a  mile ; 
coffee  coming  from  the  end  of  tlie  Dom  Pedro  railway  must  pay  four 
dollars  ft  sack,  which  is  about  one  tliird  of  its  value,  when  delivered  in  Rio. 
From  Kio  to  New  York  the  freight  rarely  exceeds  sixty  cents  a  sack,  and 
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is  often  no  more  than  twenty-five.  Fifty  miles  of  railway  transportation 
in  Brazil  costs  more  than  five  tlionsand  two  Iiiiiidred  miles  on  the  ocean. 
A  few  of  the  planters  send  their  coffee  to  market  by  mnle  trains,  and 
say  it  is  cheaper  tlian  by  railway,  and  there  have  been  several  schemes  pro- 
posed for  organizing  a  system  of  mule  transportation  on  a  large  ecale,  in 
the  hope  of  making  a  materia!  saving  of  money.  Of  conrse,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  favor  such  an  enterpnse ;  and  as  it  conid  not  be  extensively 
conducted  without  imperial  sanction,  the  experiment  is  not  likely  to  be 
tried. 


Our  travelling  trio  made  a  journey  over  the  great  railway  line,  and  had 
an  intereBting  n'lie.  The  engineering  was  found  worthy  of  the  praise  that 
has  been  given  by  others;  the  passage  of  the  monntains  near  Ilio  pre- 
sented many  obslades  which  were  enccessfully  met  by  the  English  and 
American  hnililers  of  the  road.  The  lino  was  begun  by  Englishmen,  bat 
since  the  lirst  section  was  opened  tlic  work  has  been  in  charge  of  engineers 
from  the  United  States. 

Frank  and  Fred  wcto  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  business  over  the 
road,  as  they  had  been  told  it  di-ained  a  large  district  which  prodncied  coffee 
in  iibuiidiince.  The  Doctor  eanic  to  their  relief  with  the  following  explana- 
tion ■- 

"  Yon  must  bear  in  mind,"  said  he,  "that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  producing  power  of  land,  according  to  what  is  raised  upon  it.  Yon  can- 
not raise  more  than  five  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  from  an  acre  of  ground 
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under  the  best  conditions,  while  yon  can  get  five  or  ten  times  that  weight 
in  corn  or  wheat,  especially  the  former.  One  gentleman  who  has  studied 
the  subject  (Mr.  Herbert  11.  Smith)  says,  the  coflFee  district  drained  by  the 
Dom  Pedro  railway  and  another  line  near  it  does  not  give  one  thirtieth  as 
much  freight  as  would  come  from  the  same  area  of  ground  in  the  western 
states  of  North  America.  The  large  plantations  are  very  widely  scattered, 
and  their  products  do  not  afford  sufficient  business  for  the  railways;  much 
of  the  land  held  by  the  planters  is  uncultivated,  and,  besides,  their  laborers 
are  mostly  slaves,  or  people  who  have  very  few  wants  beyond  what  the 
country  around  them  will  meet. 

"  A  coffee  plantation  requires  nothing  but  the  machinery  for  tilling  the 
land  and  preparing  the  coffee  for  market,  the  furniture,  and  some  pro- 
visions for  the  house  of  the  owner,  and  possibly  a  few  bales  of  cloth  for 
the  garments  of  the  slaves.  The  food  of  the  negroes  is  grown  on  the  place, 
their  houses  are  built  of  bamboos,  also  grown  there,  and  they  raise  enough 
mandioca  and  corn  for  their  food.  Those  who  have  looked  carefully  into 
this  matter  say  that  long  lines  of  railway  in  Brazil  could  not  pay  their 
running  expenses  if  they  were  built  for  nothing.  Tliere  have  been  several 
schemes  for  extending  railways  into  the  Matto  Grosso  province;  at  the 
present  rate  of  freight  it  would  cost  eight  dollars  to  bring  a  sack  of  coffee 
to  Rio,  which  wonld  be  two-thirds  of  its  value.  The  product  of  the  land 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  exporting  it  to  a  market." 

"  But  why  don't  they  raise  corn  or  wheat  instead  of  coffee  ?"  one  of  the 
vonths  asked. 

m 

"They  have  talked  of  doing  so,"  the  Doctor  answered,  "and  some  parts 
of  the  interior  provinces  are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  our  American 
staples.  But  they  have  not  the  right  kind  of  a  population  for  such  work, 
and  even  if  they  had  it,  the  cost  of  bringing  grain  or  flour  to  Rio  would 
be  greater  at  the  present  railway  tariffs  than  transporting  it  from  the 
United  States.  I  am  told  it  has  been  carefully  figured  out  that  wheat  from 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  could  be  laid  down  in  Rio  cheaper  than  wheat 
from  the  end  of  the  Dom  Pedro  railway. 

"While  we  arc  on  the  subjectof  railways,"  the  Doctor  continued,  "you 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  Brazil  owes  some  of  her  railway  lines 
to  a  calamity." 

"To  a  calamity  !  how^  can  that  be?" 

"  In  the  past  hundred  years,"  Dr.  Bronson  explained,  "  there  have  been 
several  famines  in  some  of  the  interior  and  coast  districts,  particularly  in 
the  Ceara.  One  of  the  worst  began  in  1790;  it  lasted  three  or  four  years, 
and  when  it  ended  the  province  of  the  Ceara  was  nearly  depopulated. 
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Another  followed  in  lS24-2o,  and  another  iii  lbii—4»,  the  latter  being  less 
severe  than  its  predecessor. 

"  The  next,  and  thns  far  the  most  terrible,  8ecca  or  famine  was  in  1S77- 
78,  There'  was  an  excess  of  rain  in  1875  and  1876  whieh  caused  great 
losses  in  consequence  of  the  floods.  Lands  conld  not  be  tilled, ae  they  were 
bnried  in  water,  and  many  cattle  on  the  estates  were  drowned; 

"  The  excess  of  rain  was  followed  by  a  drought  that  dried  np  the 
streams  and  withered  the  grass  and  trees.  The  seed  plueed  in  the  ground 
did  not  sprout,  as  there  was  no  moisture  to  give  it  life,  and  mouth  after 
month  pasGcd  without  rain.  All  this  time  the  tropical  sun  poured  its  beat 
over  the  land,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  how  it  could  change  the  rich 
forest  into  a  desert  of  withered  and  blasted  trunks,  and  the  open  country 
to  a  det-ert. 

"The  people  left  the  plantations  and  flocked  to  tlie  villages,  many  of 
thein  dying  of  hunger  on  the  way.  Thousands  perished  at  their  homes; 
they  remained  there  hoping  for  rain  until  too  weak  and  famished  to  move. 
As  long  as  the  cattle  lasted  there  was  no  hunger;  the  herdsmen  killed  the 
jininiald  for  their  hides,  and  meat  was  abundant  for  all  who  would  come 
and  take  it.  Of  court:o  this  conld  not  last  long,  and  when  the  herds  were 
killed  the  people  began  to  perish  of  starvation. 

"In  a  little  while  all  the  produce  of  the  coiiutry  was  gone, and  an  ap. 
peal  came  to  the  government  for  aid.  There  was  little  law  and  order  in 
the  nHd:^t  of  the  famine,  and  many  people  were  killed  in  the  straggle  for 
existence;  thieves  were  numerous,  and  desperate  men  wandered  about 
taking  food  wherever  they  could  find  it ;  when  they  met  the  tr&ine  of  pro- 


risione  going  to  the  relief  of  tlio  famiBlied  diBtricttliey  exercised  the  right 
of  mtgiit,  and  even  killed  the  horses  and  males  that  wei-e  laden  with  food. 

"  When  tlie  horrors  of  the  famine  became  known  in  the  cities  of  Brazil 
an  appropriation  was  voted  by  tlje  government  for  the  relief  of  the  Buffer- 
ers.  Fairs  were  held,  subscriptions  raised,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  was 
obtained,  which  went  for  supplying  food  to  the  survivors.  The  govern- 
ment sent  engineci's  to  lay  ont  lines  of  railway  and  employ  tiie  people; 
in  this  way  they  obtained  relief,  and  the  country  was- provided  with  iron 
roads  that  will  develop  the  country  and  be  of  practical  use  in  transporting 
provisions  in  ease  of  another  drought. 

"That  was  the  way  the  calamity  helped  the  building  of  railways,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  jnst  as  famines  have  led  to  similar  pnblic  works  in  India  and 
other  countries.  In  the  beginning  of  t!ie  distress  the  government  and  the 
public  contributions  supplied  food  to  the  peo]>le  free  of  charge ;  the  result 
was  that  they  soon  looked  upon  it  as  their  right,  and  refused  workwlien  it 
was  offered.  When  the  government  began  operations  on  the  railways  it 
was  ordered  that  no  one  wlio  declined  to  work  slionld  receive  either  money 
or  rations,  and  in  this  way  tlie  indolent  were  compelled  to  do  something." 

Frank  asked  wJiat  was  the  mortality  in  consequence  of  this  famine^ 
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"  Acconlitig  to  tlie  figures  at  rny  command,''  said  the  Doctor,  '■  ihero 
were  in  iJiTf!  about  nine  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  Ceara.  In  1S77 
and  li^TS  tivcluindrcd  tliousand  people  died,  or  inoro  than  lialf  the  ^vholo 
popnhition  I"' 

"  Did  tliey  all  die  of  famine?" 

"Xot  all ;  hnt  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  was  the  result  of  the 
famine.  Fifty  thousiind  died  of  starvation  and  disease  in  1S77,  and  iibont 
two  Iinndreil  thonsand  in  the  first  fonr  months  of  1S7S.  Then  sniall-pox, 
fevers,  and  utiier  diseases  appeared,  find  numbered  their  vietinie  by  many 
tlioasand?,  in  addition  to  those  who  perished  directly  for  want  of  food  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  second  year.  Many  persons  moved  away  to 
other  provinces  and  will  not  return  to  Ccani ;  the  periodic  occurrence  of 
droui^hts  will  make  life  there  very  uncertain,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  never  be  prosperous. 

"  But  enoii^'h  of  this  sad  sul>ject,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  sigh  :  "let 
us  talk  of  suTuething  else."  His  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  Fred  called 
attention  to  a  patch  of  niaiidioca  near  the  station  where  tlie  train  was 
comini'  to  a  halt. 
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"Tliat  is  one  of  tlie  staples  of  Brazil,"  said  Dr.  Broiison,  "and  it 
figures  in  her  expoits  in  the  sliapc  of  tapioca.  Mandioca  is  as  necesEary 
to  tbe  native  of  Brazil  as  tlie  potato  to  the  Irishman,  or  beef  to  the  Eng- 
lishniHD  ;  mandioca  tloiir,  in  this  country,  fills  the  place  occupied  by  wheat 
flonroreorn  meal  among  onrselvea." 

They  had  repeatedly  seen  mandioca growingin  patches  near  the  villages, 
and  in  their  journey  down  the  Madeira  and  Amazon  they  iiad  found  it  an 
excellent  article  of  food.  Ascertaining  that  the  train  \Fould  be  nearly  half 
an  hour  at  the  station,  they  strolled  over  to  the  little  g-irden  and  learned 
how  mandioca  is  cultivated. 

"  The  plant  lias  several  names,"  said  the  Doctor,  ns  they  wei-e  walking 
to  the  garden  ;  "the  one  most  generally  used  is  mandioca,  but  it  is  also 
called  manioc,  niandioc,  yucca,  and  cassava,  while  its  scientific  appellation 
is  Jatropha  manihot.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  has  been  intro- 
dnced  into  Africa  and  other  tropical  countries,  where  it  is  extensively 
cultivated.  There  are  two  kinds  of  the  plant ;  one  is  called  the  sweet  cas- 
sava or  sweet  yncca,  and  its  roots  are  eaten  raw,  hnt  are  more  commonly 
roasted  or  boilud,  and  they  are 
as  nutritious  as  their  South 
American  brother,  the  pota- 
to. The  other,  which  pro- 
duces the  tapioca  of  com- 
merce and  the  mandioca  flour 
of  South  America,  contains 
B  poison  so  deadly  that  tliir- 
ty.five  drops  of  it  were  suffi- 
cient to  kill  in  six  minutes 
a  oegro  convicted  of  mur- 
der." 

"  And  this  poisonous  plant 
is  need  as  an  article  of  food?" 
Fred  naked,  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes.  Tlie  juice  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid ;  but  it  is 
removed  by  pressure  and  by 
the  action  of  heat,  so  that  tiie 
dried  flour  is  perfectly  harm- 
less. It  is  still  a  mystery  bow 
thennlettered  Indians  learned 
the  virtues  of  the  plant,  wliich 
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was   iu   univeraal   use  wlien   tlie  Spaniards  and   Portuguese  first   eame 
here. 

"Tlie  Indians  Iiave  a  pretty  fable  concerning  tlie  origin  of  inaiidioca,** 
tlic  Doctor  continued.  "Tliey  say  that  long  ago,  in  ono  of  their  tribes,  a 
child  was  born  whicli  walked  and  talked  precociously.  It  was  named 
Mani,  and  died  wlien  it  was  only  a  year  old.  It  was  buried  in  the  liouse 
where  it  died,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe ;  tlie  roof  of  tlie  build- 
ing was  removed,  and  the  grave  was  watered  daily.  An  unknown  plant 
sprung  from  the  grave ;  and  wiien  it  ripened  the  eartb  cracked  open  and 
revealed  the  root.  The  Indians  ate  this  root, and  thus  learned  the  uses  of 
inandioca.  Believing  it  to  he  the  body  of  Muni,  they  gave  it  the  name 
Ma7ii-oca,  the  house  of  Mani." 

"  A  very  pretty  story,  indeed,"  said  Frank.  "  I  will  make  a  sketch  of 
the  plant  in  remembrance  of  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  garden,  and  Frank  busied  himself 
with  his  pencil,  while  Fred  made  note  of  the  appearance  of  the  bush, 
which  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  had  long,  pointed  leaves  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches. 
"^■^.^  One  of  the  plants   was  dug 

from  tlie  ground  in  their  pres- 
ence; the  roots  were  in  a  cluster, 
and  resembled  large  turnips,  and 
tiie  aggregate  weight  of  the  half-  . 
dozen  roots  that  were  taken  otft 
was  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty 
pounds.  In  a  shed  close  by  a 
native  was  prepaiing  tlie  sub- 
stance for  nse ;  the  process  way 
be  thus  described: 

The  roots  are  washed,  and 
then  scraped,  with  a  shell  or 
knife,  into  a  tine  pulp.  This 
pulp  is  placed  in  a  loosely>wovea 
bag  of  palm-fibre,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  a  pole ;  a  weight  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  bag  brings  a 
pressure  upon  the  pulp,  by  wliicli 
the  juice  is  forced  out.  While 
the  Gubslanco  ia  still  damp  it  u 
spread  on  metal  plates,  and  dried 
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over  B  fire;  and  great  care  miist  be  taken  to  drive  off  every  drop  of  the 
poiBonoiis  juice.  During  the  drjiiig  it  is  stirred  and  broken  into  coarse 
grains,  and  this  forma  ihe^amia,  or  meal  of  maiidioca. 

The  poisonous  jnice  is  placed  in  a  vat,  where  it  deposits  a  fine  eedi- 
iheiit  after  standing  n  few  houi-s.  This  sediment  is  the  tapioca  which  is 
cxteiistvei;  used  in  Europe  and  America  for  the  manufacture  of  pnddings 
and  other  articles  of  food.  Arrow-root  is  another  form  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

Tlie  whistle  recalled  them,  and  they  returned  to  the  train.  From  tap- 
ioca the  conversation  turned  to  slavery;  a  very  natural  tnrn,  as  a  good  deal 
of  the  tapioca  wliicli  comes  from  Brazil  is  grown  by  slave  labor. 

"Slavery  is  in  process  of  extinction  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  "as  a  sys- 
tem of  gradual  emancipation  was  adopted  in  1871,  There  will  be  noth- 
ing left  of  the  inslitntiqn  after  the  year  1892.  Many  slaves  have  been 
freed  already,  and  it  is  thought  that  tiie  northern  provinces  of  Brazil  will 
anticipate  the  enforcement  of  the  Iiiw,  and  give  freedom  to  everybody 
before  that  date.  Most  of  the  slaves  are  on  tlic  plantations  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  empire ;  some  of  the  coffee-carriers  in  Rio  are  still  held  in 
bondage,  and  pay  their  masters  a  certain  amount  daily  for  their  time.  All 
they  earn  beyond  that  tliey  retain  for  themselves." 

"  How  does  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  affect  the  slaves  at  the 
present  time  V  one  of  the  youths  inquired. 

"It  affects  them  unfavorably,"  was  the  reply,  "as  yon  can  readily  see. 
If  a  tnan  has  a  lifelong  interest  in  his  slaves,  he  is  apt  to  treat  them  well 
out  of  regard  to  bis  own  pocket,  by  making  tliem  useful  as  long  as  he  can. 
Bnt  if  they  are  to  be  free  in  a  given 
number  of  years,  be  is  tempted  to  get 
M  much  work  from  them  as  possible 
during  that  time,  and  leave  them  bro- 
ken down  and  quite  worn  out  at  tiic 
end.  Sell  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  man, 
and  he  will  work  them  ituich  less  than 
if  he  had  hired  tliem  for  a  year,  and 
Tag  not  bound  to  rctnrn  them  in  good 
condition,  would  he  not!  Tiiis  is  es- 
actly  the  position  of  the  slaveholder 
in  Brazil;  there  are  many  humane 
masters  who  treat  their  slaves  well, 
bat,  unhappily,  they  are  in  the  minority.  Thestf  people  have  been  nccus- 
toined  to  regard  the  negroes  as  their  property,  and  they  use  tljcm  as  they 
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would  pmpertj  of  any  other  kind.    "Whether  the  slaves  will  be  well  or 
harshly  uaed  depends  very  miidi  upon  the  teuiperamentB  of  tlieir  owners. 


"  On  a  coffee  or  siiijiir  plantation  the  slaves  arc  required  to  work  abont 
seventeiMi  hours  out  of  the  tiventy-fonr.  Some  musters  are  satisticd  with 
fifteen  or  sixtL'eii  lioiirs,  ami  ntJiers  exuct  eighteen  hours  at  least.  Here  ia 
t!ie  ordinary  routine: 

"Tlio  slaves  are  called  to  work  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  coffee  is  given  to 
tlieni  at  six,  and  tliciv  breakfast  at  nine  in 
tlie  forenoon,  Tiie  breakfast  consists  of  dri<^ 
beef  cooked  with  maudloca-meal  and  beans, 
I'l^ctlier  with  corn-bi-ead;  and  it  is  eaten  in 
the  tield,  in  an  intermission  of  not  more  than 
lifteen  minutes.  At  noon  they  have  a  small 
drink  of  rum,  and  at  four  in  the  afteruooD 
they  have  a  ditmer  wliicli  is  exactly  like  the 
breakfast,  and  eaten  in  tlic  same  way  and 
time.  At  seven  o'clock  tbey  leave  tlieir  field- 
work,  and  go  to  the  mill  or  tJie  household 
until  uiue  o'clock,  when  they  are  locked  in 
tlieir  quarters,  itnd  can  sleep  utitil  roused  for  the  next  day's  toil." 


TREATMENT  OF  SLAVBa 

"  Bnt  do  they  have  no  holidays  ?" 
"Tea,  tliey  have  a  holiday  on  Sun- 
day, but  it  simply  amounts  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  labor  for  three  or  fonr  houi-s;  in 
busy  seasons  tlie  Sunday's  rest  is  re- 
duced to  one  or  two  hours,  and  with 
many  masters  to  notliing  at  all.  They 
liavc  no  allowance  of  Christmas  holi- 
days, as  was  the  custom  in  the  United 
States  in  the  slavery  days,  and  in  many 
respects  the  life  of  llie  Brazilian  slaves 
is  harder  than  was  that  of  the  slaves 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  before  the  emancipation, 

"But,  with  all  the  toil  of  the  Brazilian  plantations,  the  life  of  the 
slave  is  a  great  improvement  npon  what  it  was  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
The  blacksmitlis'  shops  in  Rio  used  to  expose 
slave-shackles  for  sale  as  freely  as  those  of  our 
own  country  exhibit  horseshoes,  and  the  de- 
mand for  these  things  was  not  small.  There 
;rc  collars  to  be  locked  around  the  neck, 
made  of  round  iron  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
provided  with  prongs  to  prevent  the  un- 
fortunate wearer  from  tnrniiig  his  hcnd  to 
either  side ;  there  were  masks,  through  which 
no  food  or  drink  could  be  taken ;  shackles  for  fastening  tiie  ankles  to- 
gether, or  for  binding  the  wrists  to  the  ankles;  chains  to  be  fastened 
to  the  waist  or  ankles,  and  attached  to  logs  of  wood,  which  the  wearer 
vas  obliged  to  drag  around  wherever  he  moved;  and  numberless  other 
devices  of  cruelty. 

"A  pictnre  of  slavery,  drawn  by  an  English 
clergyman  in  British  Guiana  before  England 
lisd  freed  the  slaves  in  her  colonics,  will  apply 
to  Brazil  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  as  it 
may  now  be  on  some  of  the  country  plantations. 
Remember,  it  is  a  picture  of  English  slavery  as 
it  existed  in  an  English  colony.  snACKLEa. 

"'The  cruelty  of  the  lash,  which  was  often  steeped  in  brine,  or  pickle 
ind  pepper,  is  something  very  dreadful  to  think  of.     Twenty-five  was  the 
Oatuber  of  lashes  laid  on  the  bare  back  of  the  slave  when  a  dry  leaf  or 
20 
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piece  of  tlie  boll  wue  fonnd  in  the  cotton,  or  a  branch  was  broken  in  the 
tield  ;  fifty  for  all  ofEences  of  tlie  next  grade;  a  liundred  for  standing  idle 
ill  the  field ;  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hntidred  for  quarrelling 
with  fellow-  skves;  and  live  bnndicd,  laid  on  with  the  greatest  possible 
severity,  for  any  attempt  to  run  away  or  escape  from  an  estate  or  planta- 
tion. The  overseers  and  gaiig-drivei-s  made  the  slaves  work  with  the 
greatest  possible  rigor,  and  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage.  Up  to 
the  clay  before  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  or  proclaimed  free,  the  lash 
was  freely  used  on  a  plantation  near  (Jeorgetown,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  emancipation  several  freed  slaves  walked  up  to  their  overseer  and 
asked  if  they  wcro  not  to  be  whipped  for  obtaining  their  freedom,'* 

"  EmunL'iiiatiun  in  Brazil  is  largely  due  to  the  humanity  of  the  present 
emperor,"  con  tinned  the  JJoctor.  "lie  urged  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  cabinet  on  the  subject. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  he  presented  plans  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  held  in  bondage.  He  repeatedlj'  sent  messages  to  the  Brazil- 
ian ])urliamcnt  on  tiie  subject.  Progress  in  the  movement  was  slow,  as 
four  fifths  of  the  members  of  that 
body  were  slave-owners,  and  more 
than  half  of  them  planters.  But  he 
never  gave  np  tbe  struggle,  and  in 
1S71  the  htw  was  passed.  He  had 
set  the  example  by  freeing  his  own 
slaves,  and  inducing  the  members 
of  his  family  and  many  wealthy 
citizens  to  do  the  same.  Slaves  were 
allowed  to  purehaso  their  own  free- 
dom, and  in  other  ways  the  humane 
movement  was  accelerated.  In  1S56 
tlioi-e  were,  in  round  figures,  three 
million  slaves  in  Brazil.  Twenty 
years  later  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced nearly  one  half,  and  it  has 
been  further  diminished  since  that 
iir)i sKiiJLT.  sehvant.  tinic,     Ycar  by  year  the  number  of 

bondmen  is  growing  less,  and  it  is 
>y  no  means  impossible  that,  when  the  day  comes  for  the  final  proclauia- 
iciu  of  freedom,  there  will  be  no  one  to  set  free," 


■■  by  Rtv.  II.  V.  p.  Bronklmrak 


HOFE  FOR   THE   FCTDRE. 


"  Let  US  hope  it  will  be  so,"  said  botb  our  j'oung  fi-iends.  Every  reader 
of  this  narrative  will  echo  the  ecntiment,  and  give  all  honor  to  Dom  Pedro 
II.,  the  cDlightened  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RETl'RS   TO   THE   CAPITAL— INTRUDO  SPORTS.— 11 CSE CM  AT   RIO.— MONTEVIDEO 
AXD  ItLENOS  AYRES.  — THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC.- ASCENDING  THE  RIVER 

PLATE. 

OUR  friends  remained  several  days  among  the  coffee  and  sugar  plantei-s 
to  wliotu  tliey  had  letters  of  introdiictioiijaiid  then  returned   to 
Rio.     They  found  the  planters  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  brinj:  tlieir  visit  to  an  end.     Tliey  were  pressed  to  remain  in- 
definitely, aud  Frank  and  Fred  were  half  inclined  to  accept  the  itivitation, 
and    become    growers     of 
Brazilian  staples,  bnt  when 
they  reflected  what  a  life 
of  isolation  tliey  would  be 
compelled     to    lead     they 
abandoned    the     idea,   and 
were    ready    to   depart    at 
the  appointed  time. 

"  It     is     no     wonder," 
said  Fred,  when   they   left 

the  house  of  Scfior  J , 

"that  lie  nrged  na  to  stay 
longer.     I  know  we  must 
make  allowances  for  Span- 
ish and  Portngiiese  polite- 
ness, but    in    this   case    it 
was  not  altogether  polite- 
ness, but  a  genuine  desire 
for   society.     Think   what 
itation  with  no  one  bnt  your  family 
Tf  I  were  he  I  should  hail  with 
sitor,  and  would  shed  genuine  tears 


it  niiist  be  to  be  cooped  np 
;iii<l  the  servants  f.ir  week: 
deli-lit  tlio  arrival  of  an  inteili 


this  phi 


Frank  f^liarcd  tlie  opinion  of  hi 
tliey  would  not  entertain  the  tliony 


cousin,  and  the  youths  resolved  that 
it  of  becoming  Brazilian  plantera. 
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Their  return  to  the  capital  was  timed  to  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  departure  of  a  steamer  for  the  south.  They  had  a  day  to 
spare,  and  devoted  it  to  a  few  farewell  calls,  and  a  visit  to  the  museum, 
to  inspect  some  of  its  antiquities  and  otlier  curiosities.  They  had  already 
seen  the  collection,  but  their  first  visit  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  was  on 
a  day  when  the  place  was  altogether  too  crowded  for  comfort  in  sight- 
seeing. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  hotel  on  their  way  to  the  museum  several 
urchins  in  the  street  were  pelting  each  other  with  balls  filled  with  water, 
one  of  which  accidentally  struck  against  Frank.  The  youth  frowned  and 
then  laughed;  for  the  moment  he  could  not  understand  the  situation,  but 
suddenly  remembered  that  it  was  "Intrudo  Day." 

The  youths  retreated  to  the  balcony,  and  for  half  an  hour  watched  the 
performance  in  the  street.  They  were  joined  by  the  Doctor  and  a  gen- 
tleman with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted ;  the  latter  explained  the 
Intrudo,  which  corresponds  to  the  carnival  of  Italy  in  some  respects,  but 
differs  widely  from  it  in  others. 

"The  Intrudo  festival  begins  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  Ash  Wednes- 
day," said  their  informant,  ''and  lasts  three  days;  the  carnival  has  special 
reference  to  abstinence  from  eating  flesh,  but  the  Intrudo  has  no  such 
significance.  In  the  carnival  of  Naples  and  other  Italian  cities,  dust, 
flowers,  confectionery  and  its  counterfeits,  are  the  missiles  used  in  the 
mimic  combats,  while  the  Intrudo  is  devoted  to  throwing  balls  filled  with 
water,  emptying  small  bags  of  flour  and  starch,  and  to  playing  jokes  more 
or  less  practical  in  their  nature. 

"  As  you  are  strangers  in  the  hotel  you  are  exempted  from  the  tricks 
connected  with  the  Intrudo,  but  you  must  expect  an  occasional  attention 
of  the  kind  you  have  already  experienced.  When  I  rose  this  morning 
I  found  that  one  leg  of  my  trousers  had  been  sewn  up  near  the  bottom, 
and  on  placing  my  foot  inside  in  the  effort  to  dress  myself  half  a  dozen 
Intrudo  balls  were  crushed.  Fortunately  I  had  some  clothing  in  a  trunk 
of  which  I  alone  held  the  kev,  and  the  trunk  was  in  a  locked  closet  in 
sole  charge  of  my  bntlcr.  All  clothing  that  was  accessible  had  been 
removed  ;  it  was  probably  done  while  I  was  busy  late  the  previous  even- 
ing in  despoiling  the  a|)artnient  of  a  friend. 

"Of  the  two  boiled  e<r£rs  I  had  for  breakfast  one  was  raw  and  the 
other  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  a  bullet ;  my  tea  was  sweetened  with 
salt;  slices  of  boiled  tongue  were  really  pieces  of  soaked  leather;  and  the 
cold  chicken  had  evidently  been  run  through  a  sewing  machine,  to  judge 
by  the  number  of  threads  in  it.     Pranks  had  been  played  with  ^s^vy- 
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tiling  Oil  the  table;  while  you  were  langhing  at  the  perplexities  of  vour 
neighbor  yon  fuiiiid  j'oiirself  tlie  victim  of  A  kindred  deception, 

"  Liitlics  arc  the  greatest  lovers  of  the  Intriido  sports,  and  if  yon  have 
any  lady  acquaintances  here 
I  warn  yoii  not  to  make 
any  furtnal  calls  on  them 
to-day,  if  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve your  dignity  un- 
rntHed.  It  is  a  proverb 
here  tliat  'Intrudo  lies  ai-e 
no  sin  ;'  and  while  a  lady  is 
inviting  a  friend  to  a  chair, 
and  prutiiistiig  not  to  molest 
him  ill  any  way,  slie  is  get- 
ting ready  to  crush  an  In- 
trudo bull  ill  his  neck,  or 
npon  liis  shoulder,  or  ar- 
ranging for  him  to  sit  down 
upon  a  dozen  of  them." 

The  gentleniun  sent  a 
servant  for  some  Intrudo 
bails  and  buttles,  and  gave 
the  youths  an  opportnnicy 
to  examine  them.  Tiiey 
were  composed  of  wax  thin 
enough  to  be  easily  broken 
in  the  hand  or  when  strik- 
ing an  object  a  few  feet 
awaj',  and  were  filled  with 
sceiiteil  water.  "  Tiiey  were 
formerly,"  said  their  infor- 
mant, "made  much  larger 
than  at  present,  and  im- 
mense quantities  were  sold 
and  used.     At  present  tliey 

isniiiio  ^niins  iiiiriv  vcav-  aim  "'"*'  S'^"'*^!-      ^lie  tlirowiug  of 

Intrude  balls  in  the  streets 
is  forbidden  by  the  police,  but  occasionally  the  niinily  urchins  will  em- 
liiaw!  the  opjiortnnity  to  use  tlieni  on  each  other,  as  yon  have  already 
discovered.     In   many  houses  the  balls  are  filled  with  flonr  instead  of 
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water,  and  the  sport  of  tlic  season  rescmblea  tliat  of  Naples  and  Venice. 
Thirty  years  ago  every  negro  boy  on  tl)e  street  was  armed  with  a  large 
'squirt-gun,'  which  he  used  freely  npon  those  of  his  own  color;  white 
people  were  at  liberty  to  pelt  any  one  of  their  complexion,  and  the  sport 
became  so  riotous  that  its  suppression  was  a  public  neceseity." 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  rnusenm  they  found  a  fine  collection  of 
living  and  slnffed  specimens  of  the  wild  animals  of  Brazil.  It  included 
eeveral  jaguars  and  other  caniivora  from  the  interior  provinces;  a  large 
cage  filled  with  monkeys  of  every  sort;  another  of  snakes,  among  which 
was  an  anaconda  seventeen  foot  long — at  least,  so  said  the  attendant,  and 
tlicy  were  willing  to  take  his  word  for  it  without  personally  nicasnring 
tiie  reptile.  There  were  etnfEed  hnmniing- birds  of  many  kinds;  eagles, 
and  their  kindred,  the  vulture  and  condor;  beantiful  specimens  of  the 
ibis,  which  recalled  the  sacred  bird  of  Egypt;  together  with  many  other 
winged  creatures  that  have  no  names  in  our  vocabulary.  One  of  the  con- 
dors Iiad  been  recently  used  in  a  bull-baiting;  the  attendant  narrated, 
with  great  animation, 
how  the  bird  had  been 
chained  to  the  back  of  a 
young  bull,  and  then 
tnrned  into  a  ring.  Bird 
and  beast  were  maddened 
by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
works fastened  to  the  ani- 
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iiial's  lie;ul ;  in  liis  offorte  to  esfapo  the  condor  tore  great  gashes  in  the 
fliisli  (if  liis  cKiiipaiiion  in  misfortune.  It  is  plDiiSiiiit  to  record  tliat 
these  anitisetiieiitfi  jire  awry  yeiir  less  and  loss  apprefiatcd  in  Sontli 
Aincrica,  and  it  is  to  be  ho]icd  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will 
cease  altogether. 

There  was  a  wooden  cannon  whicli  was  captnrcd  from  the  rebels  in 
oni!  of  tiio  northern  provinces  in  tlic  last  revohition.  It  was  made  of 
elahs  of  Wood  hound  together  with  hoops  of  iron,  aTid  appeared  to  have 
heea  nscd ;  it  was  a  type  of  tlic  earliest  known  cannon,  and  carried  the 
tJioiightri  of  tJie  spectators  hack  to  the  days  when  artillery  waa  first  used 
•  >u  the  huttlelield.  Horrible  in  iippearance  were  embalmed  heads  from 
the  country  <)f  the  Tapajos;  Dr.  Bronsoii  ex- 
jilained  that  tliis  tribe  used  to  preserve  the  heads 
of  tlieir  enemies,  and  wear  them  on  their  necks  as 
trophies  of  their  valor,  A  string  throiigli  the 
moiitli  was  nsed  for  SLis]>Gndiiig  such  a  prize;  the 
eyes  were  filled  with  wax  and  cement,  and  the 
wholo  face  was  hnilt  ont  with  tliis  material,  to 
make  it  as  lifelike  as  possible.  On  the  top  of  the 
head  was  ii  Inft  of  hair,  and  the  positions  of  the 
ears  were  indieated  by  rosettes. 

Close   to   these    preserved   heads    was   a    case 
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containing    musical    instrnrnents    re- 

aeinbling  flutes  and  liQi'iis,  and  said 

to  be  of  great  antiqnity;  they  were 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  Amazon 

Valley,  and  c'oeval  with  tiie  ineas  of 

Pern.      One    trumpet   attracted    the 

attention  of  the  youths;  it  was  abont 

thi-ee    feet    long,  tapering   regularly 

from  end  to  end,  and  provided  at  the 

larger  extremity   witii    a   fringe   of 

feathers,  wbieb  modulated  the  sound 

wlicn  the  instrument  was  used.     The 

attendant  asked  Frank  and  Fred  to  guess  wliat  it   was  made  of;  they 

named   everything  they  could  think   of,  but  without  success,  and  wero 

finally  told  it  was  an  alligator^s  tail ! 

There  were  ancient  combs,  household  utensils,  and  other  things  iu  the 
collection ;  Frank  made  a  sketch  of  a 
comb  which  consisted  of  thin  Btrii>8  of 
a  very  liard  wood  set  in  transverse  bars, 
and  firmly  bound  with  fine  threads  of 
a  fibre  resembling  silk.  One  edge  of 
the  comb  was  straight,  and  the  other 
curved ;  between  the  transverse  strips 
that  held  the  tcctli  in  place,  the  fint 
space  wiiB  covered  with  a  closely  woven 
mass  of  binding  material,  and  a  careful 
inspection  showed  the  tracery  of  fig- 
ures so  delicate  as  to  require  very  strong  eyesight  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
erator. 

Among  the  specimens  of  pottery  was  a  basin  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  perfectly  preserved.  T!ie  outside  was  quite  plain,  and  some- 
what blackened  by  smoke,  but  the  inside  was  decorated  witii  a  great  va- 
riety of  lines  that  resembled  serpents  twisted  together;  the  glazing  was 
broken  in  many  phices,  and  did  not  seem  to  he  well  put  on,  while  the 
8liapc  of  tiie  b:isin  indicated  that 
it  was  made  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  potter's  wheel. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to 
name  all  tim  objects  which  oc- 
cupied the  time  of  the  youths  in 
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their  visit  to  the  mneeutn;  we  will 
drop  tlie  basin,  at  tlie  risk  of  brciik- 
ing  it,  and  acconipiinj  the  party 
on  board  the  eteiitner  which  is  to 
carry  them  sonthward. 

Tliey  left  the  bay  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro as  they  liad  entered  it,  pass- 
ing near  the  base  of  tlio  Sngar- 
Loaf,  and  keeping  their  eyes  fixed 
on  its  lofty  peak  until  it  dwindled 
to  a  more  [xiiiit  on  the  horizon. 
Sonthward  and  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward thoy  took  their  course,  and 
sis  days  after  leaving  Kio  were  in 
front  of  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay, 

They  fonnd  it  a  clean  and  well- 
built  city,  consisting  largely  of  flat- 
roofed  honses  a  Bingle  story  in 
height,  though  there  were  many 
tiiodcrn  strnctnrcs  of  two  or  three 
stories.  It  is  on  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  a  bay  which  affords 
shelter  from  all  winds  except  the 
southwest ;  the  harbor  is  well  pro- 
vided with  docks  and  other  con- 
veniences for  shipping  purposes, 
and  the  city  has  half  a  dozen  street 
railways,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
has  several  steam  railways  into  the 
interior  of  Unignay.  The  business 
of  the  place  is  principally  in  the 
exportation  of  hides,  wool,  horse- 
hair, and  other  pi-odiicts  of  Uruguay 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  importation  of  machinery,  lum- 
ber, and  numerous  articles  which 
may  be  classified  as  "assorted goods." 
estigated  the  statistics,  and  found  that  Montevideo  has  a  pop- 
f  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  while  Uruguay,  of  whicli 
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it  is  the  Cftpitfl],  lias  lialf  a  million  inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  seventy 
thoasaiid  square  miles.  The  party  had  about  five  Itonrs  on  shore  at 
Montevideo,  and  then  returned  to  tlie  steamer  to  cross  the  mouth  of 
the  Eio  de  la  Plata  to  Buenos  Ayres,  one  hundred  and  tliirty  miles 
distant.  From  the  anchorage,  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  tliey  were 
taken  ashore  in  a  steam  tender  whlcli  came  putting  out  to  meet  them. 

Tliey  landed  with  all  tlieir  baggage,  and  after  a  delay  in  port  of  some 
twenty  honrs  the  steamer  proceeded  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  tlio 
Pacific  Ocean,  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  will  know  more  about  her 
course.  Most  of  tlie  foreign  steamers  going  southward  from  Montevideo 
do  not  visit  Buenos  Ayres,  but  go  direct  to  the  strait  without  stopping. 


Twice  as  large  as  Montevideo,  and  with  many  evidences  of  wealtli  and 
prosperity,  Buenos  Ayres  impressed  our  yonng  friends  as  second  only  to 
Rio  Janeiro  among  the  cities  of  the  Sontli  American  continent,  as  far  as 
they  had  seen  tliern.  Its  streets  are  parallel  to  each  other;  it  contains 
many  fine  buildings,  botli  public  and  private;  lias  ten  daily  newspapers 
in  Spanish,  French,  English,  German,  and  Italian,  besides  sevend  weekly 
or  monthly  publications ;  can  boast  of  banks,  theatres,  hospitals,  churches, 
convents,  public  libraries,  museums,  and  the  like ;  has  several  good  hotels ; 
*nd  is,  in  fact,  a  comfortable  place  to  be  in.  So  thought  our  friends  as 
they  settled  in  their  hotel  and  afterwards  took  a  stroll  through  one  of 
the  priDcipal  streets. 
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"If  only  MoDtevideo  Iiad  a  country  back  of  it  like  that  which  feeds 
liueiioB  Ayros  it  would  get  tlie  moat  of  the  biisinesa  at  the  mouth  of  the 
llivcr  Phite.  lloiitevideo  has  a  good  Imrbor  and  Buenoe  Ajres  a  poor 
one ;  tl»e  fornici-  has  safe  ancliorage  and  is  well  blieltered,  while  the  latter 
is  shallow,  and  open  to  half  the  winds  tliat  blow.  In  the  easterly  gales 
tliu  estuary  at  I'ticnos  Ayrcs  is  apt  to  overflow  its  hanks,  and  when  there 
in  a  strong  wind  from  the  west  tlie  water  is  so  blown  out  that  ships  of 
deep  draught  have  to  change  their  moorings.  But  Montevideo  has  no  im- 
portant country  behind  it,  while  Buenos  Ayrcs  sweeps  all  the  way  west- 
ward to  the  Andes,  soutli  to  Patagonia,  and  north  into  Paraguay." 

So  spoke  the  captain  of  the  steamer  as  they  weni  crossing  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  I,a  Plata.  As  they  looked  on  the  evidences  of  prosperity 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  k-arned  that  the  city  had  grown  up  under  many 
dis;id vantages,  they  expressed  their  adniinitioii  for  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  its  merchants  in  no  stinted  lernis. 

Only  small  vessels  can  come  close  to  the  water-front  of  the  city  j  ships 
drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  must  anchor  several  miles  out,  and  all 
freight  and  passongei's  come  to  the  shore  in  lighters.  Two  piers,  each 
tifteon  hundred  feet  long,  have  been  built,  for  the  use  of  small  steamers 
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and  other  boats  of  ligtit  draught;  before  tbese  piers  were  constructed 
it  was  necessary  to  land  in  flat -bottomed  boats,  or  in  carts  with  wheels 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which  were  piislied  out  into  the  water, 
where  tliey  could  receive  their  loads.  Even  at  present  the  carts  must 
be  used  occasionally,  when  an  extremely  low  tide  prevents  boats  from 
reaching  the  piers.  Frank  and  Fred  were  reminded  of  tlio  harbor  of 
Madras,  and  their  adventures  in  going  ashore  there  in  a  masnllah  boat; 
on  the  whole  they  thought  the  cart  prefei'able  to  the  masnllah  boat,  but 
would  risk  a  brief  delay  rather  than  intrust  themselves  to  it  if  a  gale  liap- 
pened  to  be  blowing. 


Water  for  drinking  purposes  was  formerly  as  sciirue  in  the  city  as  that 
for  anchoring  ships  in  front  of  it.  Down  to  a  few  years  ago  the  inhabi- 
isnts  depended  upon  wells  within  t!ie  city  limits,  and  carts  which  brought 
rater  from  the  river,  where  it  was  not  affected  by  the  tide  from  the 
sea.  The  well  water  was  brackish  and  hardly  drinkable,  while  the  river 
water  was  sold  at  a  high  price.  Kow  the  city  has  been  provided  with 
vatcrworUs  and  the  old  troubles  have  ceased.  The  drainage  has  been  im- 
proved, and  altogether  it  is  a  cleanly  place,  though  less  so  than  Monte- 
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video.  Tlie  latter  owes  ite  niinie  to  tlio  moiintnin  or  hill  on  wliicii  it  is 
jiaitly  built,  iind  from  which  tlicre  is  a  fine  viuw;  wliile  the  former  ia 
named  for  its  "good  air."  It  is  certainly  a  hcaltliy  place,  aecordiiig  to 
the  reports  of  residents,  thoiii;h  it  is  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. The  tiicrinomcter  rarely  e.\ceed8  ninety  degrees  or  descends  below 
eighteen  degrees;  yellow  fever  comes  occasionally,  but  not  often,  and 
there  are  no  other  epidemics. 

Two  days  in  Buenos  Ayres  were  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  charactci'istiu 
features  of  the  place,  and  give  the  youths  an  insight  into  the  history  of 
the  country  of  which  it  was  the  seaport.  Wo  will  again  exercise  our 
privilege  of  peeping  into  Fred's  note-book  for  information  wliich  will  in- 
terest our  readei-s. 

"Buonos  Ayres,"  tlie  record  says,  "is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  also  of  the  Ar<rentine  Ileptiblie,  or  Argentine  Con- 
federation, of  which  the  province  forms  a  part.  The  country  has  been 
through  a  writ's  of  wars  whicJt  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here ;  from 
present  indicati<ins  it  has  a  destiny  of  peace  before  it,  though  a  revohitiou 
may  break  out  at  any  moment.     The  Argentine  Confederation  includes 
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fotirteen  provinces ;  it  liae  a  presidetit,  who  is  elected  for  six  yeare,  a  cabi- 
net of  five  ministers,  a  congress  of  two  lioiises,  a  national  debt,  an  army 
and  a  navy,  togetlicr  with  otlier  paraplienialia  of  govcrniiieiit.  It  itas  two 
tlioiieand  miles  of  railway,  and  anotlicr  tliousand  is  in  procoss  of  building ; 
it  lias  frequent  disputes  witli  Chili  as  to  its  rights  in  Patagonia ;  a  ]>opnla- 
tion  of  abont  two  millions;  and  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  too 
large  for  careful  enumeration. 

"Of  late  years  it  has  encouraged  emigration  from  Europe,  and  there 
arc  probably  half  a  million  people  of  European  biith  now  living  in  the 
country.  One  fourth  of  these  are  Italians,  and  the  rest  are  Spaniards, 
Irisli,  English  and  Scotch,  Germans,  Portuguese,  and  a  few  other  nation- 
alities; in  tlie  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  there  are  seventy  thousand 
Italians,  forty  thousand  of  whom  are  in  the  city  of  that  name.  At  every 
Elep  we  hear  the  Italian  language  spoken,  and  the  signs  over  the  shop 
doors  bear  more  Italian  than  Spanish  names.  The  Spaniards  were  the 
original  settlers  of  the  country,  but  their  identity  is  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  influx  of  immigration  from  Europe. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  nott)  the  occupations  of  the  various  nationalities 
as  they  settle  in  this  new  country.  The  descendants  of  the  original  con- 
querors are  generally  known  as  Guachos,  or  'couiitiymeii;'  they  rarely 
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live  in  the  cities,  preferring  the  wild  life  of  the  interior,  where  they  dwell 
in  rude  huts,  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  or  wild  game,  and  have  an  ex- 
istence little  better  than  semi-civilized.  They  are  the  finest  horsemen  in 
the  world,  if  half  the  stories  we  hear  of  them  are  true,  and  a  group  of 
gnachos  ought  to  put  to  shame  the  best  circus  troupe  that  was  ever  or- 
ganized. 

"  Apropos  of  this,  I  am  told  that  a  circus  company  came  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  years  ago,  when  the  place  was  the  resort  of  the  guachos,  and  gave 
a  performance.  Just  as  the  show  ended  a  group  of  guachos  rode  into 
the  ring  and  completely  outdid  the  circus  men  in  every  one  of  their 
tricks,  besides  several  that  were  not  down  in  the  bills.  The  circits  com- 
pany sailed  away  for  Valparaiso,  but  it  had  no  better  luck  there  than  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  Chilians  are  splendid  horsemen,  and  defeated  the 
professional  performers  at  their  own  game.  It  was  probably  the  same 
company  we  heard  about  at  Lima. 

"The  Italian  emigrants  engage  in  building  houses  and  in  raising 
vegetables  in  the  market-gardens  surrounding  the  principal  cities;  those 
from  Genoa  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  tlie  boating  business  on  the 
rivers,  and  they  man  the  coasting  ships  and  other  craft.  The  Catalo- 
nian  Spaniards  are  mostly  wine -merchants;  the  Andalusians  are  shop- 
keepers and  cigar  dealers;  and  the  Galicians  are  employed  as  domestics, 
porters,  watchmen,  and  railway  servants  of  the  lower  grades.  Emigrants 
from  the  Bas(|ne  provinces  are  the  most  numerous,  next  to  the  Italians, 
and  their  employments  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  Galicians,  in  addition 
to  bricklaying,  sheep-tending,  and  farm -work  in  general.  The  Irish  are 
the  sheep-farmers  of  tlie  country,  and  it  is  said' there  are  thirty  millions 
of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  Ilepuhlic  owned  by  Irish  settlers.  The  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  and  Germans  are  generally  occupied  with  commerce,  though 
some  of  them  have  gone  into  cattle  and  sheep  farming,  like  the  Irish;  the 
French  are  commercially  inclined,  some  branches  of  trade  being  almost 
monopolized  by  them,  and  they  assimilate  with  the  native  Argentines 
more  readily  than  do  the  f]ngli8h  and  Germans.  The  aboriginal  Aran- 
canians  generally  retain  their  independence,  leading  a  nomadic  life,  and 
keeping  Inrge  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  furnish  their  subsistence. 

"  There  yon  have  a  picture  of  the  population,  which  is  as  heterogene- 
ous as  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  has  good  promise 
for  the  future.  The  country  is  as  diversified  as  the  people;  it  con- 
BJsts  of  dense  forests  and  vast  pampas  or  plains,  in  which  the  herds  of 
countless  cattle  and  horses,  and  fiocks  of  equally  countless  sheep,  find  a 
nutritious  pasture.     The  pampas  are  far  more  extensive  than  the  forests, 
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and  tliere  are  places  where  yon  may  travel  miles  and  miles  without  seeing 
a  tree,  or  even  a  bneh.  Altogether,  the  Argentine  Repiiblic  cuntains  a 
million  square  miles  of  land  between  latitude  21°  and  41°  south,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Andes,  wliich  separate  it  from  Chili. 
The  southern  part  of  tiie  territory  is  a  vast  desert;  it  is  certainly  a  fool- 
ish (jnarrel  between  Chili  and  the  i-epnblic,  for  tlie  possession  of  this  in- 
hospitable region.  The  whole  area  in  dispute  is  not  worth  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  have  died  there  while  trying  to  hold  on  to  it." 

"While  Fred  was  writing  the  foregoing  notes  on  the  country,  and  Dr. 
Bronson  and  Frank  were  occupied  with  letters  for  home,  Manuel  was 
sent  to  engage  passage  on  a  steamer  bound  up  tite  Kiver  Plate.  Frank 
»ii!  tell  ns  the  story  of  the  voyage. 

"Kavigation  on  tlie  River  Plate  is  free  to  all  nations,"  wrote  tJic 
jonth  in  his  journal,  "tlic  same  as  on  the  Amazon.  The  river  is  vari- 
ously called  '  Rio  de  la  Plata,' '  River  Plate,'  and  '  Plate  River,'  and,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  estnniy  ratlier  than  a  river.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Parana  River  with  the  Uruguay  almost  within  sight  of  the 
ocean;  the  broad  estuary  is  full  of  slioals  and  intricate  channels  whicli 
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render  tlie  navigation  difficult.  Large  EteamerB  can  ascend  the  Parana  a 
thouBand  miles  from  the  eea;  the  basin  nf  the  Kiver  Plate  is  estimated 
to  contain  a  million  and  a  quarter  egnaro  miles  of  land,  and  the  inland 
navigation  which  terminates  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  is  said 
to  be  not  leas  than  ten  thousanimiles.  The  Paraguay  may  be  considered 
ilie  head  and  principal  stream  of  tlie  Plate  system;  its  sources  are  only 
a  few  miles  from  those  of  the  Madeira,  and  the  two  streams  might  be 
easily  united  by  means  of  a  canal. 
"  We  left  Buenos  Ayrea  on  a 
boat  drawing  about  ten  feet  of 
water,  and  rigged  like  an  ocean  . 
steamer ;  we  wondered  what  i-^  _  .__ 
could  be  the  use  of  the  masts  in  |j^;^3pi 
river  navigation,  but  found  out  !^^^^ 
before  the  voyage  was  over. 
Mosquitoes  were  thick  and  thirsty, 
but,  like  mosquitoes  in  other 
countries,  they  did  not  fly  high 
in  the  air;  when  they  were  too 
numerous  on  deck  for  comfort, 
we  climbed  into  the  rigging  and 
escaped  their  attentions.  AVe  ad- 
vise all  travellers  who  may  fol- 
low us  to  provide  themselves 
with  mosquito  nettings;  and  if 
they  have  preference  in  steamers, 
to  ciioose  one  that  has  rigging  in 

which  they  can  find  shelter.  Tiie  cabins  are  apt  to  be  disagreeably  warm, 
and,  besides,  one  does  not  like  to  be  shut  up  there  in  the  evening,  when 
lie  can  find  a  spot  where  the  night  air  can  be  enjoyed  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  winged  peats  of  Soutii  America." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

VISITLVG  A  CATTLE  ESTATE.— THE  LASSO  AND  BOLAS.— ASCENDING  THE  PARA- 
(JUAY  AND  PARANA  RIVERS.— ROSARIO  AND  ASUNCION.— PARAGUAYAN  WAR. 
—INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY.— MAT^. 

'^T^'^IIE  terms  Argentine  Republic  and  River  Plate  are  misnomers,"  said 
*-■"  Frank,  in  liis  journal;  '*  Argentine  Republic  means  'Republic  of 
Silver,'  and  'Rio  de  La  Plata'  has  the  same  significance  applied  to  the 
great  stream.  There  is  no  silver  on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  anywhere 
near  it;  argentiferous  deposits  have  been  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  but  tliey  have  not  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  wealth 
of  the  republic  is  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  its  grazing  facilities. 
Precious  or  other  metals  do  not  figure  in  the  exports,  which  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  hides,  beef,  horns,  tallow,  and  wool. 

"After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay  we  were  frequently  quite 
near  the  shore,  and  could  see  great  herds  of  cattle  grazing  wherever  the 
country  was  open.  We  stopped  at  one  of  the  estancias^  or  cattle  estates; 
an  accident  to  the  machinery  detained  us  several  hours,  and  we  accepted 
tlie  invitation  of  one  of  the  guachos  to  ride  out  about  a  mile  from  the 
landing  and  witness  the  operation  of  branding  cattle. 

"  It  was  conducted  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  animal 
which  received  the  brand.  He  was  singled  out  from  his  fellows  by  one  of 
the  vaqueros^  or  herdsmen,  who  was  mounted  on  a  swift  horse  and  equip- 
ped with  a  lasso,  a  long  rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end.  The  lasso  was 
tluown  over  the  horns  of  the  victim,  or,  perhaps,  over  one  of  his  fore-legs ; 
in  either  case  it  brought  him  to  the  ground,  or  enabled  the  vaquero  to  lead 
him  to  where  several  men  stood  ready  for  their  share  of  the  work. 

''  They  held  him  firmly  on  the  earth,  and  then  the  branding-iron,  which 
had  been  heated  to  redness,  was  applied  to  his  hide,  and  held  there  with 
such  force  that  it  burned  in  deeply.  The  bellowing  of  the  poor  brute 
was  unheeded ;  when  the  iron  was  removed  he  was  allowed  to  rise  and 
gallop  off  to  his  companions,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so.  Then  the 
iron  was  returned  to  the  fire  and  made  ready  for  the  next  victim,  and  so 
the  operation  went  on  with  great  rapidity.     The  mark  of  the  brand  is  in- 
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delible  not  only  while  the  animal  lives,  but  after  bis  bide  bas  passed 
tliroiigli  the  liaiids  of  the  tanner. 

"  Another  weapon  of  the  vaqnero  is  the  bolas,  which  consists  of  two 
halls  joined  by  a  leather  thong  six  or  ciglit  feet  in  length  ;  they  are  iisually 
round  stones,  or  balls  of  iron  or  lead,  and  in  either  case  are  covered  with 
leather,  which  is  attached  to  the  thong.  They  are  swung  round  the  head 
until  they  attain  great  velocity,  and  then  hurled  at  the  animal ;  tiiey  twist 
around  his  legs,  and  bring  him  to  the  groaud,  or,  at  all  events,  hamper  )iis 
speed  60  tliat  he  Ciin  be  overtaken. 

"Another  kind  of  bolas  consists  of  tliree  balls  nnited  by  thongs  to  a 
common  centre ;  they  are  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  other  sort,  and 
aie  chiefly  used  for  Ininting  the  guanaeo  and  ostrich  on  the  plains  in  the 
soutliern  part  of  the  republic,  and  in  Patagonia.     Fred  and  I  tried  to  use 
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the  bolas,  the  ordinary  kind,  but  we  found  that  it  went  generally  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  what  we  intended.  One  of  the  guachos  showed  us 
how  to  do  it,  and  set  us  to  trying  to  '  bolear'  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground 
ten  yards  away.  We  didn't  hit  the  stake  a  single  time,  but  we  should  as- 
suredly have  brought  each  other  down  if  we  had  not  stood  at  safe  distances 
apart.  When  a  novice  is  practising,  the  guachos  require  that  he  shall  be 
far  out  of  any  possibility  of  reaching  them  by  a  stray  shot. 

" '  Now  see  how  I'll  do  it,'  said  one  of  the  guachos,  as  he  started  in 
pursuit  of  a  steer  that  was  escaping  from  the  herd. 

"  While  the  animal  was  at  full  gallop  the  bolas  went  twining  around 
bis  hind-legs,  bringing  him  to  a  dead  halt,  but  without  injuring  him  in  the 
least.  The  guacho  repeated  the  performance  two  or  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, and  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
weapon,  which  he  launched  with  terrible  swiftness  and  unerring  accuracy. 

"The  hunters  in  Patagonia  generally  carry  no  other  weapons  than  tlie 
lasso  and  the  bolas  in  their  pursuit  of  the  guanaco  and  ostrich.  Wild 
horses  are  tripped  up  with  the  bolas  and  then  secured  with  the  lasso,  and 
sometimes  the  leaden  ball,  hitting  a  horse  fairly  on  the  forehead,  will  bring 
him  to  the  ground  as  lifeless  as  though  shot  through  the  heart. 

"  When  the  repairs  to  the  engines  were  completed  a  gun  was  fired  by 
the  steamer,  and  we  galloped  back  to  the  landing.  We  steamed  on  until 
late  in  the  evening,  passing  alternate  stretches  of  forest  and  open  ground, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions  feeling  the  sand-bars  with  our  keel.  This 
mode  of  sounding  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  captain  and  pilot,  and  so 
we  anchored  until  morning. 

"  For  the  first  two  hundred  miles  of  its  course  as  we  ascend  it  the 
Parana  is  a  labyrinth  of  islands  and  channels  ;  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
bewilder  the  novice,  and  even  the  old  pilots  say  they  are  often  perplexed 
by  the  multiplicity  of  ways  open  to  them.  The  islands  are  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  from  which  the  markets  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  are 
supplied,  and  they  overhang  the  water  so  that  in  some  places  a  boat  may 
be  loaded  without  its  occupant  stepping  on  shore.  The  forests  are  gay 
with  flowers  in  bloom,  the  air  is  filled  with  fragrance,  little  pools  and  nooks 
in  the  islands  are  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  the  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation is  so  great  that  we  were  continually  reminded  of  the  lower  Amazon. 

If  only  the  mosquitoes  had  let  us  alone  we  should  have  found  the  jour- 
ney one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  ever  made. 

"The  country  is  rapidly  tilling  up  with  inhabitants,  who  come  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  already  mentioned,  but  there  is  yet  an  immense  area 
that  awaits  settlement.    We  ask  for  the  Indians,  but  have  difficultv  in  find- 
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iii^  tliLtn  it  tiiiuiis  tirricb  tlie^  lia\o  liid  quairclB  with  the  settlers,  bnt 
sooTi  founj  it  w  I  betti,!  to  rem  nil  on  terms  of  peace.  Ab  the  country 
Iiiisbeeii  CLupiLi)  nitii  f  iriiiB  nnd  cnttlo  lanclies  tbcy  havefouod  a  ecarcity 
of  giime  wbicli  hu,  led  tliern  to  retire  iiito  the  interior.  Tiiey  are  rarely 
seen  on  tbc  lower  jiiit  of  the  ri\cr  e\tept  w)iere  they  have  hii'ed  out  as 
lierdriiiKii  t>  the  owncia  of  tin,  cittle  eetitce  tlie  only  kind  of  labor  they 
iire  willinjr  to  etij;age  in. 

'■  But  US  wo  go  oil  we  find  the  river  narrower,  its  banks  higher,  and  the 
i;l;in<l:j  less  iiuincroiis.  Two  hundred  miles  from  tiie  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
niiia  pri'ptjr,  mid  four  hundred  from  the  ocean,  we  came  to  liieario,  and 
remained  sevural  iioiirs.  The  city  surprised  na  by  its  extent  and  attractive 
fe:iturea.  In  lSi)4  it  was  a  wretched  town  with  a  few  hundred  huts,  and 
perhaps  three   tlionsand  inliabitante;   now  its  ixtpulation  numbers  fifty 
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thousand,  and  it  is  next  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  commercial  importance.     It 
is  a  port  of  entry  for  ships  of  all  nations. 

"  We  saw  steamers  from  half  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially 
from  England,  taking  in  their  cargoes  at  Rosario.  It  has  fine  and  well- 
paved  streets,  which  are  provided  with  gas  and  railways,  and  lined  with 
houses  that  would  do  honor  to  any  city  of  its  size  in  North  America ;  ships 
of  any  draught  may  lie  close  up  to  the  high  bluflE  on  which  it  stands,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  building  expensive  docks.  There  are  several  rail- 
ways running  to  the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  them  is  intended  to 
traverse  the  Andes,  and  connect  with  the  Chilian  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  The  Salada,  the  first  great  tributary  of  the  Parana  from  the  west, 
joins  the  main  stream  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
We  made  several  stops  at  towns  and  cattle  estates  between  Rosario  and 
Corrientes,  which  is  a  prosperous  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Parana, 
just  below  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay  River.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  like 
Rosario,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  foreign  commerce;  many  German  and 
English  merchants  are  established  here,  and  are  getting  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade. 

"  At  Corrientes  we  saw  several  Chaco  Indians,  who  are  the  aboriginals 
of  this  region.  The  country  on  the  west  bank  is  known  as  El  Oran  Chaco  ; 
and  though  part  of  it  has  been  settled,  there  is  a  very  large  region  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Unlike  their  brethren  lower  down,  they  remain 
independent  or  nearly  so;  they  do  not  disturb  the  whites  unless  first  inter- 
fered witli,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  battle.  Many  a  soldier  of  Para- 
guay and  tlie  iVrgentine  Republic  has  fallen  before  their  lances  and  arrows 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

"  One  day,  wlien  the  steamer  was  running  close  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  we  saw  a  group  of  horsemen  darting  among  the  trees.  Inspection 
with  our  glasses  showed  them  to  be  Indians,  and  the  captain  confirmed  our 
observation.  As  we  went  slowly  on  they  got  up  a  sort  of  race  with  the 
steamer,  and  gave  us  a  good  chance  to  see  them.  All  were  on  horseback, 
men,  woni'en,  and  children ;  they  had  neither  saddles  nor  bridles,  but 
guided  their  horses  with  thongs,  which  were  fastened  around  the  lower 
jaws.  They  sliouted  and  gesticulated  for  us  to  stop,  but  we  had  no  business 
witli  them,  as  they  had  nothing  which  the  steamer's  people  wanted  to  buy. 

'*  Thev  are  formidable  enemies  in  war,  as  thev  are  fearless  and  skilled 

.'  1  ml 

horsemen,  quite  the  equals  of  the  Comanches  or  other  wild  men  of  our 
western  plains.  In  tlieir  fights  witli  the  Paraguayan  troops  they  have 
been  known  to  stand  up  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  to  resist  an  attack; 
just  as  the  attacking  force  was  within  shooting  distance  they  dropped 
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nstrido  of  their  animals,  and  with  wild  wlioopfl  dashed  forward,  creating  a 
stampede  among  the  frightened  Iiorses  of  their  enemies,  and  making  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder. 

"  Lientenant  Page  of  tlie  United  States  Navy  explored  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  rivers  and  their  tributaries  in  185i,  and  visited  some  of  tlieee 
Indian  tiibcs.  lie  describes  the  Aiigaitu  tribe  as  a  people  of  remarkable 
stature,  many  of  them  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  and  all  finely  formed 
and  athletic.  Tlie  old  Jesuits  give  wonderful  acconnte  of  the  great  age  to 
which  these  people  live  ;  they  say  that  if  one  dies  at  eighty  he  is  said  to 


have  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  existence.  Men  of  a  hundred  years 
t>]J  will  mount  iiery  horecs  and  subdue  them,  and  some  of  tliese  people 
have  reaehod  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years! 
( )ne  of  their  chiefs,  when  asked  liow  old  he  was,  said  he  did  not  know,  bnt 
lie  was  married  and  had  a  son  when  the  church  at  Asuncion  was  bnilt. 
As  the  church  was  then  one  hundred  and  five  years  old  the  warrior  had  a 
ripe  old  ago,  supposing,  of  course,  he  told  the  truth. 

"They  are  skilful  with  the  lasso  and  bolas,  and  also  with  their  spears 
and  bows.  The  whites  try  to  prevent  their  obtaining  firearms,  but  some- 
how they  manaj^e  to  get  them  tliniugli  traders,  and  are  not  slow  in  learn- 
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ing  how  to  use  tlietn.  They 
Efaoot  lislies  in  the  streams  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
though  a  fieh  may  be  three  or 
foar  feet  nnder  water  they  rare- 
ly fail  to  pierce  him.  As  with 
most  Indian  tribes,  tlie  men  en- 
gage in  hnntitig  and  breaking 
horsee,  and  leave  all  the  drudg- 
ery to  the  women. 

"Passing  the  mouth  of  the 
Parana,  we  ascended  tlie  Para- 
guay River  to  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  tlie  republic  and  its 
principal  city.  It  lias  suffered  terribly  in  the  wars  which  Paraguay  has 
waged  witli  her  neighbors,  but  is  now  fairly  prosperous;  if  the  country 
will  not  go  to  war  again  Asuncion  may  hope  for  a  Eatisfactory  future,  as 
it  has  a  good  position,  and  is  connected  with  the  interior  by  a  line  of 
railway  nearly  two  hundi-ed  miles  long.  We  have  heard  many  stories  about 
the  war  which  lasted  from  1865  to  1870,  and  was  very  near  making  a 
complete  ruin  of  Paraguay.  Perhaps  tliis  is  a  good  place  to  say  some- 
thing about  it. 

"General  Lopez,  who  was  then  president  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies,  revived  some  old  disputes  with  Brazil  and  tlie  Argentine  Re- 
public concerning  the  boundaries  between  Paraguay  and  those  countriefi. 
He  began  hostilities  by  capturing  a  Brazilian  steamer  which  was  passing 
Asuncion  on  a  peaceful  mission,  and  seizing  two  Argentine  steamers  near' 
Corricntes.  Then  he  surrounded  that  town  with  his  army  and  threatened 
its  capture,  and  he  sent  assistance  to  some  revolutionists  in  Uruguay  who 
were  trying  to  overthrow  the  government  of  that  country. 

"The  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  three  countries  made  war  upon 
Paraguay,  and  they  agreed  not  to  stop  fighting  until  they  had  completely 
conquered  it,  and  made  it  powerless  to  go  to  war  again.  Tliey  carried  out 
their  programme  completely;  Asuncion  was  occupied,  the  army  was  de- 
feated in  several  battles,  and  General  Lopez  was  killed,  in  March,  1870. 
Then  peace  was  deelaredj  but  it  found  the  country  prostrated,  burdened 
witli  a  heavy  debt,  and  reduced  in  territory.  Before  the  war  the  popula- 
tion of  Paraguay  was  about  half  a  million ;  it  was  estimated  that  170,000 
men  were  killed  during  the  struggle,  or  died  of  disease  conseqtient  upon 
it,  and  that  50,000  women  perished  by  famine  and  exposure  in  the  foi'eBta 
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and  swamps.     And  all  this  for  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  one  man, 
General  Lopez ! 

"A  gentleman  wlio  was  here  during  the  war  telle  iia  that  all  business 
was  suspended,  and  the  river  was  occupied  by  fleets  of  war-ships  and  gun- 
boats, and  defended  by  forts.  Tlie  few  ports  on  the  river  were  converted 
into  military  stations,  and  tlie  expenditure  of  money  and  credit,  ae  well  as 
the  loss  of  life,  on  both  sides  was  something  enormone.  There  were 
countless  scenes  of  horror,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  every  war,  and  the 
stories  of  bravery  and  cowardice,  honor  and  treachery,  devotion  and  suf- 
fering, would  till  volnmes.     Before  the  war  ended  the  soldiers  of  Lopez 


were  barefooted,  and  almost  witliont  clotlitng,  and  many  of  tlielr  enemies 
were  in  an  equally  sorry  plight.  This  gentleman  visited  the  headquarters 
of  Lopez  one  diiy,  and  found  a  soldier  on  duty  there  wearing  nothing  but 
a  cloth  around  bis  waist  and  a  cap  on  his  head.  Thus  dressed,  and  with 
his  gun  tin  bia  shoulder,  be  paced  in  front  of  the  general  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Prussian  grenadier. 

"  Fro[n  all  I  can  learn,  I  judge  that  the  Paraguayan  people  fought 
bravely  and  suffered  terribly,  and  wore  overpowered  by  sufwrior  nnmbers. 
Lopez  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleasant  manners  in  social  life,  but 
he  bad  no  care  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  sacrificed  all  its  interests 
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to  liis  own  pnrposeB,  Before  the  war  broke  out  most  of  the  commerce 
was  in  liis  hands;  nothing  could  be  imported  or  exported  withont  liia 
permiesion,  and  the  payment  of  a  tax  which  went  into  his  pockets.  He 
provoked  the  war  in  liope  of  establishing  a.  kingdom,  and  failed,  as  he 
deserved  to  fail. 

"  The  country  has  few  mannfactnres,  and  the  principal  industries  are 
agriculture  and  the  raising  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  hoi'ses.  In  agriculture, 
tlie  exported  articles  are  tobacco  and  yerba  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea ;  beef, 
mutton,  hides,  and  wool  are  the  products  of  tlic  grazing  lands  which  find 
their  way  to  other  countries,  and  there  are  some  shipments  of  timber  and 
fruit. 

"  Of  late  years  an  industry  of  a  new  kind  has  sprung  up  on  the  River 
Plate  and  its  tribntaries,  the  shipment  of  frozen  meat  to  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  On  our  way  np  tlie  river  we  stopped  at  one  of  the 
estancias  where  this  business  was  conducted,  and  had  a  chance  to  see 
some  of  its  details.  The  manager  kindly  took  us  through  the  establieh- 
ment,  and  explained  the  various  processes. 

"The  animals  to  be  slaughtered  and  shipped — whether  cattle  or  sheep 
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— are  killed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way.  The  beeves  are  divided  into 
qaarters,  but  tlie  sheep  are  kept  whole;  in  either  case  the  meat  is  taken 
to  a  large  room,  where  it  is  bnng  on  rat-ks,  so  that  no  two  pieces  shall  come 
iu  contact  with  each  other.  This  room  is  realiy  an  enormous  refrigerator, 
and  when  it  is  filled  the  doors  are  shut  tight,  and  the  air  within  is  cooled 
below  the  freezing-point  by  an  artificial  process. 

"When  the  meat  has  been  prop- 
erly frozen,  it  is  removed  from 
the  room  and  carried  on  board  the 
steamer  at  the  dock.  This  steamer 
has  her  hold  arranged  on  the  re- 
frigerating system,  with  several 
inches  of  thick  felt  between  donble 
waits  of  planking,  so  that  heat  is 
conducted  away  very  slowly. 
AVhen  the  hold  is  filled  the  cool- 
ing apparatus  is  set  in  operation, 
and  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
about  33°  Fahrenheit ;  the  appara- 
tus IS  kept  at  work  during  the  en- 
tire voyage,  and  until  the  steamer 
delivers  her  cargo  in  Europe.  The 
meat  thns  remains  perfectly  fresh, 
although  the  ship  passes  the  equator  and  remains  for  days  and  days  nnder 
a  tropical  sun. 

"Meat  is  very  cheap  in  South  America  and  very  dear  in  Europe. 
The  managers  of  the  new  enterprise  claim  that  they  have  met  with  com- 
plete success,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  feed  the  whole  of  Earope  on  beef 
and  mutton  grown  on  the  pampas  of  South  America.  They  have  many 
prejudices  to  overcome,  besides  the  opposition  which  the  graziers  and 
butchers  of  the  Old  World  are  making  to  the  prospect  of  having  their 
home  industries  ruined  by  these  importations. 

"AVe  wanted  to  ascend  the  Paraguay  to  its  head-waters,  but  circum- 
stances did  not  permit,  and  we  turned  back  from  Asuncion.  We  went  to 
the  end  of  the  railway,  and  had  a  delightful  ride  through  a  diversified 
country;  forest,  pampas,  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  and  plains  alternated  - 
rapidly,  and  gave  us  a  succession  of  surprises.  Numeroos  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses  told  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  live-stocb,  and  if  we  bad 
not  seen  the  herds  we  should  have  known  of  the  prevailing  tndtutry  by 
the  piles  of  hides  that  awaited  shipment  at  the  railway  Btationt. 
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"  We  are  in  the  land  of  yerba  jnaie,  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  have  drunk 
notliing  else  at  breakfast  and  otiier  meals;  of  course,  we  have  tried  it  fre- 
quently in  our  journeyings  in  South  America,  but  have  never  adhered 
cloaely  to  it  until  now.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  more  fully 
about  it. 

"  Well,  everybody  drinks  it,  or,  rather,  sucks  it,  as  the  leaves  are  broken 
into  powder  while  drying,  and  not  preserved  whole,  like  Chinese  tea-lea vce. 
Fred  and  I  have  provided  ourselves  with  hombilla8,as  the  tubes  are  called, 
after  the  custom  of  the  European  residents,  and  whenever  the  cup  is  cir- 
culating we  come  in  for  our  share.  The  dry  powder  is  poured  into  a 
cap  or  bowl  and  covered  with  boiling  water;  when  it  has  stood  long 
enough  for  the  infusion  to  be  drawn  it  is  sucked  through  the  bombilla, 
precisely  as  people  in  New  York  take  lemonades  through  straws. 


"The  natives  pass  the  cup  and  tube  from  one  to  another,  but  the 
European  residents  generally  carry  tubes  of  their  own,  and  only  the  cup 
is  passed  around.  The  tube  may  be  a  reed  or  a  straw,  or  of  metal  or 
glass,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  ;  ours  are  of  glass,  and  we  carry 
them  in  cases  to  prevent  their  being  broken. 

"Everybody  drinks  mate,  and  the  Europeans  who  come  here  take  to  it 
2S 
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with  the  greatest  readiness.  It  has  the 
same  refreshing  qualities  as  arc  fonnd  in 
tea  and  coffee ;  the  chemists  saj  it  con- 
tains caffeine  and  thezne,  together  with 
caSeo-tannic  acid,  and  it  is  sometimes 
recommended  by  phjeicians  for  their  pa- 
tients. We  are  told  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  world  where  Chinese  tea  is  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  in  as  great  a 
proportion  as  is  mat^  by  the  South  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  taken  at  meals  and  between 
meals;  at  all  honrs  of  the  day  and  night, 
and  also  between  those  hours. 

CUPS   AND  TUBES   FOB   UAttf.  "  -^"^    "*'"  ''"'  *''^  pl^nt.        Itfi  SCientlfic 

name  is  Jlex  ParagiiuyensU ;  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  holly,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Paraguay  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  It  reaches  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  its  leaves  are  four  or  live  inches  long,  with  serrated  edges.  The 
leaves  are  dried  by  artificial  beat  on  a  network  of  small  poles,  over  a  hard, 
earthen  floor;  when  thoroughly  roasted  they  are  beaten  with  sticks  nntil 
reduced  to  tlnj  powder  I  Lave  already  mentioned,  when  they  fall  through 
the  network  to  the  floor. 

"This  powder  is  collected  and  packed  in  bags  of  hide;  each  bag  holds 
abont  two  hundred  pounds  of  mate,  and  in  tins  condition  it  is  shipped  to 
market.  About  five  million  ponnds  of  mat^  are  sent  every  year  from 
Paraguay  to  other  South  American  countries,  but  very  little  goes  to  North 
America  or  to  Europe.  The  outside  world  has  not  yet  learned  of  its  vir- 
tues to  any  appreciable  extent. 

" '  Do  you  sweeten  it  as  you  do  Chinese  tea?'  I  hear  some  one  asking. 

"Generally  you  do  not.  The  natives  almost  never  do,  bnt  some  of 
the  Europeans,  who  were  accustomed  to  sweetened  tea  in  their  old  homes, 
put  a  little  sugar  in  the  matd.  Others  put  in  a  slice  of  lemon,  just  as  the 
Kussians  do  with  their  tea;  Fred  and  I  have  taken  our  mat^  plain,  and 
like  it  very  much." 


"  During  onr  return  to  Buenos  Ayree,"  continued  Frank,  *'  we  went  a 
short  distance  up  the  Parana,  which  is  longer  than  the  Paragnay  Biver, 
but  smaller  in  volume.  Its  banks  are  higher  and  more  pictaresqne,  bnt 
the  country  bordering  the  two  streams  appears  to  be  pretty  moeh  the 
same.     The  river  can  be  ascended  a  long  distance;  in  the  npper  put  it 
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can  only  be  navigated  by  boats  of  light  draught,  as  it  spreads  over  sand- 
bars, and  is  shallow  in  many  places. 

"The  Parana  rises  in  the  mountains  back  of  Hio  Janeiro,  and  its 
head -springs  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  that  city. 
Several  streams  unite  to  form  this  river;  where  it  leaves  the  mountain 
region  it  has  a  fall  which  is  said,  by  many  travellers,  to  be  inferior  to 
no  other  in  the  world,  not  even  to  Niagara.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  de- 
scribed : 

" '  After  collecting  the  waters  of  several  rivers  on  both  banks,  and  es- 
pecially those  of  the  Tiet^  and  Faranapanema  from  the  east,  the  Parana 
increases  in  width  until  it  attains  nearly  fonr  thouBand  five  hundred  yards, 


a  short  distance  above  the  falls;  tlien  the  immense  mass  of  water  is  snd- 
denly  confined  witiiin  a  gorge  of  two  hundred  feet,  through  which  it 
dashes  with  fnry  to  the  ledge,  wlience  it  is  precipitated  to  a  depth  of  lifty- 
eix  feet.  It  is  computed  that  the  volnnie  of  water  per  minute  is  eqnal  to 
one  million  tons;  the  velocity  of  tlie  flood  throngh  the  gorge  is  forty 
miles  an  honr,  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract  is  distinctly  andible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.' 

"  If  we  can't  liave  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Gnayra  or  Salto  Grande, 
as  the  cataract  of  the  Parana  is  called,  we  will  console  ourselves  with  tho 
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rejection  tliat  we  have  seen  Niagara,  and  are  dieiDclined  to  believe  it  lias 
any  snpcrior  in  the  world.  Any  way,  it  is  tliree  tiinee  as  liigli  as  tlie 
cataract  of  the  Parana,  and  if  anybody  doubts  that  there  is  a  million  tons 
of  water  passing  over  the  American  and  Horseshoe  falls  every  minute  he 
is  at  liberty  to  count  them." 


.-^■iki^i^^tim 


PLANS  rOK  SEFARiXlOS. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RETTRN  TO  BUESOS  ATREa— DIVIDINa  THE  PARXr.— TWO  ROUTES  TO  VALPA- 
RAISO.—FRAKK'S  JOURNEY  OVEIl  THE  PAMPAS.— MENDOZA.— AT  THE  FOOT  OF 
THE  ANDES. 

ON  the  way  down  the  river  Frank  and  Fred  were  occupied  with  tlieir 
jotirnals  and  letters,  and  witli  many  consultations  of  the  map  of 
Sontli  America.  The  day  before  their  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  Fred 
made  a  suggestion  to  his  cousin  relative  to  their  future  movements, 
and  intimated  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  approved  by  the 
Doctor. 

"  I  think  60  too,"  replied 
Frank,  "and  we'll  go  and  ask 
him.  It  is  ft  repetition  of  our 
scheme  in  Africa  without  half 
as  many  difficukios  in  the 
way." 

Finding  Dr.  Branson  en- 
gaged in  nothing  more  ab- 
sorbing than  looking  at  the 
distant  bank  of  the  river,  they 
unfolded  their  scheme. 

"  I  have  thought,"  said 
Fred,  "it   would    be   a   good  ■.    .■  jp      -y     . 

plan    for   us    to    separate    at  ^Hr       ^^  tp 

Buenos  Ajrea  to  meet  again 
at  Valparaiso.     There  are  two  o^^""  bbmch  nou  tbi  bavxs  of  tm;  pauna. 

routes   from  one   city  to  the 

other;  the  first  by  steamer,  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  the 
second  overland.  One  of  us,  accompanied  by  Manuel,  can  travel  across 
the  country,  and  the  other  two  can  go  by  water.  We  can  time  our 
journey  so  as  to  meet  at  Valparaiso,  and  if  either  expedition  is  a  few 
days  in  advance  of  the  other  it  would  be  no  great  hardship,  as  there  is 
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enough  of  interest  in  Chili  to  enable  the  time  to  pass  away  pleas« 
antly." 

"  You  have  anticipated  what  I  was  about  proposing  to  you,"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  been  considering  the  very  scheme  you 
have  studied  out,  and  approve  it  heartily.  You  may  decide  for  yourselves 
which  of  you  will  go  overland  with  Manuel  while  the  other  accompanies 
me  on  the  steamer  " 

The  youths  retired  for  consultation.  In  half  an  hour  they  returned 
to  the  Doctor  with  the  announcement  that  Frank  would  make  the  land 
journey,  while  Fred  would  acconjpany  Dr.  Bronson  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  to  Valparaiso. 

The  rest  of  the  time  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  occupied  with  plans 
for  the  trip,  and  before  they  realized  that  the  voyage  was  at  an  end  they 
were  anchored  in  front  of  Buenos  Ay  res. 

While  they  are  completing  their  preparations  for  the  double  journey 
to  the  great  seaport  of  Chili,  we  will  consider  the  routes  they  are  about 
to  travel. 

\Ve  have  already  mentioned  the  steamers  of  the  English  company 
that  perform  a  fortnightly  service  each  way  between  Liverpool  and  the 
ports  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America.  Their  time-tables 
can  be  relied  upon — the  accidents  of  the  ocean  excepted — and  their  ar- 
rivals and  departures  are  as  closely  arranged  as  those  of  the  magnificent 
vessels  traversing  the  Atlantic  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land and  western  Europe.  The  regular  fortnightly  steamer  bound  south- 
ward was  due  at  Buenos  Ayres  two  days  after  the  return  of  our  friends 
from  their  trip  to  Asuncion,  and  promptly  at  the  designated  date  the 
smoke  from  her  funnels  made  a  dark  streak  on  the  horizon  to  the  east- 
ward. 

All  the  steamers  of  this  line  do  not  call  at  Buenos  Ayres;  when  they 
do  not  visit  the  port  the  service  is  performed  by  an  extra  steamer  from 
Montevideo.  There  are  German,  French,  and  Italian  steamers,  which  ply 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  performing  a  service  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  company,  but  they  only  run  monthly,  and  their  accommoda- 
tions are  inferior  to  those  of  the  old  established  line.  Besides,  their 
departures  are  largely  governed  by  the  exigencies  of  freight,  and  a  pas- 
senger is  liable  to  be  detained  an  indefinite  number  of  hours,  or  even 
days,  for  the  shipment  or  discharge  of  cargo. 

At  the  time  our  friends  were  in  South  America  the  railway  from  the 
eastward  was  completed  and  in  operation  as  far  as  Mendoza,  within  forty 
miles  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  while  the  line  from  YalparaiBO  was 
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open  to  Santa  Bosa,  among  tlio  foot-liills  of  tlie  Andes.  Conseqnently 
Frank  had  in  prospect  a  journey  between  Mendoza  and  Santa  Hoea  after 
the  primitive  manner  of  travelling  in  tlie  Andes.* 

As  the  journey  over  the  Andes  was  to  be  mado  in  the  saddle,  Frank 
determined  to  travel  in  "light  marching  order."  Manuel  was  sent  to 
Mendoza  immediately  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  saddle 
and  pack  animals,  while  Frank  remained  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  make  a  few 
purchases,  and  to  be  with  liis  friends   antJl  their  embarkation  ou   the 


^i;^ 


steamer.  They  were  dnly  seen  on  board,  and  with  many  affectionate 
words  of  farewell,  and  good  wishes  expressed  on  both  sides,  Frank  re- 
turned to  shore,  whence  he  watched  the  steamer  nntil  watching  was  no 
longer  practicable. 

While  Dr.  Bronson  and  Fred  are  heading  southward  we  will  accom- 
pany Frank  in  liis  journey  across  tlie  pampas  and  over  the  Andes. 

In  a  direct  line,  as  a  carrier  pigeon  might  fly,  Mendoza  is  six  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bnt  by  the  windings  of  the  carriage- 

•  As  this  book  goes  to  press  the  nuthor  is  informed  that  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Andca 
H  being  vigorouslv  prosecuted  hy  the  Chilian  and  Ai^ntlne  goTemmenta.  The  engtoeerB 
promise  to  hare  the  line  in  operation  in  1886,  unless  hindered  bj  difficulties  now  iinfnmriuiiL 
The  entire  length  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparuso  b;  the  Toate  •tirtejed  will  bt  lOSM  ntk^ 
ond  the  estimated  cost  is  thirty  million  dollars. 
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road  and  the  railway  it  is  about  seven  hundred.  By  the  old  post  route 
the  journey  required  from  six  to  nine  days,  but  the  railway  carries  the 
traveller  from  one  city  to  the  other  inside  of  forty  hours.  When  the 
line  is  completed  from  ocean  to  ocean  the  speed  will  doubtless  be  accel- 
erated, and  through  trains  will  pass  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso 
in  forty-eight  or  fifty  hours.  Travellers  who  have  no  desire  to  spend  a 
fortnight  on  the  steamer,  or  study  the  scenery  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
will  give  preference  to  tlie  railway  route,  and  the  cabin  passengers  of  the 
English  or  other  vessels  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  or  vice 
vei*sa,  are  not  likely  to  be  numerous. 

The  railway  ride  over  the  pampas  was  interesting  enough  at  first,  but 
Frank  soon  found  it  monotonous.  One  mile  greatly  resembled  another 
mile,  as  there  is  not  much  diversity  of  scenery  on  the  broad  plains,  with 
their  carpet  of  grass  and  scanty  patches  of  trees.  Several  times  the 
youth  found  himself  regretting  the  departure  of  the  old  customs,  and 
wished  that  he  could  emulate  the  example  of  Lieutenant  Strain,  and 
gallop  across  the  pampas  with  the  government  courier.  But  the  perusal 
of  Strain's  narrative,  portraying  the  hardships  and  diflSculties  experienced 
by  that  gallant  officer,  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  was  quite  con- 
tented to  be  journeying  in  a  railway  carriage. 

Frank  copied  into  his  note-book  the  following  description,  by  Sir 
Francis  Head,  of  the  aspect  of  the  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres : 

'•This  region,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  varies  with  the  four  seasons 
of  the  3'ear  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  In  winter  the  leaves  of  the 
thistles  are  large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has 
the  rough  appearance  of  a  turnip-field.  The  clover  in  this  season  is 
extremely  rich  and  strong;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in 
full  liberty  on  such  pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring  the  clover  has 
vanished,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended  along  the  ground,  and 
the  country  still  looks  like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary ;  the  whole  region  becomes  a 
luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom. 

"The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides;  the  view  is  complete- 
ly obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles 
are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The 
sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonishing;  and  though  it  would 
be  an  unusual  fortune  in  military  history,  yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an 
invading  army,  unacquainted  with  this  country,  might  be  imprisoned  by 
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these  thistles  before  tliey  had  time  to  escnpe  from  them.  The  snmmer  ie 
uot  over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid  change,  the  thtetlee 
suddenly  lose  their  eap  and  verdure,  their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink 
and  fade,  the  Btems  become  black  and  dead,  and  they  remain  rattling  with 
the  breeze  one  against  another  until  the  violence  of  tlie  pampero,  or  hnr- 
ricane,  levels  tliem  to  the  ground,  whence  they  rapidly  decompose  and 
disappear;  the  clover  rushes  up  and  the  scene  ie  again  verdant." 


Stations  were  infrequent  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  as  the  coantryls 
not  densely  settled.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  occasionally,  as  Frank  looked  from  the  windows  of  tlio  rail- 
way train,  he  saw  the  gnaehos  pursuing  their  herds,  which  generally  man- 
ifested an  unwillingness  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  snorting, 
puffing  locomotive.  Sometimes  the  engine-drivers  added  to  the  fright  of 
the  Imlf-vvild  animals  by  sounding  the  whistle,  which  rarely  failed  to 
create  a  stampede.  They  did  not  indulge  in  this  amnsement  if  the 
guaohos  were  in  sight,  as  the  latter  are  not  friendly  to  the  railway,  and 
would  greatly  pi-efer  the  old  state  of  aSaire.  Naturally  they  resent  the 
frightening  of  their  herds,  and  the  engine-driver  who  deliberately  blowi 
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the  whistle  and  alarms  horserf  or  cattle  is  liable  to  be  roughly  handled 
whenever  the  guachos  can  lay  hold  of  him. 

Some  of  the  stations  were  the  abiding -places  of  the  guachos,  and 
Frank  embraced  an  opportunity  to  see  the  life  of  these  denizens  of  the 
pampas.  The  result  of  his  observation  coincided  with  that  of  Lieutenant 
Strain,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  remain  among  them. 

Many  of  the  guachos  are  descended  from  the  best  blood  of  Spain, 
and  in  spite  of  their  rough  ways  they  frequently  display  a  great  deal  of 
courtly  dignity.  They  salute  each  other  with  much  formality,  remove 
their  hats  on  entering  a  house,  are  always  polite  to  strangers  passing 
through  their  country,  though  often  quite  the  reverse  to  those  who  come 
to  settle  among  them.  Their  houses  are  generally  mud  hovels  of  but  a 
single  room ;  beds  and  chairs  are  unknown,  as  the  guachos  and  their 
families  sleep  and  sit  on  the  floor  along  with  the  dogs,  which  are  generally 
quite  numerous.  Sometimes  the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head  is  used  in 
place  of  a  chair,  and  the  traveller  is  always  bowed  to  it  as  though  it  were 
a  velvet-covered  fauteuil.  Few  of  the  guachos  can  read  or  write,  and 
evidently  they  do  not  place  a  high  regard  upon  education. 

For  the  first  year  of  his  life  the  guacho  has  no  clothing  whatever; 
he  crawls  around  in  the  dirt,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  as  the  floor 
is  rarely  swept,  or  he  is  hung  to  the  rafters  or  the  wall  of  the  hovel,  in  a 
basket  made  of  a  bullock's  hide.  When  he  can  walk  he  is  provided  with 
a  lasso  and  practises  upon  dogs  and  chickens;  when  four  or  five  years 
old  he  is  put  on  horseback,  and  by  his  sixth  year  he  has  become  useful 
in  assisting  with  the  cattle  and  horses.  Ilis  lasso  practice  continues,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  proficient  with  it;  throwing  the  lasso  and  bolas 
and  riding  on  horseback  complete  his  schooling,  college  course  and  all. 

He  goes  out  alone,  often  for  days  together,  and  hunts  for  whatever 
game  the  country  produces.  Meat  and  water  comprise  his  entire  bill  of 
fare,  and  with  this  simple  diet  and  constant  exposure  he  becomes  tough- 
ened in  all  his  muscles  and  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue. 
Guachos  have  been  known  to  pass  thirty  or  forty  hours  continuously  in 
the  saddle;  on  long  journeys  they  generally  drive  a  herd  of  horses  be- 
fore them;  when  they  have  wearied  out  a  horse  under  the  saddle  they 
lasso  a  fresh  one  from  the  herd  and  mount  him  immediately. 

A  guacho  considers  it  a  disgrace  to  be  on  foot,  and  will  not  walk  a 
hundred  vards  if  a  horse  is  available.  Frank  was  amused,  at  one  of  the 
stations,  at  seeing  a  man  come  out  of  a  house,  mount  his  steed,  and  ride  to 
another  house  certainly  not  fifty  yards  distant.  There  he  sprang  to  the 
ground  again  and  entered  the  building,  without  the  least  thought  that  ho 
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had  done  anything  absurd.  In  most  countrieB  lie  would  have  saved  himself 
the  trouble  of  springing  into  the  saddle  for  a  ride  of  such  brevity,  but  not 
60  the  giiacho.  Franlc  said  afterwards  that  he  was  reminded  of  a  certain 
city  in  the  United  States  where  it  is  considered  improper  and  nudigniiied 
to  cross  a  street  anywhere  except  at  the  corners  of  tlie  blocks. 

The  most  important  town  on  the  line  of  the  railway  is  San  Luis,  or, 
to  give  its  full  name,  San  Lnis  do  la  Punta.  It  has  a  population  of  six 
or  eight  thousand,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     It  was  founded  by 


Lnis  LoyoU  in  1596,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  bides,  wool,  skins, 
leather,  and  a  few  other  things  of  less  importance.  Frank  observed  that 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  one  story  in  height,  built  of  adobes  or  son- 
dried  brick,  with  earthen  or  tiled  floors,  and  generally  attached  to  a  gar- 
den. Since  the  recent  emigration  from  Europe  began  a  good  many 
Germans  and  Italians  have  settled  at  San  Lnis,  and  there  are  several 
Scotch  and  Irish  herders  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

Frank  was  invited  to  stop  a  day  and  attend  a  tertidia  or  dance,  bnt  he 
declined  the  honor.  The  dances  at  San  Lnie  are  noticeable  more  for 
their  vigor  than  their  refinement.    The  guitar  is  nsaally  the  mtuioal 
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instrument  for  the  occasion,  and  the  dancers  whirl  rapidly  around  the 
room,  with  very  little  attempt  to  keep  step,  as  the  shouts  and  laughter  of 
the  assemblage  frequently  render  the  music  quite  inaudible. 

On  arriving  at  Mendoza  Frank  was  met  at  the  station  by  Manuel,  who 
led  the  way  to  the  fonda  where  he  had  secured  a  room  for  his  young 
master.  lie  had  succeeded  in  making  the  needed  arrangements  for  the 
journey  over  the  Andes,  though  not  without  some  difficulty.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  fonda  had  recognized  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  patrons 
as  long  as  possible,  and  interposed  various  hinderances  to  their  prompt  exit ; 
fortunately,  Manuel  had  brought  a  letter  from  a  German  shop-keeper  at 
Buenos  Ayres  to  a  German  shop-keeper  in  Mendoza,  and  thus  was  enabled 
to  expedite  matters. 

Mules  and  their  drivers  had  been  engaged  for  the  ride  over  the  Andes 
to  the  terminus  of  the  railway  near  Santa  Rosa;  they  were  drawn  up  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  shop-keeper  soon  after  Frank's  arrival,  and,  after  be- 
ing approved  by  him,  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  about  forty  miles  distant. 

Frank  then  took  a  ride  through  the  streets  of  Mendoza,  and  viewed 
the  lions  of  the  place.  They  were  neither  many  nor  great,  as  the  city 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1863,  when  several 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  Traces  of  the  devastation  are  still 
visible,  but  the  town  has  been  steadily  recovering  from  the  calamity,  and 
is  quite  prosperous. 

Frank  was  impressed  with  the  long  rows  of  poplars,  w^hich  shaded  the 
sti*eets  and  grew  close  to  the  walls  of  the  numerous  gardens.  The  pop- 
lars are  so  abundant  that  as  one  approaches  Mendoza  he  rarely  sees  any- 
thing of  it  until  within  its  limits;  the  poplars  conceal  the  city  in  every 
direction,  and  their  shade  is  welcome  to  everybody  in  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day.  There  are  many  fruit  gardens  in  and  near  Mendoza.  The  place  is 
surrounded  by  canals,  and  there  is  one  canal  which  passes  through  the 
city  and  supplies  an  abundance  of  water.  Mendoza  was  long  celebrated 
for  its  fruits,  and  formerly  large  quantities  of  peaches,  grapes,  cherries, 
and  kindred  things  were  dried  here  for  transportation  to  market.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  several  fruit -preserving  establishments  have 
been  started,  and  are  doing  a  prosperous  business. 

The  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  The  prov- 
ince of  Mendoza  has  an  area  of  sixty-five  thousand  square  miles,  and 
about  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  or  a  little  more  than  one  inhabitant  to 
the  square  mile.  The  state  of  education  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  fifty-five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  read  or  write,  and 
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out  of  17,316  children,  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in  a  given 
year,  only  2132  attended  school  t 


Most  of  the  province  is  a  plain  ;  the  greater  part  of  this  plain  is  fer- 
tile, bnt  there  are  districts  in  the  south  where  the  herbage  is  too  scanty 
for  the  support  of  cattle.  Its  western  part  includes  a  portion  of  the  chain 
of  tlio  Andes;  Aconcagna,  the  highest  of  the  Andean  peaks,  is  on  tlio 
border  of  this  province,  and  near  it  are  several  other  monntaina  of  great 
height  and  magnificence. 

Frank  had  no  desire  to  tniry  in  Mendoza  after  completing  his  arrange- 
ments for  leaving.      The  foiida  was  dirty  beyond  descripUoo,  in  fact, 
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Frank  declared  that  in  all  his  experience  he  had  never  seen  a  hotel  which 
surpassed  it  in  untidiness.  Manuel  had  swept  the  room  previous  to 
Frank's  arrival,  and  with  great  difficulty  obtained  the  materials  for  a 
civilized  bed.  The  place  abounded  in  fleas,  which  have  their  advantages  in 
conducing  to  early  rising;  our  young  friend  was  up  before  daybreak,  and 
told  Manuel  to  get  things  in  readiness  for  leaving  town  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  passport  for  the  frontier  between  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  accordingly  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  police- 
office,  accompanied  by  their  German  friend.  Frank  presented  the  nec- 
essary papers,  which  he  obtained  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  his  detention  ;  but  it  took  fully  half  an  hour  to  convince  the 
police-master  that  no  harm  would  come  to  either  country  by  allowing  the 
youth  and  his  servant  to  pass  into  Chili.  Tourists  are  so  rare  in  this  part 
of  the  world  that  the  authorities  cannot  easily  believe  a  man  will  under- 
take the  hardships  of  a  journey  over  the  Andes,  when  he  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  it  and  considerable  money  to  pay  out.  Looking  upon  travel  as 
purely  a  matter  of  business,  they  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  Chinese 
merchant  who  was  invited  to  an  English  dancing-party,  and  wonderingly 
asked  his  host,  "Can't  you  get  your  servants  to  do  that  for  you  ?" 

In  a  light  wagon,  hired  for  the  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  mules  were  waiting,  Frank  set  out,  accompanied  by  Manuel, 
who  was  seated  at  the  driver's  side  and  had  a  special  eye  for  the  baggage, 
that  lay  below  him.  The  wagon  was  the  property  of  an  enterprising  citizen, 
who  had  imported  it  from  the  United  States  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way, and  he  was  contemplating  a  ])urcha8e  of  half  a  dozen  similar  vehicles 
during  the  following  year.  It  had  stout  springs,  and  w^as  well  adapted  to 
the  roads  around  Mendoza,  which  are  none  of  the  best.  Frank  w\is  given 
the  choice  of  this  wagon  or  a  hirlocha^  and  immediately  chose  the  former. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  a  birlocha  is? 

It  resembles  an  old-fashioned  chaise,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  one 
between  the  shafts  and  one  outside  (on  the  left  side),  and  fastened  by  a 
single  trace  of  rawhide  or  half-tanned  leather.  The  driver  is  mounted  on 
the  outside  horse,  and  there  are  seats  over  the  wheels  for  two  passen- 
gers. In  hilly  country  a  man  follows  with  a  third  horse,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  right  side  of  the  vehicle  when  a  steep  slope  is  to  be  as- 
cended. Frank  took  a  ride  through  the  streets  of  Mendoza  in  one  of  these 
vehicles,  enough  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  wagon  was  preferable  for  the 
drive  across  the  plain  between  the  city  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Had  he  been  in  the  hilly  region  he  would  have  chosen  the  birlocha,  for 
its  greater  facility  in  turning  sharp  corners. 
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JiiBt  outside  the  vialls  tlicy  met  a  painpa  coach  containing  two  passen- 
gers,« bo  were  evidently  travelling  m  fit3le  llie  vehicle  was  a  huge  and 
clnins\  affair,  the  rough  roads  of  the  country  icqiiiiing  that  it  should  be 
very  strongly  constructed.  It  was  drawn  by  four  hoi-ees,  and  each  horse 
carried  a  postilion,  who  was  armed  with  a  short  whip  or  a  bundle  of  stont 
thongs  of  niwhide.  As  they  approached  this  nondescript  concern  its 
horses  took  fright  at  the  apparition  of  the  wagon,  and  reared  and  plunged 
in  a  way  that  greatly  interfered  witli  their  linear  progress  along  the  road. 
When  the  postilions  had  lashed  them  into  good  behavior  they  darted  off 
Ht  full  gallop,  and  were  soon  inside  the  fringe  of  poplars  that  surronnds 
the  city. 

Before  the  r.iilway  was  constructed,  tins  style  of  carnage  was  employed 
on  the  pampas  for  those  who  could  affoM  the  expense  and  risk  of  coach 
and  postilions.  A  passenger  could  carry  an  unlimited  amonnt  of  ba^age 
with  the  coach,  and  take  his  own  time  for  it;  by  arranging  for  relays  he 
could  make  very  good  time,  but  could  not  equal  the  speed  of  the  govern- 
nicnt  couriers,  who  went  on  horseback  and  made  qnick  changes  at  tite 
stations. 

When  the  Indians  are  troublesome  the  coach  is  objectionable,  OQ  00- 
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eoant  of  the  increaeed  danger  arising  from  its  use.  It  is  obliged  to  fol- 
low the  road,  where  it  often  raises  such  a  cloud  of  dust  as  to  indicate  its 
locality  and,  character  to  watchful  Indiana  miles  and  miles  away.  While 
in  the  region  of  Irdians  mointed  1  orsemeii  alvajs  keep  on  tie  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  road  and  tl  us  a  oid  mak  1  g  a  di  st-clo  id  Tl  en  too 
the  coacii  with  its  baggage  and  the  iro  1  of  its  wl  eels  la  a  \aliiable  pr  ze 
to  a  people  with  whom  iron   b  a  scarce  co  1  mod  ty 


Tliey  met  groni>s  of  gnachos  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  conntry  on 
their  way  to  Mendozu,  everybody,  withont  exception,  being  uioiinted  on 
horse  or  iniile,  or  riding  in  a  cart.  The  carts  were  the  same  rnde  affairs 
with  which  Frank  was  already  fLiiiiiliar;  the  wheels  consisting  of  single 
trncks  or  sections  cut  from  logs,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  A  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  truck  admits  the  axle;  there  ir  [lo  tire  on  the  truck,  and 
when  it  is  worn  too  smail  it  in  thrown  aside  and  a  new  one  takes  its  place. 
The  axles  are  never  greased,  and  when  a  dozen  carts  are  in  motion 
across  the  plain  the  creaking  is  fearful.  It  is  Bald  the  Indians  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  creaking  to  guide  tiiein  to  trains  moving  along  the  road 
29 
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in  fog  or  darkness,  and  certainly  it  is  as  clearly  audible  as  a  fog-liorn  uii  ' 
the  &ea-coust.     Wlietlier  the  imtivcB  have  ever  circumvented  the  savages 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  greasing  the  wheels  is  not  recorded  in  the 
local  chronicles. 

Long  before  Frank  reached  Mendoza,  on  hia  way  from  Bncnos  Ayros, 
lie  liad  seen  the  magnificent  chain  of  the  Andes  filling  the  western  liori- 
zon,  and  from  the  plaza  of  tJie  city  it  seemed  as  thongh  he  conld  almost 
reach  the  summits  of  the  nenrost  peaks  with  a  bullet  from  a  rifle.  Tiie 
air  is  wonderfully  dear  and  pure  at  Mendo/.a,  and  the  consequent  decep- 
tion regarding  distances  reminded  our  youthful  traveller  of  his  view  of 
the  Himalayas  from  Darjeeling,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  Denver. 

Ho  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  t-ame  mistake  in  tlic,  mountains  near 
Mendoza,  Itend  the  following  from  Gerstaeckei's  narrative  of  a  journey 
from  IJuenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso: 

"One  day  wo  saw  a  fox  approaching,  and  I  determined  to  have  a  shot 
at  him.  Mazier  Itcynard  eainc  up  tliu  slope  as  carelessly  as  thouifli  he 
woTO  only  out  for  a  quiot  walk  ;  judging  tlio  distance  at  about  a  hundred 
yards,  just  as  he  got  scent  of  ns,  but  appeared  uncertain  of  the  danger.  I 
took  a  good  and  sure  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.     Tlie  gun  went  off,  but 
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to  my  litter  astoniBlimcnt  tlie  ball  struck  tlie  snow,  as  I  iilainly  saw,  some 
paces  gliort  of  tlic  fox ;  and  Iteynard,  discoveriiif^  all  was  not  riglit,  scam- 
pered off,  leaving;  me  to  fire  with  as  little  effect  as  before. 

"Having  no  idea  wliat  could  be  the  matter  with  the  gun,  I  went  to 
tbe  place  where  the  fox  bad  stood,  and,  counting  tho  Bte])8  in  going,  was 
Burprised  to  find  that  what  I  had  thought  about  a  linndred  yards  was 
really  two  liundred  and  sixty !  So  deceptive  was  the  pure  and  ti-anspar- 
eot  snow  as  to  distance. 

"  Indeed,  on  looking  back,  I  saw  that  the  spur  of  the  monntaiii  be- 
hind appeared  not  farther  off  tlian  two  or  three  miles,  though  I  knew  tbe 
distance  to  be  inueh  greater.  Then  1  reflected  that  if  the  sight  was  mis- 
led in  this  way  by  the  tliin  air  in  judging  the  distance  of  objects  so 
close,  what  an  enormous  space  must  lie  between  tbe  mountain-ridges, 
which  really  looked  so  far  apart,  and  to  what  a  height  the  mighty  peaks 
must  rise,  when  they  were  so  gigantic  even  iu  appearance." 

As  he  approached  the  base  of  the  moinitains,  Frank  found  tbcm  every 
moment  becoming  more  lofty  in  appearance,  and   it  was  not  unnatural 
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that  he  ^houlO  begin  to  wonder  if  tliere  was  really  a  way  of  paeeing  over 
tliuin  to  tlie  otlier  side.  The  plain  and  the  monntaina  kept  his  thoughts 
fully  occupied  till  he  roached  thu  end  of  the  wngon-road  and  halted  at  the 
littlo  village  where  the  inoiintain-patli  begine. 


Tiie  niiiles  and  their  drivcre  were  there  in  advance;  two  of  the  ani- 
mals  were  undergoing  exorcise  in  the  plaza  of  the  viliage,aiid  manifesting 
nut  a  little  obstinacy,  to  the  great  delight  of  tlie  wliole  population,  which 
had  turned  out  to  witness  the  sport.  Frank  was  by  no  means  elated  to 
learn  that  the  mule  which  displayed'  the  greatest  amount  of  "contrari- 
ness" was  the  one  which  he  was  to  ride  on  the  following  day. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

INCTDENTS  OF  A  RIDE  OVER  THE  ANDES— CONTRACT  WITH  THE  ARRIERO  — 
PASSES  BETWEEN  CHILI  AND  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC— NIGHT  SCENES- 
DANGERS  OF  THE  ROAD.— A  PERILOUS  POSITION.— USPALLAT A.— AT  THE  CREST 
OF  THE  ANDEa 

IT  liad  been  arranged  that  in  consideration  of  eighty  dollars,  half  in 
advance,  and  the  balance  on  completion  of  the  journey,  II  Senhor 
Don  Francisco  Bassetti  (wliich  is  Soutli  American  Spanish  for  Mr.  Frank 
Bassett)  and  his  servant  were  to  be  transported  from  Mendoza  to  Santa 
Rosa,  with  their  baggage,  the  latter  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  in 
weigiit,  exclusive  of  blankets  and  clothing.  The  contract  was  taken  by 
one  Don  Federico,  an  arriero  who  presented  the  most  laudator}^  testi- 
monials as  to  his  efficiency  and  honesty.  It  was  stipulated  that  Federico 
should  provide  an  extra  saddle-mule  for  Frank  and  another  for  Manuel, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  accident,  and  that  he  and  the  peon  who  accompanied 
him  would  attend  to  the  saddling:  and  all  the  care  of  the  beasts.  Federico 
was  to  provide  food  for  the  travellers  similar  to  his  own  ;  any  extra  })ro- 
visioiis  they  chose  to  carry  would  form  part  of  the  baggage,  and  be  in- 
cluded in  the  allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The  peon  was  to  do  the 
cooking  for  the  party,  but  no  objection  should  be  made  if  Senhor  Don 
Francisco  Bassetti  chose  to  employ  his  servant  Manuel  in  the  preparation 
of  his  dinners. 

Don  Federico,  the  arriero,  proved  something  less  than  fancy  and  his 
testimonials  painted  him,  but,  considered  as  a  whole,  he  was  not  altogether 
utterly  depraved.  Ilis  first  move  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  extra  sad- 
dle-mules to  one,  by  suggesting  that  it  was  not  probable  the  regular  mules 
of  Frank  and  Manuel  would  both  be  disabled  at  once.  Therefore  he 
thought  one  would  suffice.  He  would  have  gone  into  a  lengthy  argument 
on  the  subject  had  he  not  been  cut  short  by  Frank,  who  insisted  upon  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Next,  he  proposed  to  load  the  baggage  on  one  of 
the  extra  saddle-mules,  and  when  prevented  from  doing  so,  he  suggested 
that  it  could  be  divided  and  carried  behind  the  saddles  of  the  travellers. 
Evidently  he  was  bent  on  reserving  one  mule  from  the  stipulated  number. 
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Frank  and  M.iniiel  met  him  :kt  every  point;  n'licii  lio  found  it  impossible 
to  clioat  tliein  lie  submitted  gracefully,  and  afterwards  conducted  himself 
very  fairly.  Later  in  the  day  Frank  lc;irned  tiiat  the  arrioro  camo  from 
Muiidiiza  with  the  proper  iiuuibcr  of  mnlcs.  One  had  become  lame,  and 
Fedcrico  was  obliged  to  hire  another  to  replace  it.  Instead  of  frankly 
stating  his  tronble,  lie  had  endeavored  to  "dodge"  the  ditficulty  by  depart- 
iiii;  from  his  agiteinent. 

Frank  obtained  lodgings  at  the  bonse  of  a  (4erman,the  only  Enropean 
resilient  of  tlic  place.  Ilis  bed  was  a  pile  of  hides  in  a  corner  of  n  room 
full  uf  inei'chandise,  and  the  youth  spent  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  night 
in  deliberating  as  to  whether  tlie  hides  were  harder  or  softer  than  the  floor. 
Don  Fetlcrico  was  anxious  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  and  Frank  accom- 
modated liim  :  he  was  up  before  dayltreak,  and  the  whole  party  liad  break- 
fasted and  were  in  the  saddle  by  snnrise. 

Provisions  for  crossing  the  Andes  are  limited  in  variety,  but  that  tliey 
are  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  travellers  there  can  be  no  dispnto.  They  con- 
sist of  cbanpii,  or  jerked  beef,  reduced  to  a  powder  by  pounding  in  a 
mortar  or  between  two  stones.  It  is  hiked  or  roasted  before  pnlTerisBtion, 
and  is  thci'cfore  ready  cooked.    For  preparing  a  repaet  of  charqai,  heat 
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some  water  till  it  boils ;  throw  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  beef  powder, 
one  or  two  slices  of  onion,  break  in  some  bread  or  crackei*s,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Serve  hot,  and  you  have  a  dish  that  a 
king  might  envy. 

"  It  would  hardly  answer  for  Delmonico's  or  other  fashionable  restau- 
rants," wrote  Frank  in  his  note-book,  "  but  with  the  appetite  created  by 
exercise  and  the  air  of  the  mountains  I  have  never  tasted  anything  more 
welcome  than  this  simple  preparation.  It  can  be  easily  carried,  is  not 
readily  spoiled,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  the  very  best  thing  one  could  have. 
I  brought  along  some  tins  of  preserved  meats  and  vegetables;  they  proved 
acceptable,  but  were  not  at  all  necessary  for  our  existence.  In  a  bag  slung 
at  my  saddle-bow  I  carried  some  crackers,  and  whenever  hungry  I  pro- 
ceeded to  nibble  one  of  them.  Charqui  soup,  crackers,  raisins,  figs,  and 
matd  comprised  my  bill  of  fare  on  the  journey  after  the  first  day  out,  with 
the  addition  of  the  flesh  of  a  few  birds  and  rabbits  we  killed  on  the  wav." 

For  the  rest  of  the  account  of  this  trip  over  the  Andes  we  will  copy 
from  Frank's  journal. 

"According  to  the  geographers,"  wrote  our  young  friend,  "there  are 
ten  passes  across  the  Andes  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili; 
they  vary  from  six  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level  at  their 
highest  point,  and  each  pass  has  its  peculiarities.  The  pass  of  Los  Patos 
(The  Ducks)  has  the  advantage  of  good  pasturage  all  the  way,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  cattle-drivers,  to  whom  time  is  no  object,  but  the  great 
length  of  the  route  renders  it  undesirable  for  travellers  and  merchandise 
trains.  ThePlanchon  Pass  lies  along  the  Claro  and  Teno  rivers;  it  is  only 
six  thousand  feet  high,  and  has  been  selected  as  the  route  for  the  railway 
between  the  two  countries. 

"  The  passes  most  used  by  travellers  are  Portillo  and  La  Cumbre  ;  the 
former  is  much  travelled  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of 
April,  aT»d  the  latter  from  November  to  May.  We  are  crossing  by  La 
Cumbre,  which  is  also  known  as  Uspallata  Pass;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
routes  known  to  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  ai»d  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  for  centuries  before  their 
arrival. 

"  This  pass  has  two  roads,  which  are  traversable  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  snow ;  the  one  generally  used  is  12,488 
feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  other  is  12,656  feet.  At  irregular  intervals 
along  the  route  there  are  casuchaSj  or  refuges,  which  were  built  by  the  old 
Spaniards  for  the  protection  of  couriers  and  travellers  who  might  be 
caught  in  snow-storms.    Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  casachas  were  pro- 
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viJed  with  benches  or  shelves  on  wliich  one  could  sleep  ;  there  were  doors 
that  could  be  closed,  and  a  supply  of  food  and  fuel  was  kept  in  each  build- 
ing. Unt  since  the  countries  became  independent  of  the  Old  World  the 
doors  and  shelves  of  these  houses  of  refni»e  have  been  burned,  and  tlie 
supply  of  proviBions  is  not  maintained.  Tlie  casnchas  arc  dirty,  and  so 
open  to  the  wind  tJiat  unless  tlie  weather  is  absolutely  terrible  it  is  prefer- 
able to  stay  ontside.  Tlie  traveller  must  rely  npon  himself  for  provisions, 
and  if  he  lias  not  a  snfticient  supply,  in  case  of  a  long  detention  in  the 
tnotintains,  he  mnst  either  starve  or  eat  his  inutee. 

"  It  had  been  stipulated  with  Fedenco  that  a  supply  of  charcoal  should 
be  carried,  as  no  fuel  is  obtainable  on  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains. 
Lower  down  there  are  trees  and  shrubs  sufficient  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
there  are  patches  of  vegetation  wliere  the  animals  can  graze,  but  in  tho 
upper  elevations  the  beasts  nnist  go  hungry,  unless  a  few  rations  of  grain 
are  carried  for  them.  Federico  was  thoughtful  regarding  his  mules,  and 
provided  for  them  more  liberally  tiian  do  manj-  of  the  arrieros.  We  liad 
a  good  supply  of  blankets  and  other  coverings  for  sleeping  pnrposes ;  the 
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weather  was  fine,  and  there  was  a  good  prospect  that  we  should  be  in  Santa 
Rosa  on  the  fifth  day  from  setting  out  on  onr  mountain  ride. 

*'  Among  the  people  that  gathered  to  witness  our  departure  there  were 
several  afflicted  with  goitre,  or  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  I  saw 
many  cases  of  this  disease  in  Mendoza,  and  at  different  points  along  tlie 
road  ;  to  all  appearances  it  is  identical  with  the  goitre  one  sees  in  Switzer- 
land, and  its  origin  is  as  mysterious  here  as  in  the  Old  World.  Federico 
said  that  nine  tenths  of  the  victims  were  women  ;  he  added  that  few  of 
them  objected  to  it,  as  it  was  '  excellent  for  displaying  jewelry.' 

"  We  rode  out  from  the  little  village  in  as  much  'style'  as  we  could 
command,  in  spite  of  the  restiveness  of  the  mules,  and  their  tendency  to 
use  their  heels  whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded.  Federico  said  they 
would  get  over  it  in  a  little  while,  but  for  the  present  we  must  put  up  with 
their  eccentricities.  Before  starting  we  witnessed  the  performance  of  a 
young  colt  which  had  been  taken  in  tow^by  the  arriero  of  a  party  bound 
for  Mendoza ;  it  surpassed  any  of  our  mules  in  its  kicking  propensities, 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  our  beasts  were  by  no  means  the  worst  behaved  in 
the  country. 

*' Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  village  we  struck  into  the  val- 
ley of  a  river  flowing  from  the  mountains,  and  from  this  point  our  road 
was  almost  a  continuous  ascent.  Up  and  up  we  climbed,  passing  two  or 
three  mining  establishments,  apparently  abandoned,  and  an  occasional  hut 
whose  occupant  sold  food  and  forage  to  the  mule  trains,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  little  patches  of  grass  near  his  residence.  After  several  hours 
of  this  kind  of  work  along  zigzag  paths  we  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  Uspallata  range,  and  halted  to  give  our  animals  a  breathing-spell,  and 
to  observe  the  scenerv. 

"This  spot  is  called  'El  Paramillo,'  and  the  view  it  affords  is  magnifi- 
cent. To  the  eastward  the  plain  and  the  intervening  hills  were  spread  like 
a  map  before  us,  and  we  could  trace  the  course  of  the  rivers  and  ravines 
for  many  and  many  a  mile.  Nortli  and  south  and  west  were  the  Andes; 
their  great  peaks  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky,  and  their  caps  of  purest  snow 
reflected  in  almost  blinding  clearness  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Though  we 
had  gained  an  elevation  of  thousands  of  feet,  the  mountains  towered  far 
above  us,  and  I  realized  more  than  ever  before  the  awful  grandeur  of  the 
Andes.  Below  and  around  us  were  yawning  chasms,  and  as  Federico 
pointed  out  the  route  by  which  we  were  to  continue  it  seemed  as  though 
an  eternal  barrier  stood  between  us  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  chain 
of  the  Andes. 

'^  From  the  crest  of  this  ridge  we  proceeded  over  a  table-land  and  along 
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ft  gentle  descent  for  Hbout  fifteen  miles,  till  we  i-eaclied  the  ranctierta  of 
UspAlIata,  where  we  passed  tlie  niglit.  It  consists  of  a  sei'ies  of  adobe 
honsea  built  around  a  court-yard  ;  several  of  these  houses  are  divided  into 
Tootns  for  tlie  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  as  soon  as  Mannel  could 
Bocure  one  of  tlietn  it  was  delivered  into  our  custody.  It  was  the  Eastern 
khan  or  caravansary  over  again,  and  I  fancy  that  the  idea  must  have  been 


brought  from  Spain  by  the  early  settlers,  and  originally  obtained  from  the 
Moors  during  their  residence  in  the  Peninsula. 

"  My  room  contained  a  chair  and  a  table,  but  no  other  furniture.  On 
one  side  tiiere  was  a  shelf  of  adobes  four  feet  wide  and  two  feet  above  the 
floor,  which  was  intended  for  a  bed,  but  there  was  not  even  a  rawhide 
npoD  it.     I  was  expected  to  supply  my  own  bedding,  and  with  tlie  aid  of 
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my  overcoat,  blankets,  saddle,  and  saddle-gear,  I  had  a  very  comfortable 
coach  under  the  circumstances.  I  was  too  weary  to  be  particular,  and, 
five  minutes  after  lying  down,  was  oblivions  to  alt  outward  tilings. 

"Manuel  piled  our  personal  belongings  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
slept  on  the  floor  near  them.  Our  mules  were  turned  into  the  clover-fields 
which  siirronnd  the  bnildings,  and  afFord  good  pastnrage  for  cattle  and 
mule  trains.  Federico  told  me  ho  was  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  abont 
twenty  cents  of  onr  currency  for  each  animal ;  he  and  his  men  had  all  the 
work  of  collecting  and  managing  their  beasts,  and  the  proprietors   had 


nothing  to  do  except  to  collect  the  money.  They  must  make  a  fine  revenue 
from  tiie  place,  as  each  room  yields  a  dollar  a  night  when  occupied,  and 
everybody  is  or  has  his  own  servant.  Bnt  perhaps  they  are  so  heavily 
taxed  by  the  government  that  their  profits  ai'e  materially  reduced.  The 
governments  in  this  part  of  the  world  do  not  permit  a  private  citizou  to 
make  money  rapidly  except  in  rare  instances. 

"  We  obtained  beef  and  eggs  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  supper,  bo  tliat  we 
were  not  obliged  to  draw  upon  our  mountain  provisions.  Manuel  made  an 
excellent  omelette  from  the  eggs ;  he  cut  the  beef  into  small  pieces,  through 
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wbicli  a  long  stick  was  thrust,  and  then  held  the  meat  over  a  fire  until 
thoroughly  cooked.  I  opened  a  can  of  oystere  that  I  brought  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  prepared  a  savory  stew  in  a  kettle  borrowed  from  the  kitchen 
of  the  rancheria.  Oysters,  fresh  beef,  bread,  matd,  and  the  hunger  of  a 
famished  wolf !  what  more  could  be  required  for  an  excellent  meal? 

"  In  the  morning  we  had  breakfast  (identical  with  the  supper,  but  with- 
out the  oysters),  and  were  ready  for  the  road  at  an  early  hour.  When  I 
went  into  the  court-yard  of  the  rancheria  there  were  at  least  a  hundred 
mules,  all  mixed  up  in  the  wildest  confusion.  There  were  half  a  dozen 
trains,  some  bound  east, and  the  others  west;  the  arrieros  and  their  peons 
were  busy  saddling  their  animals,  and  as  soon  as  one  had  received  his  cargo 
he  was  allowed  to  wander  among  the  herd  at  will.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
braying  which  surpassed  a  Chinese  band  of  music  or  the  noise  of  a  boiler 
factory,  and  the  lack  of  accord  was  emphasized  by  vigorous  kicks  on  the 
part  of  the  animals.  How  I  wished  to  photograph  the  scene,  and  phono- 
graph it  too,  at  the  same  time! 

'*I  wondered  how  it  would  be  possible  to  separate  the  animals  of  the 
different  trains,  but  soon  found  out. 

**  As  each  arriero  completed  his  saddling  he  led  out  his  tnadrina^  or 
bell-mare,  and  tinkled  her  bell.  Instantly  his  mules  followed  her,  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  without  the  least  difficulty. 
Federico  told  me  it  is  the  bell  rather  than  the  mare  which  forms  the  at- 
traction, as  the  mules  will  follow  the  bell  on  a  strange  mare  but  will  not 
follow  their  madrina  with  another  bell.  When  the  mules  are  turned  out 
to  graze  they  always  keep  near  the  madrina,  and  their  manifestations  of 
devotion  to  her  are  constant.  When  she  is  in  danger  they  have  been 
known  to  form  a  circle  about  her  and,  with  heels  outward,  make  a  vigor- 
ous defence. 

"  My  saddle-mule  was  a  perfect  'amadrinado,'  in  the  language  of  the 
arrieros,  or  thoroughly  trained  to  follow  the  madrina's  bell.  If  I  fell  be- 
hind the  train  at  any  time,  and  especially  if  the  bell  could  not  be  heard, 
the  beast  became  restive,  and  was  evidently  much  alarmed.  If  I  dis- 
mounted, for  even  a  minute,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  strong  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  there  would  generally  be  so  much  kicking  and  plunging  that 
I  needed  the  aid  of  the  arriero  or  a  peon  to  mount  again. 

*'  The  table-land  of  Uspallata  continues  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  till  the 
valley  of  the  Pichiuta  River  is  reached.  We  ascended  this  valley,  for 
several  miles  and  then  turned  across  an  intervening  ridge  to  the  Mendoza 
Kiver;  the  Pichiuta  is  a  clear,  sparkling  stream  of  excellent  water,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  pasturage  and  fuel  along  its  banks,  while  the  water  of 
the  Mendoza  is  muddv  and  has  a  brackish  taste. 
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"  Here  let  me  remark  tliat  tlieie  is  a  woiidei-ful  differtiiice  between 
tlic  rivers  of  tiie  eaetcrii  and  western  slopes  of  tliis  part  of  the  chain  of 
tlie  Andes.  On  the  Chilian  side  tlio  streains  are  nearly  all  clear  and  pare, 
while  on  the  Argentine  side  they  arc  mostly  muddy,  and  so  impregnated 
with  salt  and  lime  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking  or  cooking  pnrpoees.  The 
banks  of  the  small  streams  are  nearly  always  covered  with  an  inonistation 
of  impure  sallpetre,  and  sometimes  the  water  is  so  bad  that  cattle  are 
poisoned  by  it. 

"  On  the  ridge  between  the  two  rivers  we  had  our  first  i-eal  dangers  of 
mountain  travelling.  There  are  several  Uuleras,  or  places  where  the  road 
is  cut  into  the  side  of  a  nionntain,  and  so  narrow  that  two  loaded  mates 
caimot  pass.    There  are  spaces  where  the  path  is  widened  a  little,  aud  it 
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is  customary  for  trains,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  to  watch  for  each 
other  and  avoid  meeting  in  the  niirrow  and  inost  dangerous  spots. 

"  One  of  oar  baggnge-niulea  waa  ahead,  and  right  in  one  of  the  laderas 
he  met  a  train  coming  the  otlier  way.  I  feared  lie  would  bo  thrown  from 
the  patli  into  the  great  chasm,  a  thousand  feet  below,  and  you  may  be 
Bare  my  face  was  full  of  anxiety. 


"  To  my  surprise  and  delight  the  mule  planted  liig  four  feet  close  to- 
jtlier,and  turned  around  in  a  space  not  mure  tlion  a  yard  wide!     Then 
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Le  trotted  back  to  join  us,  and  I  wanted  to  get  down  and  bug  bim  for  his 
display  of  intelligence. 

"  Federico  told  uie  to  allow  everything  to  my  mule,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances attempt  to  guide  it  in  a  dangerous  spot.  *The  mule  knows 
every  ladera  on  the  mountains,'  said  he, '  and  exactly  where  to  place  its 
feet.  Kever  hurry  it  in  the  least,  and  never  touch  the  reins  no  matter 
how  much  you  are  tempted  to  do  so.' 

"  This  was  good  advice,  and  I  remembered  it,  at  any  rate,  most  of  the 
time.  Once  I  forgot  myself  when  the  mule  stumbled  on  a  ladera,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  was  balanced  on  one  foot  on  the  edge  of  a  fearful  abyss. 
The  side  of  the  mountain  was  almost  perpendicular  for  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  below  me,  and  there  was  a  wild  torrent  dashing  along  its  base.  In- 
stinctively I  threw  out  my  hands  to  grasp  the  reins.  Federico  was  just 
behind,  and  shouted  for  me  to  sit  still;  his  voice  recalled  w^hat  he  had  told 
me,  and  my  hands  dropped  to  my  side  as  though  I  had  lost  all  strength. 
One  foot  of  the  mule  actually  went  over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  but  the 
other  held  its  position,  and  I  was  safe  ! 

"  One  of  the  perils  of  the  road  are  the  snow-slides.  Masses  of  snow 
accumulate  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  suddenly,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  sweep  downward  into  the  valley  below.  Men  and  ani- 
mals on  any  part  of  the  trail  crossed  by  the  avalanche  are  carried  along 
with  it ;  sometimes  they  are  crushed  to  death  and  buried  far  out  of  sight, 
and  sometimes  they  escape  without  serious  injury.  Generally,  however, 
the  snow-slides  are  fatal  to  those  who  happen  to  be  caught  in  them,  and 
the  arrieros  naturally  hold  them  in  great  dread. 

"I  think  I  hear  some  one  asking  why  I  did  not  get  off  and  walk  in 
the  perilous  places.  The  arrieros  say  it  is  more  dangerous  to  walk  than 
to  ride,  and  certainly  they  ought  to  know.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  road,  and  that  is  a  very  important  consideration  ;  and,  secondljy 
the  mule  is  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  travel  and  I  am  not.  He  never 
takes  a  step  without  determining  beforehand  exactly  where  his  feet  are 
to  be  planted,  and  not  until  one  foot  is  firmly  in  position  does  he  vent- 
ture  to  lift  another.  Besides,  he  has  twice  as  many  feet  as  I  have,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  doubly  snre-footed. 

"Some  of  the  torrents  have  been  spanned  with  rope-bridges,  which 
are  secure  enough,  but  very  shaky.  The  mules  hesitate  to  cross  these 
structures,  but  they  generally  do  so  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  which 
is  mostly  physical. 

"  The  second  night  of  our  mountain  journey  was  spent  at  the  *  Casocha 
de  las  Puqnios,'  at  the  edge  of  a  marsh  where  there  was  tairly  good  past- 
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nrage  for  our  weary  animals.  We  had  a  supper  of  clmrqui  soup,  made 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  together  with  a  partridge  and  a  rabbit 
broiled  over  the  coals.  The  rabVjit  was  shot  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
our  camp,  and  the  partridge  about  a  couple  of  hours  before  we  reached  it. 
Game  is  not  abundant  in  this  region;  rabbits,  partridges,  guanaco,  and 
foxes  are  the  principal  products  of  the  chase  around  Uspallata,  and  Fcde- 
rico  says  he  has  frequently  made  the  journey  without  seeiug  a  single 
wild  bird  or  beast. 


"  Not  long  after  our  arrival  a  train  of  twenty  mules  came  in  from  the 
westward  and  camped  close  to  us.  The  drivers  fi-iiternizcd  witli  our  men 
and  joined  them  at  supper,  and  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  condition  of  the  roads.  There  is  universal  hospitality 
among  the  arrieros,  and  when  one  party  meets  another  there  is  an  imme- 
diate proffer  of  food,  cigarettes,  or  anything  else  that  maj'  possibly  be 
wanted.  Every  time  we  met  a  train  the  arrieros  would  stop  to  chat  a  few 
moments,  and  tJien,  with  nri  '  Aiiios  f '  and  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand, 
hurried  on  to  overtake  their  charges. 

"  Soon  after  starting  the  next  morning  we  passed  '  The  Inea's  Bridge,' 
a  natural  causeway  over  a  stream  which  flows  about  forty  feet  below  it. 
The  bridge  is  si.xty  feet  long  and  averages  about  the  same  in  width  ;  and 
Mr.  Darwin  thinks  it  was  formed  by  the  river  liroaking  through  under- 
neath. Liontenant  Macme,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  made  a  careful  ex- 
30 
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amiiiatidii,  and  lliiiiks  it  was  formed  by  tlie  concretion  of  tlic  water  from 
sevcrul  eak'iirfoiiK  springs  in  tlic  iiiltsido.  wliicli  went  on  forming  slicif  af- 
ter sliclf  till  tliey  reached  aeroBs.  On  a  eliclf  under  the  bridge  there  are 
two  warm  spiitigs  which  have  been  hollowed  out  into  baths.  I  tried  the 
temperature,  and  found  it  1)7°  Fahi-enhcit :  I  wanted  to  take  a  bath  in  one 
vi  the  lipi'iiig'r,  bnt  was  fearful  of  catching  cold  after  immeraion  in  the 
wnrm  water. 
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"  The  arrieros  do  not  wasli  tlieir  liaiids  or  faces  from  tlie  beginning  to 
the  end  of  a  journey ;  I  liad  been  strongly  advised  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, and  was  warned  that  I  would  suffer  if  I  did  otherwise.  I  dipped  my 
hands  in  tlie  wanii  water,  and  then  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  wash 
them ;  I  was  paid  for  my  i-ashness  by  one  of  the  woret  cases  of  chapped 
hands  1  ever  experienced.  I  retained  the  impurity  of  my  face,  and  on 
reaching  Santa  Rosa  my  complexion  was  darker  than  that  of  any  of  my 
peons,  and  soiled  eTiongh  for  a  street  gtimin  of  New  York. 

"  From  tlie  Inca's  Bridge  we  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Cnevos 
River  for  some  distance,  and  then  began  a  steep  ascent.  It  was  a  steady 
struggle,  and  as  we  rose  higher  and  higher  I  could  see  it  was  very  trying 
to  the  strength  of  our  mules.  They  panted  for  breath,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  exertion  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take  a  rest  of  nearly  equal 
length.  At  Mendoza,  and  also  in  the  lower  country  and  on  the  table-land, 
I  had  observed  that  the  arrieros  and  peons  were  very  cruel  to  their  ani- 
mals, belaboring  them  severely  for 
their  insubordination,  and  calling 
them  a  great  many  iiard  names. 
But  in  the  dangerous  parts  of  the 
journey  the  whole  state  of  affairs 

was  changed.  The  mules  were  do- 
cile, and  quite  the  reverse  of  obsti- 
nate, while  the  drivers  were  models 

of  gentleness.     They   used  neither 

whip   nor  spur,  but   spoke  softly, 

and  permitted  the  animals  to  suit 

themselves  in  going  on  or  resting. 

For  a  good    deal    of  the  way  our 

advance  was  very  slow. 

"We   stopped    frequently,   for 

five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time ;  at 

noon  we  halted  for  an  hour  where 

there  were  a  few  shrubs  on  which 

the  mules  could  nibble,  but  nothing 

wliich  would   make   a   satisfactory 

meal.     We  passed  the  night  ^  the 

third  of  tlie  journey — iti  a  easucha, 

which  Federico  said  was  two  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  summit  of  the 

pass.     The  wind  blew  iiercely,  and 
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made  tlie  caanclia,  doorless  thongli  it  was,  preferable  to  tlie  open  air. 
I  ordered  the  peons  to  clear  it  of  dust  and  nibbieli,  and  we  spread  onr 
beds  on  the  floor;  we  got  along  fairly  well,  and  were  up  early  enough 
to  be  off  as  soon  as  duyltglit  permitted  ns  to  see  the  road.  It  wasn't  a 
place  fur  late  sleeping,  and  a  snow-squall  tliat  caino  on  during  the  night 
added  to  onr  discomfort.  It  waa  only  a  squall  though,  not  a  storm,  and 
did  no  real  harm. 

"\ear  our  camping -place  there  were  many  skulls  and  skeletons  of 
cattle ;  Federico  said  they  were  the  remains  of  a  large  drove  whicli  were 
eanght  in  a  storm  and  perished  here  on  their  way  to  Chili.  The  great 
perils  of  the  moiuitain  passage  are  in  the  snow-storms,  which  sometimes 
detain  the  traveller  for  weeks  in  one  spot.  They  rise  suddenly,  and  the 
experienced  niountainecre  cannot  be  tempted  to  venture  out  when  such 
storms  are  liable  to  conie. 

'•From  here  to  the  snnunit  tiie  load  was  like  a  series  of  zigzags  di- 
rectly up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  trying  to  the  nerves  to  look 
down,  anil  I  soon  found  the  best  thing  was  to  fix  my  gaze  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  or  to  the  lirst  visible  angle  of  tlie  path  above  me,  and  keep 
it  there.  At  times  we  ascended  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  it  was  sometimes  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees.  Certainly 
I  have  never  climbed  a  steeper  road,  and  never  want  to  do  so. 

"  Hurrah !  Iiere  we  are  at  the  top.  "We  Ciin  tosa  a  stone  into  Chili 
with  one  hand  and  into  tlie  Argentine  Itepublic  with  the  other.  We  are 
more  than  twu  miles  in  tlie  air,  and  as  we  look  away  to  the  westward  we 
can  see  tlie  diirk  mass  of  the  I'aeiiie  Ocean  forming  the  curving  nra  of 
the  horiiiDn. 

"  \Vc  are  at  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  and  the  South  American  contineut 
is  at  our  feet." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DOWX  THE  WESTEBX  SLOPE  OF  THE  ANDES.— A  LONG  IMPRISONMENT  IN  THE 
SNOW.—" TUE  SOLDIERS  LEAP."— SANTA  ROSA.— SANTIAGO.— ARRIVAL  AT  VAL- 
PARAISO. 

Several  condore  were  wlieeling  in  the  air  above  the  little  party,  bat, 
besides  tiicBe  huge  birds  of  tlie  inoiintainB,  there  were  no  visible  signs  of 
animal  life.  In  the  lust  half-hour  of  tlie  ascent  Frank  had  felt  the  effect 
of  the  rarefied  atnioeplicrc  of  his 
great  elevation.  lie  breathed 
with  difficulty,  and  as  he  took  the 
air  into  his  hiiigs  its  lightness 
waa  very  iin satisfying.  Tiieve 
seemed  to  be  a  heavy  pressure 
upon  his  chest,  and  several  times 
a  faintncBS  came  over  liini  whicli 
tJireatened  Eoend  iniineonscions- 
nesa.  lie  tried  to  tliink  of  otJi- 
er  tilings,  and  in  tliis  way  pre- 
served his  senses,  and  kept  from 
falling  out  of  the  saddle. 

But  if  the  yontli  suffered 
from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos[)liere 
while  making  no  exertions,  wliat 
must  it  have  been  with  the  ani- 
mal he  rode?    The  brcatli  of  the 

mule  eamo  quick  and  fast,  and  was  expelled  from  the  nostrils  with  a  loud 
eound ;  the  animal  conld  hardly  take  a  dozen  steps  withont  halting  to  rest ; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  all  (ho  other  beasts  of  the  train.  Frank  declared 
ftfterwarda  that  he  never  witnessed  a  more  notable  instance  of  patience 
and  perseverance  on  tlie  part  of  the  nuich-derided  hybrid  than  in  tliat  ride 
over  the  Andes.  He  forgave  the  animal  for  his  eccentricities  and  insubor- 
dination near  Mendi>z;i,  and  pnirnisod  never  again  to  despise  a  mule. 
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Before  beginnitijf  tbc  descent  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  careful  .idjuet- 
meiit  of  tlie  saddles,  to  prevent  tlieir  slipping  forward,  as  the  road  is  quite 
as  steep  as  tlio  one  np  which  they  liad  just  been  climljiog.  Every  strap 
was  tightened  and  fastened,  and  when  all  was  ready,  and  the  mules  had 
fully  recovered  their  breathing  powers,  the  colamn  began  its  mareh  into 
Ciiili. 

"  Down,  down  we  went,"  wrote  Frank  in  his  journal, "  along  a  series  of 
zigzags  cnt  into  the  steep  slope  of  the  inonntain  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
forty -Jive  degrees.    The  vast  area  before  us,  liordered  by  the  distant  ocean, 


was  broken  into  monntains  and  valleys,  dotted  with  forests  and  stretches 
of  open  country,  sprinkled  with  towns  and  villages,  and  seamed  and  streaked 
with  the  tortuous  paths  of  rivers  which  have  their  sources  on  the  sides  of 
the  Andes,  and  are  fed  froTii  the  melting  snows.  The  contemplation  of 
such  an  expanse  of  the  world's  surface  lying  at  my  feet  told  more  plainly 
than  my  sufferings  with  the  rarcHed  air  the  great  elevation  I  had  attained. 
I  was  at  a  height  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  summits  of  moantaius 
that  would  be  considered  lofty  almost  atiywhere  else  were  far  below  me. 
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The  ocean  eeemed  near  and  fni' ;  its  Iiorizon  appeai'ed  at  an  almost  limitless 
diBtance,  and  at  the  snme  time  I  could  half  believe  that  a  stone  thrown 
from  my  hand  wonld  fall  on  the  shore. 

*'  We  hatted  at  the  first  hut,  and  remained  an  hour  for  hinch  and  rest. 
While  we  were  waitiTig,  Federico  told  me  how  he  was  once  caught  at  this 
very  casucha  in  a  Umporale,  or  snow-storm. 

"  It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn,  and  he  was  going  alone  from  Hen- 
doza  to  Santa  Rosa,  having  been  hired  by  a  merchant  of  the  former  pla^e 
to  take  an  important  message  over  the  mountains.  He  had  passed  the 
summit  in  safety,  and  reached  this  casucha  just  at  sunset,  when  he  saw  a 
temporalti  sweeping  down  from  tlie  north.  He  dismounted  in  front  of 
the  casucha,  and  just  as  he  had  loosened  his  saddle  and  thrown  it  to  tlie 
ground  the  mule  sprang  from  liim, 
dashed  down  the  path,  and  was  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment.  The  storm 
fame,  and  he  entered  the  buildiTig 
for  safety;  he  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  tlie  mule  tumbled  over 
a  precipice,  and  was  killed  by  the 
fall  into  the  chasm  below. 

"All  night  the  snow  whirled 
around  the  little  dwelling,  and  in 
the  morning  the  drifts  reached  to 
the  top  of  the  doorway.  Road, 
cliff,  and  chasm  were  obliterated, 
and  it  would  have  been  certain 
death  to  go  on.  There  he  reuiaiued 
day  after  day ;  the  storm  continued, 
and  was  so  violent  that,  for  much 
of  the  time,  he  could  not  see  a 
dozen  yards  away.  The  hut  was 
without  a  door,  the  cold  was  iu- 
tcnse,  and  his  little  store  of  char- 
coal was  of  no  use  to  give  warmth 
to  the  wind-swept  building. 

"  He  was  threatened  with  death 
by  starvation,  as  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  small.  He  ate  as  little 
as  possible  consistent  with  support- 
ing life ;  hour  after  hour  ho  sat  and 
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gazed  at  hie  poBBeesione,  wondering  whether  they  would  hold  oat  antil  lie 
cotihl  venture  to  descend  from  hie  mountain  prison.  On  the  Beventeenth 
day  the  laet  mouthful  was  consumed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth he  had  the  option  of  djing  for  want  of  food  or  rieking  hie  life 
among  tlie  cliffe  and  chasme  which  lay  beneath  him  and  the  wide  Btretcli 
of  fureet  and  fertile  land  visible  below. 

"Enfeebled  by  his  privatione  and  trembling  with  the  cold,  he  crawled 
from  the  hut  and  began  the  perilous  descent.  Slowly  he  crept  forward, 
feeling  with  a  stick  every  foot  of  the  path,  homing  closely  against  the 


clifT,  etandin^  sometimes  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  where  another  inch 
would  have  curried  him  sheer  downwards  for  thousands  of  feet,  cutting  a 
pathwiiy  through  the  drifts,  picking  his  way  over  streams  covered  with 
icu  tliiit  tlirciitcTicd  to  cnimblu  beneath  luni,  fainting  at  times  from  loss  of 
strength,  and  lying  Iitlplups  fur  minutes  which  seemed  like  honre.  lie 
finally  jiiissed  below  the  snow-line  and  reached  the  smiling  valley,  where 
he  fonnd  relief. 

•■  lie  tells  ine  that  once  during  this  journey  he  actually  slipped  over 
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tlie  edge  of  a  precipice,  bnt  caught  with  his  hands  on  the  rock,  and  saved 
himself  from  death.  I  drew  the  story  from  him  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  his  face  was  asliy  pale  as  he  narrated  his  experiences  in  those 
dreadful  eighteen  (jays.  Since  that  time  no  amount  of  money  could  tempt 
him  to  venture  over  the  mountains  in  the  season  when  the  temporales  may 
be  expected." 

*' We  halted  for  the  night,"  continued  Frank,  "at  a  hut  called  Guarda 
Vieja,  or  'Old  Guard,'  where  we  found  scanty  herbage  for  the  mules  and 
poor  shelter  for  ourselves.  The  animals  were  fed  with  the  last  ration  of 
grain  that  had  been  brought  for  their  use.  Federico  said  there  was  no 
further  need  to  keep  it,  as  the  next  forenoon  would  take  us  to  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  man  and  beast.  We  supped  heartily,  and  rejoiced  to 
think  we  should  sleep  the  next  night  in  Santa  Rosa,  unless  prevented  by 
accident. 

"  Near  this  place  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  battles  in  the  struggle 
which  made  Chili  independent  of  the  mother  country.  Revolutionists, 
under  General  San  Martin,  crossed  the  mountains  from  the  Argentine 
side,  and  were  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  long  march  and  priva- 
tions, while  the  Spaniards  were  fresh,  and  had  a  good  position.  The  bat- 
tle resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
in  their  favor. 

"Descending  from  this  point,  we  found  the  road  in  some  places  a 
mere  shelf  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  hanging  over  a  furious  torrent  that 
rushes  along  far  below.  In  one  place  the  sides  of  the  chasm  are  not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  apart;  this  spot  is  called  'The  Soldier's  Leap,'  and  the 
tradition  is  that,  in  the  battle  I  have  just  mentioned,  one  of  the  Span- 
ish soldiers  escaped  from  his  enemies  by  springing  from  one  cliflE  to  the 
other. 

"  At  one  place  we  crossed  a  chasm  by  a  suspension  bridge  that  shook 
beneath  us  at  every  step.  When  the  wind  blows  up  the  valley  the  bridge 
sways  so  much  that  its  passage  is  absolutely  dangerous,  and  the  traveller 
must  wait  till  the  blast  is  over.  There  was  just  a  gentle  breeze  when  we 
arrived,  and  Federico  said  it  was  safe  enough  to  venture  across,  but  we 
must  be  careful  where  we  placed  our  feet. 

"It  was  almost  identical  witli  the  bridge  of  the  Apurimac,  described 
by  Mr.  Squier  in  his  work  on  Pern,  as  it  was  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, and  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide.  There  were  four 
cables — two  of  twisted  withes  of  a  very  tough  and  flexible  plant,  and  two 
of  braided  rawhide.  The  hitter  were  smaller  than  the  others,  and  served 
partly  for  supports  and  partly  to  prevent  a  passenger  from  going  over  the 
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fKllSSIN.;    A    Itiil'K    [lUIlM.H 


.i.ic.    Tho  fl..or  i.  ..f  .ti.-u  .iti.i  r.,ll,■^  :..:.!  r,-.,„-.,T..  :^.  .,...1  .,:-.  [..,r..;:.-i 

with  Ibf  k-iijrtli  ..f  till-  l.ri.i-.'.  ...  lli.il  ii  I-..1.  1:U  .,  ...i:  ..-  i.ry  ,■  ..,r«- 
nutting. 

"I  put  .1..WU  .in.l  M;.:kr.l  ..MT  tlir  LrM-..  |..r-:v  il.r.-u-l.  l,.i,  rl.-.."- 
xlriM,  liut  Inrp-lv  fi-'tn  luy  »uri  iti<';iii.iti..ii.  1  n.i-  iiT,.'.-rt.iiti  »:.->!  llir 
mole  mifflit  tak.-  inr.i  hi.  1mm.1  (•.  :i.v..iii{.;i.h  .I.ii.t  l-  i',.'  ir.m.Jt.  :.t,.|  .l»l 
not  rrfpinl  it  a  n<"i'i  (.iai-i-  I-t  i\|Mrirm-iiU.      Hut  riir  ri.n;.-.  j,.tV.\  '■■•  !.  in.i 

wlmireblv:  tu.tWwiz iI.1.m-..|  iI,.  ir  .)...'i;:tt.  ^n.'l  ijx-  in..-t   Ir, ;-,'<..;.. I 

art-liorwv  »■I^^  lu-vi-r  ni.n.'  .ii-iniin-  lli.in  U.tM-.  A  iiiii!<'  kri..«.  \.r<  r.y  nt','. 
«!«n  am)  wIkti-  t.i  iiniiilL'f  in  l.ii.niiv  ;  In-  r.  .i::.-.-  ;i.  ,1  ,i  -«,n.i  -  !.r, -!_•■■ 
a  lioii(ln*<l  ftait  kIhivi-  a  niniititaiti  t.iiTi-ii[  i-  ti'i  I<i  li>-  ii-<  <i  .<- .« '^ii.fir^.j- .i.il 
ditictn^'liall. 

"TDMiiii^'  a  1h-ii.1  ..{  tl»-  r.M-l   l..v,.M.i   tlil-   I..1.I-..  «.-  .....  f.r   n|.  .-» 

CoTfTCt  ■trt-aiii  tliut  (Mine  out  -if  ;i  iMVcm.  iiki'  .i:>  •u-r i>  -jTiiij      'l'i.> 

I*  tliv  one  mviltii>tK.<l  l>\*  [.ii'iiti-ti  tilt  Sii.iiii  .!■>  I,.tii-ij  !:•  ^un---  in  llir 
*Lagu  EiicantaJa,* itr  Kucluiili-J  Like,  muif  th.in  :i  ii,ii<>  :im.i>.     It  wa*  a 
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mystery  for  a  long  time  to  the  Indians,  and  a  puzzle  to  several  scientifiu 
visitoi's,  what  became  of  the  water  that  flowed  into  the  lake,  as  it  had  no 
appurent  outlet.  Tliere  was  evidently  a  complete  closing  of  the  gorge 
wiiic'h  formerly  drained  the  lake,  by  the  fall  of  a  vast  mass  of  earth  and 
rock,  tliruugh  the  action  of  an  eart)ic|nako;  the  water  forced  a  sub- 
terraneim  passage  and  the  mystery  was  explained.  The  Indians  regard 
witli  awe  cvcrytliing  they  do  not  understand,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  the  removal  of  tiie  water  was  due  to  supernatural  agencies. 

"We  soon  entered  a  cultivated  region,  where  the  warm  air  was  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  chilliness  of  the  upper  elevations  of  the  mountains. 
Tlie  descents  were  rapid,  but  no  longer  perilous,  the  bridges  more  substan- 
tial, and  the  roads  wider.  Grass  and  trees  abounded  ;  farms  and  farm- 
liouses  dotted  the  country ;  signs  of  population  wcto  everywhere  evident ; 
and  the  perils  of  our  travels  aniong  tlie  snow  were  things  of  the  past. 
Tlie  houses  grew  into  villages,  and  finally,  just  at  sunset  of  the  fifth  day 
of  our  journey,  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  posada  at  Santa  Rosa  and  made 
our  last  descent  from  tlie  i>aticnt  and  weary  mules. 

"Santa  Ilosa  is  a  long  and  rather  straggling  town  with  about  five 
thousand  inliabitants ;  like  most  Spanish-American  towns,  it  has  a  large 
plaza,  where  tiie  principal  business  is  centred.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
place  is  the  stream  of  pure  water,  from  the  mountains,  flowing  in  nearly 
every  street;  it  comes  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  Andes, and  the  sup- 
ply is  unfailing.  The  plaza  was  thronged  with  people  when  we  arrived, 
and  some  of  them  looked   curiously  at  the  stranger  withiii  the  gates. 
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There  was  not  the  leaat  aign  of  nideneaa,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  air  of 
politeness  which  one  does  not  always  find  in  sncb  an  OQt-of-the-way  spot 
as  this. 

"  The  lodgings  of  the  posada  were  passable  and  endarahle ;  they  were 
excellent  by  comparison  with  the  casuchas  and  open  air  of  the  mountains, 
hut  when  contrasted  with  a  good  hotel,  in  a  civilized  laud,  they  did  not 
ainonnt  to  mtich.    Manuel  found  me  a  room  which  had  a  bed  in  it,  and 


also  a  tabic  and  two  rickety  clniirs.  The  bed  was  a  raw-liide  stretched 
acrt>s8  a  friinc,  when  preen,  and  tlien  allowed  to  dry,  so  that  it  seemed 
quite  as  hard  as  a  pine  floor,  if  not  harder.  On  the  raw-hide  lay  a  thin 
mattress  filk-d  with  straw;  there  was  a  pair  of  sheets  on  the  bed, but  no 
pillows,  and  I  st^nt  Mannel  in  search  of  some. 

"He  returned  with  the  announcement  that  all  the  pillows  in  flie 
house  were  onyiiged,  hut  I  could  have  some  the  next  night  if  I  spoke  for 
them  at  once.     As  I  was  to  leave  in  the  morning  I  declined  the  engage- 
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nieiit,  and  used  my  overcoat  and  one  of  my  blankets  on  wliicli  to  rest  my 
head  during  the  night. 

"  At  dinner  we  said  farewell  to  cliarqiii,  as  the  meal  consisted  of  fresh 
beef  stewed  with  onions  and  potatoes,  with  an  abundance  of  Chili  Colo- 
rado (red  peppers),  followed  by  one  of  tiiose  inysterions  compounds 
known  as  a  Spanish  omelette.  Bread  was  fresh  fi-om  the  oven,  and, 
thongh  dark  and  tough,  it  was  not  to  be  despised;  during  and  after  din- 
ner the  mat(J-pot  was  produced,  and  I  drank  freely  of  the  refresliing  bev- 
erage. I  slept  soundly  in  spite  of  dreams  of  home,  Mendoza,  the  Andes, 
the  pampas,  tiie  Amazon,  Fred  and  the  Doctor,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
at  once.     It  was  a  relief  to  wake  and  know  exactly  where  I  was. 

"  Before  going  to  bed  I  settled  with  Federico,  S'^''"g  the  balance  of 
what  was  duo  him,  and  making  a  small  present  in  addition.  The  train  was 
to  leave  at  eight  o'clock;  Manuel  called  me  at  six,  in  time  for  breakfast, 
and  with  plenty  of  leisure  to  reach  the  station  before  the  advertised  hour. 
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*•  Truth  compels  iiie  to  add  that  I  saw  little  of  the  conntry  between 
Santa  Kosa  and  Santiago,  as  I  intrusted  my  ticket  to  Manuel  and  slept 
nearly  all  the  way.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  glimpses  of  fig 
and  orange  orchards,  farm-houses  and  villages,  vineyards  and  wheat-fields, 
level  plains  interspersed  with  rolling  or  hilly  country,  and  above  all  the 
towering  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  the  lower  sununits  of  the  Cordillera.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  I  slept,  as  I  had  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  to  make  up  for. 

*'  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  its  population  of  two  hundred 
and  odd  thousand,  seemed  to  me  like  a  return  to  Paris  or  New  York. 
Here  is  a  city  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  lighted  with  gas,  lined  with 
spacious  sidewalks,  and  equipped  with  hoi'se-railways  ;  with  great  squares 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues:  with  hospitals,  schools,  asylums, 
and  other  public  edifices  by  the  dozen  and  almost  by  the  hundred;  with 
a  great  cathedral ;  with  handsome  bridges  over  the  river  that  supplies  it 
with  water;  witii  banks,  commercial  houses,  post  and  telegraph  offices, 
insurance  companies  and  other  paraphernalia  of  trade;  with  a  public 
library  of  forty  thousand  volumes  and  many  rare  manuscripts  ;  in  a  word, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  a  ffreat  citv.  From  the  railwav  station  I  went 
directly  to  the  hotel,  and  was  welcomed  with  so  much  politeness  by  the 
proprietor  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  Shenstoue  : 

*'  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  n)und, 
Where'er  its  stages  may  have  been, 
Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

''  The  Alameda,  or  promenade,  is  beautifully  shaded,  and  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  popiihition.  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  low,  on  account  of 
earthquakes,  but  tliey  are  surrounded  by  spacious  court-yards  and  fur- 
nished with  great  liberality.  The  city  seems  to  exist  in  spite  of  disadvan- 
tages. It  has  had  numerous  earthquakes,  many  of  them  disastrous,  in  the 
period  covered  by  its  history,  and  on  several  occasions  it  has  suflFered 
from  inundations.  But  it  has  a  delightful  climate,  the  thermometer  aver- 
aging 68°  in  summer  and  50°  in  winter,  so  that  it  is  never  very  warm  nor 
very  cold.  Heavy  and  frequent  rains  fall  in  winter,  and  any  one  who  is 
not  fond  of  rain  should  not  come  here  in  that  season. 

*' Aside  from  the  earthquakes,  and  also  the  wars  in  which  Santiago 
has  suffered,  one  of  the  most  tragic  days  it  has  ever  known  was  the  Sth  of 
December,  1SG3.  On  that  day  three  thousand  people,  mostly  women, 
were  in  the  church  of  La  Campania ;  a  cry  of  fire  was  raised,  and  there 
was  a  rush  for  the  outer  air.  The  doors  opened  inwardly;  the  assemblage 
pressed  against  them,  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  fall  back 
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uiid  allow  tlie  doore  to  In;  ewtinj;  »iti  tlieir  liingcB.  Paiiic-striukeii,  tlicy 
crywdwl  fdrwiirii ;  ftie  liro  iiicreiiPt'd  ;  suffocating  smoke  filled  the  place; 
iiiid  two  thinlfi  of  tliat  tlirue  tlumsaiul  were  Inirned,  tiatnplcd,  or  smothered 
to  death.  Tlic  inciiKiry  of  that  terrible  day  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  ]>eojile,  ;itiJ  will  he  Unit:  preserved. 

'■  I  rode  past  the  ulmrcli  wlicre  this  calamity  occurred,  but  did  not  care 
to  cntiu-  it,  !is  there  w;is  nothing  interesting  in  its  architecture,  and  I  have 
iKi  feeling  of  niorhid  curiosity.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  streets 
and  the  iionst-s,  the  long  rows  of  tall  poplai-s  that  lined  tlie  streets,  and 
the  Hower-gardeiiB  visihle  at  almost  every  step.  The  poplar  was  intro- 
dnced  from  ileiidoza ;  the  inhahitiints  say  that  along  with  the  poplar  came 
the  goitre,  as  not  a  case  of  the  disease  was  known  until  the  exotic  shade- 
tree-  were  ]ilatiti:d  and  began  their  growth  in  their  new  home. 

'■  In  the  inidiUc  hours  of  the  day  I  found  the  streets  almost  deserted, 
hut  they  are  \}\ir-y  cnongh  in  the  morning  and  towanls  sunset.  Daybreak 
brings  a  crowd  of  peons  from  the  country  witli  vegetables,  fruit,  chickens, 
milk,  and  other  edibles  for  sale  ;  their  tihouting  ie  loud  and  continuous, 
as  they  cry  their  wares  from  house  to  house  or  walk  up  and  down  the 
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iiiarket-ptnces.  A  ^reat  qnantity  of  freshly  cut  aJfalfa  (a  vnnety  of  clover) 
is  bronglit  from  tlie  contitry  and  Bold  for  feeding  etock.  It  is  piled  on  the 
back  of  mnle  or  lioree  so  that  t!ie  animal  is  completely  covered ;  you 
might  easily  iinngine  yourself  looking  at  a  haycock  wliich  had  suddenly 
ftcqnired  the  power  of  locomotion.  There  are  droves  of  pack-mules ;  trains 
of  carts  with  their  wheels  cut  from  a  log,  and  creaking  as  if  in  dire  dis- 
tress; priests  in  sombre  black,  and  men  and  women  in  variegated  gar- 
ments, all  combining  to  form  an  animated  picture.  As  the  snn  rises  above 
the  Andes  and  ascends  in  tJic  heavens  the  crowd  thins  away,  and  long  be- 
fore noon  there  is  an  almost  painful  air  of  stillness  over  the  whole  scene. 
"  Santiago  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes  chain,  and 
about  eighteen  hnndrod  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Consequently  it 
has  both  snnrise  and  snnsct  over  the  mountains;  the  former  on  the  great 
range  and  the  latter  over  the  western  Cordillera.  There  is  an  interesting 
period  of  the  sunset — beginning  when  the  city  first  comes  under  the 
shadow  of  the  western  mountains,  and  ending  when  the  last  rays  leave  the 
snow-capped  monntain  peaks  in  the  east.  The  colors  of  the  rainbow  arc 
perceptible  in  a  sunset  under  favorable  conditions;  the  tints  change  with 
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the  shadow,  and  we  have  yellow,  vermilion,  violet,  green,  purple,  and  other 
hues,  in  succession  and  combination,  closing  with  a  bnght  blaze  and  halo 
from  the  crests  of  the  mountains.  The  last  light  of  day  comes  reflected 
from  tliese  moimtains  in  the  east,  and  not  from  the  west,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  it  in  other  cities  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Nat- 
ure seems  to  be  reversed  in  this  most  southerly  capital  of  the  continent. 

^'  I  found  the  markets  not  unlike  those  of  Lima.  The  products  of  two 
zones  are  attainable  in  this  Andean  situation,  though  there  are  fewer 
tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  than  in  the  capital  of  Peru.  There  are 
strawberries,  grapes,  iigs,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  apples,  nectarines,  cher- 
ries, apricots,  plums,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  chirimoyas — the  latter 
far  inferior  to  those  of  Lima.  The  fruits  mostly  in  demand  and  largely 
consumed  are  water-melons  and  musk-melons;  both  are  delicious,  and  grow 
to  a  great  size,  and  they  are  as  cheap  as  they  are  good. 

"But  I  fear  I  shall  weary  you  with  this  description  of  the  city,  and, 
besides,  I  must  be  moving  to  Valparaiso  to  meet  the  steamer  bringing 
Dr.  Bronson  and  Fred.  The  time-table  s:iys  the  voyage  occupies  twelve 
days;  it  is  now  ten  days  since  I  saw  them  leave  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to- 
morrow will  be  the  eleventh  day.  To-morrow  I  will  go  to  Valparaiso  by 
the  railway ;  it  is  a  ride  of  four  hours,  or  perhaps  live,  if  the  train  is  not 
in  a  hurry,  and  then  I  can  get  everything  in  readiness  to  welcome  them  to 
tlie  soil  of  Chili." 

Frank  went  by  the  train  the  next  morning,  and  soon  after  noon  he 
arrived  at  the  seaport.  He  found  a  bustling,  active  city,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  less  than  three  fourths 
were  native  Chilians.  According  to  the  statistics  Valparaiso  contains 
15,000  German  inhabitants,  7000  P>ritish,  4000  French,  2000  Italians,  and 
500  Americans,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  half  its  commerce  is  in  foreign 
hands. 

The  city  is  on  a  bay  which  opens  towards  the  north  so  capaciously  that 
it  was  formerlv  swept  bv  all  winds  from  between  north -northeast  and 
west- north  west;  ships  anchored  with  springs  on  thoir  cables,  and  were 
ready  to  ])ut  to  sea  at  any  moment  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  driven  on 
shore.  A  mole,  which  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of  PVank's  visitygives  more 
security,  and  when  iinished  will  make  a  fairly  good  harbor  for  Valparaiso. 

The  name  of  the  eitv  indicates  *' Vale  of  Paradise,"  but  Frank  was 
unable  to  see  where  the  appearances  justified  such  a  pleasing  title.  The 
bav  is  bordered  bv  rnirired  hills,  that,  for  more  than  half  of  the  distance 
around  the  semicircular  beach,  leave  only  room  enough  for  a  single  row 
of  houses  near  the  water.     The  fronts  of  some  of  these  hills  are  so  steep 
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that  you  in»y  almost  step  to  tliem  from  tlic  back  windows  of  tbe  upper 
stories  of  the  dwellings. 

Facing  the  other  half  of  the  bay  is  a  triangular  plain  of  sand,  formed 
by  the  <Ubns  of  t!ie  streams  flowing  from  the  hills,  and  the  washings  of 
the  surf  on  the  shore.  The  city  is  built  on  this  sand,  along  the  narrow 
beach,  and  up  the  sides  and  over  the  tops  of  the  hills.  It  forcibly  sug- 
gests a  struggle  for  position  wiiere  nature  is  in  a  repellent  mood. 

"  Valpaiaiso  makes  me  think  of  Algiers,"  wrote  Frank  in  his  note-book, 
"bat  I  miss  the  grand  archways  of  the  Botiltvard  de  la  liepuUique  and 
the  old  castle  which  once  sheltered  the  Dey  and  held  his  treasures.  I 
think  of  Beyrout,  with  the  Lebanon  range  in  the  background,  but  the 
Lebanon  is  dwarfed  almost  to  insignificance  by  the  mighty  Andes ;  I  think 


of  Quebec,  hut  the  heights  of  Abraham  and  the  walls  of  the  old-time 
stronghold  ot  Fiance  in  America  are  not  faithfully  reproduced;  and,  finally, 
I  remember  (iibniUar,  nestling  iit  the  base  of  the  famous  *  Rock.'  There 
is  a  resembl.mce  to  ;ill  these  pliiccs,  but  wlien  we  study  Valparaiso  in  detail 
we  find  many  points  of  difference. 

"  Valpnriiiso  has  suffered  from  earthquakes;  twice  it  has  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  them,  and  there  is  hardly  a  week  in  the  year  without  a  shock. 
For  this  reason  tlie  houses  arc  mostly  of  one  or  two  stories,  especially  in 
the  resident  portion,  and  every  inhabitant  is  ready  to  fiee  to  the  open  air 
at  a  moment's  warning.  I  don't  want  to  become  a  permanent  dweller  in 
this  city  until  eartiKju.ikes  are  done  away  with." 
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Tlic  city  lias  theatres  nnd  cliiii'clios,  scliools  and  lioEpitiils,  a  cnetom- 
lioiisG  and  ji  fiDVcnuiioitt  piiUice,  groat  warelioiises  for  tlie  reception  and 
stomge  of  guods,  street  railwavs,  ijas,  steam  fire-ongriies,  fine  sliope,  poor 
Iiotfls,  and  a  fjiirly  good  police  i^ystein.  It  has  a  large  and  increasing 
coniniorce,  and  is  destined  to  grow  in  weaUh  and  grandeur  as  time  goes 
on,  unless  the  cartliqiiakes  make  an  end  of  it— a  contingency  not  pleasant 
to  contcniphite.  It  was  imnibardod  by  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1866.  and, 
tliongh  few  lives  were  lost,  there  was  an  immense  destruction  of  property, 
of  which  nine  tenths  beloitged  to  foreign  merchants. 


.;\bf.iit  thn'o  o'clock  on  tlic  afternoon  of  the  day  following  Frank's 
■iv;il  the  tl:ig  c.n  the  ciii^toin-lionac  signalled  the  approach  of  the  English 
oniig  traveller,  accompanied  by  Manuel,  engaged  a  boat, 
ship  came  to  her  anchorage  he  was  rowed  alongside,  and 
ing^  with  his  old  companions  and  friends. 
iriako  a  tlylng  leap  over  tbo  Andes,  and  accompany  Dr. 
ni'plifw  in  tiicir  voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  throngh  the 


steamer,  t  Inl- 
and as  tbo  gre; 
ex-'liimged  gre. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

STRAIT   OF  MAGELLAN.— FALKLAND   ISLANDS.— A  PENGUIN  CrTY— SANDY  POINT. 
— HUNTIN(J  THE  OSTRICH  AND  GUANACO.— PATAGONIAN  GIANTS. 

npiIE  voyage  southwjird  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  uneventful,  as  the 
^  ocean  was  calm  and  the  steamer  kept  well  out  to  sea.  There  was  an 
agreeable  change  in  the  temperature;  it  became  delightfully  cool  on  the 
day  following  their  departure,  and  continued  so  until  the  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia was  sighted,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Fred  was  disappointed  with  his  first  view  of  Patagonia.  He  knew  it 
was  a  desolate  region,  but  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  total  absence  of  all 
vegetation  on  the  shore  which  he  scanned  through  his  glass.  It  was  the 
shore  of  the  Ked  Sea  without  its  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  the  rosy  tints 
for  which  its  name  was  £:iven.  Comiiii^  from  the  rich  verdure  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Ilio  de  La  Plata,  he  found  the  gray,  barren  landscape  of 
Patagonia  doubly  forbidding,  and  his  desire  for  a  journey  through  the 
country  was  by  no  means  great. 

The  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Majjellan  is  about  twentv-two  miles  wide; 
the  northerly,  or,  rather,  the  northeasterly,  point  around  which  the  steamer 
took  its  course  is  called  (^ipe  Virgens,  and  the  southeastern  Cape  Espiritu 
Santo.  Almost  due  east,  and  about  three  hundred  miles  distant,  are  the 
Falkland  Islands,  which  belong  to  Great  Britain,  and  are  of  more  political 
than  practical  value.  There  is  excellent  pasturage  on  the  islands,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  there,  but  the  climate  is 
not  favorable  to  ai^iicnlture. 

Fred  wanted  U\  visit  the  Falklands,  not  so  much  to  examine  the  country 
as  to  see  the  seals  and  penguins,  which  are  killed  there  in  great  numbers. 
As  he  was  unable  t<>  make  the  journey,  he  contented  himself  with  a  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  fellow-] passenger. 

''The  ])enguin  is  a  funny-looking  bird,"  said  the  gentleman,  "and  his 
breeding-place  is  as  funny  as  he  is.  In  the  first  place,  he  can't  fly ;  he  has 
two  wings,  like  any  other  bird,  but  they  are  very  short,  and  only  useful  for 
helping  him  over  the  ground  when  on  land,  and  for  paddling  him  about 
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in  the  water.  lie  doesn't  use  his  wings  imieli,  though,  in  the  water,  as  liie 
broad  feet  are  webbed  like  a  duck's,  and  propel  hitn  very  rapidly. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  part  of  the  world  I  was  on  a  schooner  in 
search  of  pengniri  oil.  We  went  to  one  of  the  rocky  islands  where  the 
birds  iniikc  their  liotiie,  and  found  a  city  of  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
penguins." 

"  A  linndrcd  thouBand  in  one  city  !''  exclaimed  Fred,  In  astonisliinent. 

"  Yes,  a  hnndred  thousand  at  least,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I've  seen  a 
pengnin  city  five  times  as  large  as  that.  Tliere  was  a  space  of  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  covered  with  birds  abont  as  thick  as  they  could  sit  togetlicr;  it  was 
laid  oS  into  squares  by  streets  running  at  right  angles,  and  a  snrveyor 
conljn't  have  made  the  lines  straighter  than  thvy  were. 

"  And  not  only  do  they  lay  the  ground  out  into  squares,  but  tliey  level 
it  off  and  pick  up  all  the  stones  and  shells  lying  around,  so  that  it  is  as 
smooth  as  a  lawn.  Then  the  birds  go  in  iwirs,  and  each  pair  picks  out  a 
]>lace  for  a  nest;  it  isn't  a  nest  at  all,  bnt  simply  a  spot  on  the  ground. 
The  hen  lays  one  egg,  and  only  one;  the  male  bird  brings  her  food  from 
the  sea.  or  if  she  wishes  occasionally  to  have  a  swim  he  sits  on  the  egg 
during  Iter  absence.  lie  takes  such  good  care  of  her  that  she  is  always 
plump  and  fat,  and  for  tins  i-eason  the  penguins  arc  sought  and  killed  dni^ 
ing  their  breeding  season. 
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"  Tliey  walk  up  and  down  tlie  streets 
like  soldiers,  standing  ei-ect  all  the  time, 
find  waddliiip  along  on  tlieirfeet.  Tlia 
fun  of  tlic  tiling  is  tliat  the;  divide  - 
themselves  off  into  claBsefi,accoi'ding  to 
their  plumule  and  also  according  to  the 
stages  of  tlieir  iiiciibatioo ;  one  class 
never  disturbs  another,  but  vhetlier 
they  keep  order  without  the  aid  of  a 
jioliceinau  or  not  I  am  unable  to  any." 

Fred  asked  how  largo  the  ordinary 
penguin  is. 

"  Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  these 
birds,"  suid  his  informant,  "  the  largest 
buiiig  the  Knipcror  Pengnin,  which 
weijrhs  twenty-live  or  thirty  pounds, 
and  I  have  known  them  to  tip  the 
scale  iit  very  neai'ly  ftirty.  The  old 
birds  are  so  tough  and  fishy  that  a  dog 
woii't  toncJi  tlicm,  hut  the  clikkens  arc  good  eating.  1  have  tried  the 
eggs,  hut  didn't  like  'em,  as  tlicy  resembled  a  hen's  egg  cooked  in  lamp- 
oil.  Penguins  i>iily  go  on  tlioro  during  the  breeding  season ;  for  the  rest 
of  tlic  time  tlicy  live  In  tlic  water,  and  some  varieties  of  them  are  frequently 
fonnd  on  or  near  cake-s  of  ice  two  or  tlu-ee  hundred  miles  from  land." 

While  this  strange  bird  of  the  i^unthern  hemisphere  was  under  discus- 
sion the  stL'Jinier  passed  between  the  two  capes  we  have  mentioned,  and 
entered  Possession  Pay ;  then  she  passed  through  the  Fii-st  Narrows,  where 
the  cliffs  are  not  mure  (ban  two  miles  apart.  On  the  right  was  Patagonia ; 
on  the  left  lay  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  '  I^iid  of  Fire,'  presenting 
an  asjieet  r|uite  aa  forbidding  iis  that  of  fbe  maiidnnd  of  the  continent. 
Desolation  everywhere,  and  a  leaden  sky  that  threatened  wind  and  rain. 

From  the  First  Xiirniws.  wliieh  are  about  nine  miles  long,  tlicy  opened 
out  into  a  broader  stretch  of  water  known  as  Philip's  Bay,  and  then  came 
to  tlie  Second  Narrows  and  to  KlisiilK.-lli  Island.  Wild  birds  were  numer* 
iius,  and  in  mnu:  ]dac-es  the  siiores  were  covered  witii  them;  in  the  nar- 
rows the  water  al!  around  the  steamer  was  alive  with  gulls,  and  a  dozen 
dtber  varieties  of  spa-fi)wl.  Amoni;  them  Fred  recognized  tlie  shag,  coot, 
and  ciiruic.riiiit.  The  gentleman  wiio  had  told  him  abont  the  penguins 
pointed  out  a  settlement  of  tbo^e  birds  on  the  shore,  but  too  far  away  to 
enable  tlieni  to  see  much  uf  it. 


DIFFICULTIES   OF  NAVIGATION. 


From  tlie  Sfcond  Narrows  tlic  course  of  the  steamer  swept  to  tlie 
poiitliward  until  she  passed  Cape  Frownrd,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  continent;  at  Cape  Froward  there  is  a  sudden  hend  to  the  northwai"d, 
and  this  coni*se  is  coutiiinod  to  the  ontlet  of  thu  strait  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  Ca]H!  Pillars,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Virgens. 

The  navifratioii  of  the  strait  is  easj- 
enongli  for  a  steamer,  but  very  diflicult 
for  a  sailin<r-8liip.  The  water  is  deep, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  being  loft  on 
sand-bars,  but  the  tides  Tnake  strong  cnr- 
rcnts  in  varituis  parts  of  the  strait;  sev- 
eral of  the  passages  arc  tortnons,  and 
rcqnire  a  (piick  change  of  liciin  even 
for  a  stcamor;  and  the  openings  be- 
tween the  fliflrs  are  liable  to  gusts  of 
wind  that  make  it  dangerous  for  a  ves- 
sel I'clying  on  her  sails  alone.  The  nar- 
rowest phice   is  about  one  mile  across, 
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and  is  in  "  Crooked  Reach."  This  point  i6  tlio  great  terror  of  sailing  cap- 
tains, as  a  strong  wind  generally  blows  there,  and  changes  its  direction  at 
freqnctit  intervals. 

"  This  strait  bears  tiic  name  of  its  discoverer,"  wrote  Fred  in  his  note- 
book, "  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  near  enough  to  identify  htm.  On  the  2Ist  of 
October,  1520,  Fernando  Magalhaons,  a  Portnj;nese  navigator,  entered  the 
strait  from  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  28lh  of  Xovember  of  the  same  year 
be  emerged  into  tlie  broa<i  and  peaceful  ocean  which  lie  named  'Pacitico.' 
Thus  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  were  tii^st  navigated 
by  one  and  the  same  individual.  He  may  also  be  called  the  first  circum- 
navigator of  the  globe,  lie  sailed  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  where  he  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  natives;  on  a  pre- 


viiius  voyage  he  had  been  castwanl  to  the  longitude  of  the  Philippines, 
and  thus  bad  been  completely  aronnd  the  world,  though  not  in  a  continu- 
ous journey." 

A  bniidrcd  miles  fmui  the  Atlantic  Ocean  tlic  steamer  came  in  sight 
of  Pnnta  Arena.';,  or  ISandy  Point;  it  is  best  known  to  Englisli-Bpeaking 
peiiple  by  the  latter  name,  which  is  a  translation  of  the  former.  The 
steamer  was  to  remain  liere  several  biMirs,  and  our  friends  embraced  the 
oppiu'tiiiiity  to  go  on  chore. 

Santly  Point  was  originally  a  conviet  settlement  of  the  government  oE 
Cbili.  ami  was  ..llieially  called  '■  I.a  Cohmia  de  Magellanes."  It  was 
fi'unded  in  l^.'il,  and  for  some  veal's  contained  only  the  convicts  and 
the  gairisiiu  that  watched  over  them ;  when  steamers  began  to  navigate 
tlie  strait  the  governmeiil,  seeing  that  the  place  was  destined  to  bo  of 
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coinmerciHl  importance,  determined  to  establish  a  free  colony  there. 
Grants  of  land  were  given  to  German  and  Swiss  settlers;  several  hun- 
dreds wore  brought  there  from  the  Old  World  ;  bnt  the  character  of  the 
country  is  nnfavorable,  and  the  colony  has  never  prospered. 

From  Cape  Froward  to  and  beyond  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  Point 
there  are  forests  of  beeches  and  other  foliferous  trees,  and  the  hills 
and  level  gronnd  back  of  them  are  covered  with  grass.  Agriculture  is 
limited,  and  the  colonists  who  went  to  tlie  Strait  of  Magellan  to  make 
homes  and  become  rich  have  been  sorely  disappointed. 

The  fitciimer  anchored  in  front  of  the  little  town,  and  hardly  had  her 
anoliop  touched  the  bottom  of  the  bay  when  a  steam  tender  came  along- 
side, bringing  tiie  captain  of  the  port  and  tlie  agent  of  the  steamship  com- 
pany. Dr.  Ihonson  and  his  nepiiew  were  invited  to  go  ashore  in  the  ten- 
der; lliey  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  boatman,  hut,  as  the  waves  were 
dancing  merrily  in  conseqnence  of  the  brisk  wind  blowing  down  tiie 
strait,  they  accepted  the  invitation,  and  paid  the  owner  of  the  boat  for 
doing  nothing.  In  a  quiu'ter  of  an  hour  tliey  were  landed  at  a  little 
wooden  pier,  and  had  leisure  to  study  the  most  southerly  town  of  the 
western  world. 

"It  didn't  take  us  long  to  see  the  whole  of  Sandy  Point,"  said  Fred, 
in  the  account  of  their  visit,  "as  the  sights  of  the  place  can  be  exhausted 
in  a  very  little  while.  There  is  a  beach  in  front  of  a  high  ridge  of  hills, 
and  some  risitig  gronrul  intervening  between  beach  and  hills.  The  town 
straggles  along  this  beach,  and  back  on  the  rising  ground  behind  it;  it 
consists  of  a  fort,  a  church,  some  govcnirncnt  barracks,  a  custom-house, 
and  one  or  two  other  public  buildings,  together  with  a  lot  of  one-story 
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Iionscs  disposed  in  liiicE  to  form  Btrects.  It  has  a  population  of  eiglit  or 
iiino  luiiidicd — possibly  a  tlioiiKiiid — and  pi-esents  a  woe-bcgoiie  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  a  Iialf-descrtod  village. 

"There  wore  (ieriiians,  Swiss,  French, and  Italians  among  the  people 
we  met  in  the  streets;  the  reet  were  Chilians  and  I'atngonians,  together 
with  some  Fni-gians  who  had  paddled  over  the  strait  from  their  native 
Ahorcs.  The  Enrupeans  were  nnich  like  the  same  people  elsewhere,  and 
we  paid  no  particular  attention  to  tlieni;  wc  were  more  interested  in  the 
Patagoiiiaiifi  iuid  Fuogians,  and  I  pi-evailed  npon  some  of  tliem  to  stand 
to  bo  sketched  nnder  promise  of  half  a  dollar  cadi  for  tlieir  tronblc. 
Their  coiintenaiiees  are  not  pi-epossessing,  and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation conld  they  be  called  hand- 
suiiic.  In  fact,  I  consider  thcni  abont 
the  ugliest  people  I  ever  saw. 

"The  PatJigonian  dress  is  a  pon- 
cho or  mantle  of  gnanaco  ^kins, 
whidi  hangs  from  the  shoulders  and 
has  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the 
head ;  sumetimes  it  is  gathered  at 
the  wiiist  by  a  belt,  especially  when 
the  wearer  is  on  horseback,  and  in 
cold  weather  those  who  can  afford  it 
have  a  snialler  garment  of  nearly  the 
same  sort  nnderneath  a  larger  one. 
The  men  pinek  ont  their  beards 
when  they  have  any,  and  as  the 
dress  is  the  same  for  both  sexea  it 
is  next  to  impossible  for  a  stran^r 
to  distingnish  men  from  women  in 
a  gt'onp  of  natives.  I  made  a  sketch 
of  a  girl  who  was  said  to  be  abont 
red  a  belle,  bnt  I  do  not  believe  any 
j  of  lier  good  looks, 
re  a  gnanaco  robe  which  was  by  no 
Mv  and   nnkempt  at  the  sides,  bnt 


Id :  she  was  const 


twenty 

belle  <.f  New  York  would  be  .jeaioni 

"This   Ariti|).ide;ui    I.aiigfry  wo 
means  new;  lii-r  black   hair  w;is  gi 

cut  rather  short  on  the  top  of  tlic  liead ;  her  nose  was  broad  and  flat; 
and  her  nirmtli  extended  almost  from  side  to  side  of  her  face.  Her  eyes 
were  black  and  piercing,  ami  her  self -satisfied  smile  as  she  stood  for 
her  picture  told  that  she  knew  how  handsome  she  was. 

"I   liear  iconic  one  asking  about  the  height  of  the  FatagouianB,  and 
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if  they  are  really  the  giants  they 
were  represented  in  tlie  school-books 
of  forty  years  ago.  They  are  not 
giants  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  ai'e  certainly  above  the 
ordinary  height.  Tiie  governor  of 
Sandy  Point  personally  measured 
the  lieight  of  a  great  many  Puta- 
goninn  men,  and  his  experiments 
covered  several  years  of  his  resi- 
dence there.  lie  reports  the  aver- 
age hciglit  as  between  five  feet 
eleven  inches  ;nid  si.t  feet. 

"ilr.  Beerbolim,  the  author  of 
'  Wanderings  in  Patagonia,'  says 
the  Indians  he  travelled  with  pos- 
sess extraordinary  strength,  and  he 
tells  the  following  story  as  an  ilhis-  a  p«T«aoMtN  bkllk. 

tration  of  what  they  can  do: 

"'An  Ttulian  was  leading  a  horse  towards  the  camp  by  a  lasso,  when 
the  animal  for  some  reason  or  otiier  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  stir  from  the  spot.  After  a  few  coaxing  but  incfFectnal 
tugs  at  the  lasso,  the  Indian  gave  a  short  grunt  of  impatience,  and  then 
taking  the  lasso  over  li'is  shoulder,  bent  forward,  seemingly  without  effort. 
and  dragged  the  horse  by  main  force  about  twenty  yards,  notwithstanding 
its  detei'miiied  attempts  at  resistance.' 

"  From  the  same  writer  and  from  other  sources,"  continued  Fred,  '•'  I 
learned  a  gotid  deal  about  the  country  and  the  people  of  Patagonia,  which 
consoled  uie  for  my  inability  to  make  a  journey  throiigli  it,  and  Indulge 
in  hunting  the  ostrich  and  the  giianaco.  Formerly  hunting  was  possible 
within  a  few  honrs'  ride  of  Sandy  Point,  but  at  present  the  game  lias  been 
killed  off  or  driven  to  the  north,  and  those  who  would  have  sport  cannot 
find  it  nearer  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away.  This  is  too  far  to  go  when 
we  wish  to  continue  on  our  journey  with  a  steamer  that  remains  only 
a  few  honrs  in  port. 

"Patagonia  is  a  desolate  region,  comprising  an  area  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles;  its  northern  boundary  is  the 
Itio  Negro,  ami  there  have  been  disputes  between  Chili  and  the  Argen- 
tine llcpiiblic  concerning  the  right  to  the  country.  It  has  been  finally 
agreed  that  Cliili  may  have  the  west  coast  and  the  country  along  the 
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Strait,  wliile  the  repiibiic  may  pos3i?6s  tUo  region  boixlering  on  tlie 
Atlantic.  tSeveral  colonics  liave  been  made  in  Patagonia  by  the  two 
claimants,  but  none  of  tbeni  have  succeeded. 

"  Tlie  population  is  very  sniall,  considering  tlie  area;  some  authorities 
place  it  ail  low  as  three  tlionsand,  und  none  higher  than  ten  thousand; 
tlie  latter  tignre  is  probably  excessive.  Tiie  plains  are  covered  with  a 
few  shrnbs  and  scanty  grass,  or  with  nothing  at  all,  and  the  valleys  are 
the  only  places  where  cattle  and  horses  can  Und  enHicient  grazing  to  keep 
them  alive.  Sonic  of  tiie  northern  tribes  have  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
mostly  stolen  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  the  southern  natives  have 
no  cattle  and  but  few  horses.  Xotwithstanding  their  desolate  charac- 
ter, the  plains  support  aiuntless  numbers  of  ostriches  and  guanaeos;  the 


feathers  <•!  the  fiirriicr  and  the  skins  of  the  latter  are  articles  of  com- 
mcrcc,  and  their  ili'sh  serves  as  food,  When  the  Indians  are  unsnccessfnl 
in  hunting  these  aiiinials  they  live  upon  horse-flesh,  and  many  of  them 
prefer  it  to  any  other  article  <if  fooii. 

'■  W'c  met  at  Sandy  J'oint  a  guaebo  from  the  Argentine  Republic 
wiio  liatl  spent  several  yeiirs  in  Palagtiniii,  and  made  a  living  by  hunting, 
lie  had  a  troop  of  dogit  wliii-h  be  nsed  in  the  cbase  of  the  oetriches 
and  gunnacii.  iiiid  lie  told  us  that  it  was  his  plan  to  start  out  with  two 
or  three  IndiaTi  attendants,  and  be  absent  for  weeks  at  a  time.  When  lie 
saw  an  ostrich  he  sent  bis  dogs  after  it,  and  followed  close  behind  on 
hoi-sehack;  with  dogs  mid  liulas  he  rarely  failed  to  bring  down  hie  game, 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  gnanaco.  lie  had  from  six  to  a 
dozen   Imr^es :  wbeu    one   was  wearied   lie  quickly  chnngod   the  saddle 
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to  another.  When  he  had  gathered  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  ostricli 
feathere  and  gnanaeo  skins  to  pay  for  the  journey,  he  came  to  Sandy 
Point,  and  he  had  arrived  there  only  the  day  before  we  met  him. 

''  lie  told  us  that  his  greatest  annoyances  came  from  the  wild  horses 
and  the  Indians.  His  own  horses  had  been  attacked  by  the  wild  ones  on 
several  occasions,  and  he  once  lost  all  except  those  that  he  and  his  at- 
tendants were  riding  at  the  time.  He  said  the  wild  brutes  display  a 
great  deal  of  intelligence  in  attacking  a  herd  of  tame  ones;  they  form 
a  circle  about  the  latter,  and  attempt  to  drive  them  away,  and  if  they 
are  very  numerous  there  is  great  danger  of  their  success.  He  said  the 
best  way  to  defeat  them  was  to  single  out  the  leader  of  the  attacking 
force,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  rest.  If  you  can  kill  the  leader  the 
rest  can  be  driven  oflE  without  much  trouble,  but  as  long  as  the  head 
of  the  herd  is  unharmed  there  is  no  safetv. 

"  The  Indians  are  usually  peaceable,  but  they  had  a  habit  of  coming  to 
his  camp,  and  literally  eating  him  out.  They  stayed  as  long  as  there  was 
anything  to  cat,  and  had  no  modesty  about  asking  for  what  they  wanted. 
He  always  endeavored  to  keep  as  far  from  them  as  he  could,  partly 
because  they  'ate  him  out  of  house  and  home,'  and  partly  because  game 
was  always  scarce  and  sbv  when  they  were  about. 

''  In  addition  to  ostriches  and  guanacos,  there  are  plenty  of  armadillos, 
pumas,  foxes,  and  skunks.  Our  guacho  generally  killed  pumas  when 
thev  came  in  his  way,  but  did  not  0:0  around  in  search  of  them.  He  said 
the  flesh  was  good  eating,  and  tasted  like  veal,  but  it  varied  somewhat  in 
quality,  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal.  The  puma  lives 
on  the  ostrich  and  guanaco;  he  is  very  powerful,  and  can  kill  a  guanaco 
with  a  single  blow  of  his  huge  paw.  He  is  as  cowardly  as  he  is  strong, 
and  when  attacked  by  a  hunter  he  rarely  resists  unless  slightly  wounded 
and  'cornered.'  Tiie  guacho  said  he  had  frequently  ridden  close  up  to 
a  crouching  puma  and  killed  him  with  a 
blow  from  a  bolas,  or  a  shot  from  a  revolver.* 

'"I  askfd  about  the  ostrich,  and  he  said 
there  were  two  kinds  in  Patagonia,  that  of 
the  north  bein<j:  lart^er  and  darker  than  the 
one  inhabiting:  the  south.  AVhile  he  was 
talkini;  I  turneil  to  Mr.  Peerbohnrs  book 
and  found  the  following: 

'''The  ostrich  of  southern  Patagonia 
{lilua  DiDncinii)  is  smaller  than  the  "  Aves- 
truz  Moro  ''  {iLhea  Americana)^  as  the  species 
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wliieli  frequents  the  country  near  the  River  Negro  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives. The  color  of  its  phiiiinge  is  brown,  the  feathers  being  tipped  with 
white,  wltere.iB  the  inoro,  ns  its  name  indicates,  is  unifonnly  gray.  The 
H.  Darwinil  arc  extremely  shy  birds,  and  as  their  vIbIou  is  reinftrkabty 
acute,  it  is  by  no  nieaos  an  easy  matter  to  catch  them  unless  one  has 
very  swift  dogs  to  iiniit  with.' 

"The  guauho  said  the  osti-ich  of  America  has  the  same  peculiarities 
that  he  is  credited  with  in  Africa.  He  donbles  on  his  pnrsuer,  and 
sometimes  he  will  drop  fiat  on  tlie  gronnd,  and  endeavor  to  escape  by 
lying  perfectly  motionlesB  until  tlie  dogs  have  passed.  In  some  condi- 
tions of  the  wind  tJiis  trick  succeeds,  but  if  it  is  blowing  the  scent  towards 
the  dogs  they  find  the  unhappy  bird  and  make  short  work  of  him. 
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"  Tlie  ostrich  makes  his  nest  by  scooping  a  hole  in  tlie  gronnd  ander 
the  shadow  of  a  bnsh,  and  lining  it  with  a  few  wisps  of  dry  grass  to  make 
it  soft  for  the  chickens.  There  are  from  ten  to  forty  e^;B  in  a  nost; 
they  are  laid  by  several  hens  and  not  by  one,  as  with  most  other  birds, 
and  it  is  a  cnrious  fact  that  the  male  bird  sits  on  the  nest,  hatches  the 
eggs,  and  looks  after  the  yonng.  If  the  weather  is  fine  he  sometimes 
grazes  an  lionr  or  two  in  the  evening  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  bnt  he 
never  goes  far  away ;  when  it  rains  he  never  Itoves  the  nest,  and  lie  has 
been  known  to  stay  there  six  or  seven  days  withoat  feeding. 

"After  thti  hatching  season  the 
ostriches  lay  their  eggs  all  over  the 
plains  withont  any  regard  to  hatch- 
ing them.  Tliese  eggs  are  a  prize 
for  the  hnnters;  many  a  meal  has 
been  made  of  them,  and,  as  our 
guacho  said,  many  a  life  had  been 
saved  by  this  habit  of  the  great 
bird.  They  keep  perfectly  fresh  for  , 
months ;  one  oBtrich  egg  contains 
as  much  as  ten  hen's  eggs,  so  that  it 
makes  a  good  dinner  for  one  per- 
son.    Tliis  is  the  way  to  cook  it : 

"  Break  a  small  hole  in  the 
top  uf  the  egg  and  remove  some 
of  the  white.  Beat  the  rest  of  the 
contents  np  together,  and  when 
yon  have  done  this  tlioronghly, 
set  ttic  egg  on  its  end  in  the  ashes, 
a  little  way  from  tlie  fire,  so  that  it 

will  roast.  StirthecontenUfreqnently  to  prevent  hnming,andtnmthee^ 
occasionally  to  keep  the  shell  from  cracking.  Fifteen  minutes  will  cook  it 
thoronghly ;  add  pepper  and  salt,  if  you  have  any,  and  yonr  dinner  is  ready. 

"I  will  close  this  bird  talk  by  quoting  a  bill  of  fare  given  by  Mr. 
Beerbohm,  of  a  dinner  on  the  plains : 

Sorp. — Rici  ANV  OsnuoH. 
Bkoilu)  Ostbich  WiHoa. 

Oanica  Stuk. 

Roar  Ostuch  Giuiu). 

OsmcR  Eooa. 

CcariBD.— Orthch  Kooa  and  fimus. 

Hoke  OmicH,  ir  wmu)." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MITTLVY  AT  SAN'DY  rOIXT.— TIERRA  DEt  FCEGO.  —  MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISES 
THERE.  — CAtTAIN  GARDIXEH.  — CRUISE  OF  TUE  "  WATEREE."  — SIDE-WHEEL 
DUCKS.— UP  THE  I'ACIKIC  COAST.— TUE  MEETIX'G  AT  VALPARAISO.— THE  END. 

SANDY  POINT  lias  not  been  witliont  its  tragedy,  in  spite  of  its  jonth 
as  a  colony.  In  November,  1877,  tlie  convitts  and  eoldiers  mntlnied, 
and  for  two  days  the  place  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  robbery. 
About  Bi.\ty  of  tlie  ofiicers,  soldiei's,  and  colonists  were  killed  and  many 
others  were  wonndcd  ;  the  arrival  of  a  Chilian  punboat,  on  the  third  day, 
pnt  an  end  to  the  revolt  and  restored  order.  The  mutineers  fled  to  the 
pampas,  where  many  of  tlieni  died  of  starvation  and  exposure,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  band  was  captnied  near  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cmz 
River.  Many  of  the  buildings  in  the  town  were  burned,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  priiperty  was  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars. 

Dr.  IJronson  inquired  for  Captain 
Smiley,  an  American  who  was  once 
famous  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  he 
learned  that  the  captain  died  some 
years  before,  but  not  until  he  had 
reached  very  nearly  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age.  An  officer  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Wat^ve  de- 
scribed the  captain  as  known  to  every- 
body from  Uruguay  round  to  Chili, 
and  says  lie  rendered  numerous  and 
invaluable  services  to  veesela  ship- 
wrecked anywhere  within  a  thonsand 
miles  of  the  strait.  One  aea-captain 
who  was  wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Patagonia  declared  that  Smiley 
scented  the  disaster  six  Imadred  miles 
away,  and  came  to  his  aBsistuice.     He 
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once  rounded  Cape  Horn  alone  in  a  fifty-ton  seliooner,  and  liie  life  waa 
full  of  extraordinary  cxperietices  in  the  soiitliern  heniispliere. 

As  tlie  Doctor  and  his  nt!]>liew  retnrned  to  tlie  steamer  tlioy  mot  a 
boat-load  of  Fiiesiiaiis  on  tlieir  way  to  Sandy  Point,  from  tlie  otiier  side  of 
the  strait.  Fred  had  considered  tlie  I'atagonians  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  hut  on  secinfj  tlie  Fuegians  he  was  inclined  to  rank  the  Pata- 
gonians  among  the  a-Ume  de  hi  crtine.  Tlioiigh  the  weatlier  was  cold,  tliey 
were  not  niore  than  half  clad,  and  the  few  garments  among  tiieiii  were  the 
merest  apologies  for  clothing.  The  boat  was  a  frame  of  wood  covered 
with  sealskins  sewn  together,  and  was  far  more  attl^aetive  to  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  than  were  its  occupants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Pata- 
gonians,  but  smaller;  they  live  near  the  sea-coast,  as  the  most  of  their 
food  is  obtained  from  the  water  in  the  shape  of  shell  or  other  fish,  seals, 
aquatic  birds,  antl  a  certain  edible  weed  that  is  thrown  up  by  the  waves. 
They  are  reputed  to  be  cannibals,  and  the  crews  of  ships  wrecked  on  their 
coast  have  been  killed  and  eaten  by  these  savages.  They  do  not  conlino 
their  cannibalism  to  shipwrecked  mariners,  if  all  stories  are  true;  Cajv 
taiii  Smiley  said  he  onee  visited  a  Fnogian  chief,  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms,  and  found  him  superintending  the  cooking  of  one  of  his 
wives ! 

Missionaries  have  labored  among  the  Fuegians,  bnt  to  very  little  good 
result.     The  first  effort  was  made  after  the  return  of  Admiral  Fitzroy'a 
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e.xpeditioti,  wliicli  is  deeciibed  in  Darwin's  "  Voyage  of  the  Beagle." 
Four  Fuegiana  were  taken  to  England,  wlierc  one  of  tlieni  died,  and  tl»e 
others  remained  fur  three  years  and  were  edueatcd.  One  of  tJiese  natives 
was  nan)ed  "Jenimj  IJntton,"  in  conseqiienec  of  his  liaviiig  been  bought 
from  his  parents  for  a  bntton  cut  from  an  oHiccr's  coat ;  he  was  intelligent, 
and  gave  promise  of  future  itsefiilness,  and  it  was  thonglit  a  good  plan  to 
send  Iiim  to  his  native  land  accompanied  by  n  missionary. 

Jeininy  received  many  presents  from  kind-hearted  people  before  start- 
ing for  his  old  home,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  was  cordially  we!- 
fomod.  The  siiip's  carpenter  built  a  lionse  for  tiie  missionary  and  Jeniiriy ; 
a  garden  was  made  and  seeds  were  sown ;  the  natives  who  flocked  around 
the  ship  were  well  treated ;  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  favorably. 

Hardly  was  the  ship  out  of  sight  before  the  natives  robbed  Jemmy  of 
all  his  treasures,  and  reduced  him  to  liia  original  condition  of  a  savage. 
All  his  line  clothes  were  destroyed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dress — or, 
nithci',  to  undress — like  his  own  people  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  missionary 
would  have  been  killed  had  not  the  sliip  looked  in  again  after  a  week's 
absence,  to  see  how  things  were  getting  alorjg. 

The  next  visitors  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  found  tliat  the  effect  of  civiliza- 
ti'in  on  Jemmy  had  not  improved  his  moi'als.  Captain  Snow,  who  com- 
manded a  ship  which  touched  at  several  places  on  the  island,  says  Jemmy's 
tribe  was  the  worst  ho  saw,  and  had  to  be  constantly  watched  to  prevent 
thefts.     They  stole  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  a  few 
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yeai-B  later  tliey  massaured  the  crew  of  a  ship  that  was  sent  there  by  the 
London  MiBsioiiary  Society,  the  very  ship  that  Captain  Snow  formerly 
commanded. 

Most  of  the  misfiioiiBry  work  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  tbrongh  the  ef- 
forts of  Captain  Allen  Gardiner,  formerly  of  the  British  navy.  Captain 
Snow  says  "Gardiner  whs  a  brave  and  upright  man,  zealously  religions, 


but  wanting  in  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  deemed  liimself  called  npon  to 
go  abont  the  world  and  bring  a  few  of  the  heathen  from  darliness  to  light. 
Four  times  did  lie  Ijelt  tJLe  earth,  visiting  the  Zulus  in  Sonth  Africa,  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  the  inhabitants  of  interior  South  Atnerica,  and 
nnincrons  otlicr  pl.ices.  Twite  lie  was  in  Patagonia  and  twice  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego;  the  last  time  he  went  tlicre  was  in  a  passing  ship,  taking 
two  boats,  a  surjicon,  a  lay  teacher,  a  carpenter,  and  four  fishermen  from 
Cornwall,  with  six  montlis'  provisions." 

Captain  (iardiricr's  first  efEort  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  at  Banner 
Cove,  Pictun  Island,  wliere  lie  tried  to  establish  a  station.  The  natives 
plundered  him  of  cverytliing,  and  lie  left  in  order  to  save  his  life;  he  re- 
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turned  to  Eiigland,  where  lie  lectured,  and  obtuined  sufficient  money  to 
iiinkc  aiiotlier  trial  of  tlie  inliospitnble  hmd,  under  tlie  circuuiBtaiices  nar- 
rated in  tlie  preceding  (ciragrapli. 

Here  is  wliat  lie  writes  concerning  his  arrival  at  Banner  Cove: 

"  On  Friday,  the  fltli  of  December,  ISSO,  we  erected  our  tents,  and  on 
the  "til  we  constructed  a  strong  fence  of  trees  around  our  position,  leav- 
ing only  one  small  opening.  This  night  and  the  next  day  the  number  of 
natives  increased,  Tiieir  rudeness  and  pertinacious  endeavor  to  force  a 
way  into  our  tents,  and  to  purloin  our  tilings,  became  so  systematic  and 
resojiite  that  it  was  not  possible  to  retain  our  position  withont  resorting 
to  force,  from  which,  of  course,  we  refrained." 

The  natives  became  so  hostile  that  Captain  Gardiner  and  hla  party 
abandone<i  tlie  place,  and  attempted  to  go  along  the  coast  to  a  more 
favorable  spot.  Tliivc  of  their  boats  were  lost  in  this  journey,  together 
with  a  eonsiderahle  i>art  of  their  stores,  and  tliey  were  In  great  distress. 
One  liy  one  the  members  of  tlie  party  died  of  hunger  and  exposure, 
some  of  tliem  at  l>annci'  Ci've,  and  others  at  a  point  which  has  since  been 
known  as  Starvation  I'cach. 

A  few  years  later  a  ship  was  built  in  Knghind  for  missionary  work  in 
Tierra  del  Knego,  and  named  the  AUai  (Jnydin-  r,  in  honor  of  the  lamented 
niissicnury.  This  was  the  slii])  which  the  natives  plundered,  after  murder- 
ing her  crew;  she  was  recovered  by  Captain  Smiley  and  taken  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  tor  rejKiirs,  and  afterwards  made  several  voyages  to  the 
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"Land  of  Fiic,"  but  without  advancing  tlie  condition  of  the  natives  to 
any  noticeable  extent. 

Tiie  Fuegian  is  abont  aa  inhospitable  as  his  country  and  climate  can 
well  make  him.  Tlie  region  is  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  severe  cold ; 
tlie  snow-line  on  the  mountains  is  only  four  tiioiisaod  feet  above  tlie  sea, 


and  Mr.  Darwin  says  It  is  diffienlt  to  find  an  acre  of  level  ground  in  the 
whole  country.  The  linvland  is  covered  with  peat  swamps  and  forests  of 
heechcs,  aiid  some  of  tlie  scenery  is  quite  pretty,  but  the  general  aspect  is 
forbidding  .md  desolate.  Tliere  are  glaciej's  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  there  arc  fresJi-water  lakes  in  the  interior,  frequented  by  great 
flocks  of  ducks  and  oilier  aijuatic  birds.  Along  the  coast  are  islands 
which  are  the  resort  of  fur  seals,  and  occasionally  a  rich  haul  is  made  by 
cnterpi'itiinjr  scalers. 

Tiie  natives  live  in  conical  huts  or  wigwams  built  from  the  branches 
of  trees  over  holes  dug  in  the  ground.  In  addition  to  shell-fish  and  other 
sea  pro<lucts,  tlu-y  live  on  a  fungus  that  grows  on  tlie  beech-trees.  A  pict- 
ure of  a  Fncgian  and  his  food  is  given  on  the  next  page.    The  reader  will 
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observe  the  fungus  growing  in  a  cluBter  a  few  feet  above  tlie  base  of  the 
tree  and  just  wliere  the  limbs  diverge.  It  is  an  article  of  food  not  adapted 
to  the  European  palate,  but  the  natives  seeiii  to  be  fond  of  it  —  perhapB 
because  they  are  obliged  to  be. 

"  Wily  was  the  country  named  Tierra  del  Fuogo!"  Fred  inquired,  as 
he  watelied  the  coast  of  that  forbidding  region  while  tlio  ship  was  steam- 
ing away  from  Sandy  Point. 

"  It  wiis  so  named  by  Magellan,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  in  conscqnence 
of  tlie  iiiinierous  fires  ho  Sitw  along  the  coast." 

"  But  we  have  seen  no  fires  there,"  said  the  youth ;  "  and  I  wonder  if 
there  were  more  inhabitants  then  than  now." 

"  I  eannutsay  as  to  that,"  Dr.  Bronsun  answered.    *' No  census  has  ever 
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been  taken  in  Tieri-a  del  Fiiego,  and  from  present  appearances  none  is 
likely  to  be.  Nobody  wants  the  coDntrj,aa  it  is  absolutely  wortlileBs  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  would  be  a  dear  purchase  at  ten  cents  a  sqnare 
mile. 

"Captain  Snow  and  others  who  have  visited  the  country  estimate  the 
inhabitants  at  not  more  than  two  thousand.  They  are  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  barbarism  of  ail  the  people  of  tiie  world  ;  they  live  in  small  tribes, 
and  among  them  might  makes  right.  If  one  native  gets  more  property 
than  another  ho  is  quickly  relieved  of  his  superfluous  possessions  and  re- 
duced to  the  common  levtil.  Von  have  a  good  illustration  of  this  state  of 
things  in  the  case  of  Jemmy  Button.  lits  friends  in  England  had  loaded 
him  with  presents  previous  to  his  return,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
them  twenty-fonr  hours  after  the  sliip  wliieli  bronght  him  had  departed. 
The  same  treatment  is  visited  upon  the  missionaries,  and  upon  every  one 
else  who  falls  into  tlieir  power.  They  have  no  Vanderbilts  among  them, 
and  possess  no  ideas  concerning  the  foundations  of  fortunes  and  families. 

"Mr,  Darwin  says  their  greatest  idea  of  happiness  is  to  have  the  car- 
cass of  a  whale  drift  upon  the  coast  where  they  can  secure  it.  Tlioy 
remove  the  blubiier  in  large  pieces;  then  they  cut  holes  in  the  centre  of 
these  pieces  and  thrust  their  heads  through  them,  as  a  guacho  puts  on  his 
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ponclio,  in  order  to  carry  tlie  BtnfE  away  ;  inen,  women,  and  cliildrcn  join 
in  tlie  labor  of  Beenring  this  supply  of  food,  and  they  have  an  abnndiincc 
to  eat  fts  long  as  it  laste.  Unlike  the  natives  of  the  Alentian  Islands, they 
have  no  means  of  catching  whales,  aa  tlieir  incentive  genius  has  not  been 
eqnal  to  devising  anytliing  useful." 

Three  hours  after  leaving  Sandy  Point  the  steamer  passed  Port  Famine, 
which  owes  its  name  to  a  melancholy  incident  in  its  history.  In  1584  a 
Spanish  colony  was  founded  there  by  Sariniento;  out  of  three  hundred 
men  who  formed  the  colony  all  but  two  died  of  starvation  within  fonr 
years.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Chilian  government  made  a 
convict  settlement  there;  the  convicts  revolted,  killed  their  guards,  and 
then  seized  a  trading  schooner  and  sailed  away,  after  killing  its  crew. 


They  were  afterwards  captured  and  properly  pniiished  by  the  gOTerament 
authorities. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  steamer  called  Fred's  attention  to  »  "  side- 
wheel"  duck,  whose  performance  in  the  water  resembled  that  of  the 
stctmer  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  found  only 
in  Patagonia ;  it  does  not  use  its  wings  for  flying  nor  its  feet  for  paddling, 
but  when  pursued  it  rushes  through  the  water  with  great  speed  by  means 
of  its  wings.  The  otticer  said  he  had  never  seen  one  of  these  dncks  at- 
tempt to  fly;  an  examination  of  its  wings  showed  a  cartilaginous  projec- 
tion at  the  elbow,  but  when  in  motion  its  movements  were  so  rapid  that 
the  mode  of  propulsion  could  not  be  distinctly  defined.  The  feet  could  be 
seen  ti'ailing  behind ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  mist  at  the  side  of  the  bird, 
while  the  wake  in  his  rear  was  exactly  like  that  left  by  a  paddle  steamor. 
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Mountain  poiiks  were  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  In  many 
jtlaces  the  cliffs  were  almost  perpendicular,  and  liniidreds  of  feet  in  height. 
Tliere  were  many  little  harbors  ojieiiiiif^  out  from  tlic  strait,  but  Fred  was 
informed,  by  the  otticcr  who  had  called  his  attention  to  tlie  ducks,  tliat 
many  of  llie  harbors  were  nsclcss,  as  the  water  was  too  deep  to  permit  ships 
to  anchor.  But  where  anchoraj^c  is  possible  the  shelter  is  perfect,  the  snr- 
rounding  nionntaius  completely  shutting  out  the  winds.     Tlie  geologists 
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Bay  tlicse  harhnrs  are  probably  the  craters  of  volcaooeB  tbat  were  extin- 
guished ages  and  ages  ago. 

Tliey  passed  near  Port  Gallant,  Boi'gia  Bay,  and  other  liarbore  which 
are  marked  on  the  cliart,  bnt  without  making  a  paiiee  at  an;  of  them. 
Before  the  days  of  regnlar  steam  navigation  it  was  the  custom  for  those 
pasBing  throngh  tlie  strait  to  leave  the  names  of  their  ships,  with  short 
records  of  tlieir  cniisei:,  at  the  different  anchorages.  A  favorite  place  for 
thus  informing  those  who  followed  them  waa  at  Borgia  Bay,  where  some- 
times dozens  of  boards  could  be  eeen  fastened  to  the  trees.  The  historian 
of  the  cruise  of  the  Walei-ee  says  that  one  captain  rccoi-ded  his  vessel  as  a 
"  whaling  skuner." 

The  Waierce  ex|)lorcd  many  of  the  channels  between  the  mainland  and 
the  islands  along  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  continued  that  work  up 
to  the  Bay  of  Castro,  where  she  was  the  iirst  stenm-vcsscl  of  wareversecn. 
One  of  the  bays  alon^^  this  ronte  bears  her  name,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  curious  mark  on  a  cliff  in  the  form  of  the  letter  "  II." 

Dnring  her  explorations  the  M'ti/eree  ran  short  of  coal  and  was  obliged 
to  take  wood  from  the  forests  along  the  shore.  This  wus  tedious  and  dis- 
couniging  work,  es|)ccially  as  the  wood  was  either  green  or  wator-Boaked, 
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and  required  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
to  make  it  burn.  Imagine  the  siir- 
priseand  delight  of  the  officers  wlien 
tliey  were  visited  at  a  little  Chilian 
village  by  an  enterprising  Yankee, 
who  said  he  had  a  hundred  cords  of 
perfectly  seasoned  w(»id  a  few  miles 
iiway,  which  he  wonld  sell  at  a  low 
price.  They  went  there  at  once  and 
bonght  his  wood,  which  helped  them 
to  tlio  next  port,  where  coal  could  be 
obtained. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  hitn- 
minoua  coal  along  the  western  coast 
of  Chili,  and  as  far  down  as  the  strait. 
There  are  veins  of  coal  at  Port  Fam- 
ine, and  others  near  Sandy  Point, 
but  the  quality  is  poor.  The  beet 
uf  the  Chilian  coal-mines  arc  at  Lota, 
where  many  thousands  of  tons  are 

mined  every  month.  The  Cbilian  coal  is  sold  in  all  the  ports  of  the  west 
coast  of  Soutli  America  as  far  north  as  Panama ;  the  veins  arc  large,  the 
mines  are  easily  opcrate<l,  and  the  supply  may  be  considered  incxlianstible. 

Passing  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  the  steamer 
headed  northward  towards  her  destination  at  Valparaiso.  Fred  had  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Chili,  but  for  the  gi-eater 
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part  of  tlic  way  they  were  generally  ont  of  sight  of  laud.  Id  some  seasons 
of  the  year  the  steamers  follow  the  sheltered  route  among  the  islands — it 
affords  inland  navigation  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles — but  when  fogs 
prevail  the  captains  consider  it  safer  to  take  the  open  ocean. 

Tlie  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes  were  almost  continuously  visible  on  the 
eastern  horizon,  after  the  steamer  passed  the  latitude  of  the  volcano  of  Cor- 
covado.  Towards  the  strait  tlie  mountains  are  less  elevated  than  farther 
to  tlio  north,  few  of  the  peaks  of  the  last  hundred  miles  of  the  chain 
reaching  above  ten  thousand  feet  in  height.  Aconcagua,  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  Andean  range,  was  in  full  view  on  the  last  day  of  the 
voyage,  and  formed  a  magnificent  landmark,  which  directed  the  mariners 
to  their  destination  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso. 

As  the  steamer  came  to  anchor,  Fred  peered  anxiously  over  the  rail  at 
the  many  boats  tliat  were  dancing  on  the  waves.  From  one  to  another  he 
turned  his  gaze,  and  was  about  giving  up  the  search  for  a  familiar  face 
when  he  saw  a  handkerchief  waving  in  the  stern  of  one  of  the  approaching 
craft. 

Another  glance,  and  then  another,  and  the  youthful  face  was  radiant 
with  smiles.  Out  came  Fred's  handkerchief  to  wave  a  response  to  Frank, 
who  had  come  to  meet  him.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  permitted  to  board 
the  steamer  he  sprang  up  the  gangway,  and  the  three  friends  were  once 
more  together. 


The  End. 
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